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Preface 



This Guide was prepared by the Human Resources Research Organization (HumRRO) of 
Alexandria, Virginia, under contract to the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration (Contract 
No. FH 11-7602), It is intended for use by the driving school industry in its efforts to upgrade the 
quality of professional driving instruction. A companion report entitled "Guide for Teacher Preparation 
in Driver Education- Secondary School Edition" has been developed for institutions engaged in 
preparing those who will teach driver education within the secondary school system. 

This document was prepared by the staff of the Safety Research Program of HumRRO's System 
Operations Division, Dr. J. Daniel Lyons, Director. The Principal Investigator for the contract was Dr. A. 
James McKnight, while Dr. Alan G. Hundt served as Project Director. The remainder of the staff 
included Ms. June Cunningham, Mr. Jerome Corbino, Ms. Jane V. Lee, and Ms. Lola M. Craw. 

The HumRRO staff was assisted by an advisory panel consisting of Mr. Paul Halula, Mr Richard R. 
Redinger, and Mr. Warren Rumsfield, 

The information from which this Guide was prepared came from a variety of sources. However, 
particularly extensive use was made from information contained in the following publications: 

Aaron, James E, and Strasser, Marland K. Driver and Traffic Safety Education: Content, 
Methods, and Organization, The MacMillan Company, New York, 1969. 

Anderson, William G. In-Car Instruction: Methods and Content-A Manual for Teachers 
of Driver and Traffic Safety Education, Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, Reading, 
Massachusetts, 1968. 

Anderson, William G. Learning to Drive: Skills, Concepts, and Strategies, Addison-Wesley 
Publishing Company, Reading, Massachusetts, 1971 (including Laboratory Manual and Teachers 
Manual for the same publication). 

Sincere appreciation is extended to Drs. Aaron, Strasser, and Anderson for the major contribution 
they have made to this Guide. 

Appreciation is also expressed for the assistance provided by Dr. Earl D. Heath, NHTSA Contract 
Technical Manager at the time the work began, and to Dr. William E. Tarrants, Director of the 
Manpower Development Division, NHTSA, who later assumed technical management of the contract. 
Other representatives of NHTSA who made valuable contributions include Dr. Leroy Dunn and Dr. 
Nevelle Moore. 



Pur|>ose 



As a step toward improvement in driving instruction. HumRRO, under National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administrdtion Contract No. FH 11-7602, has developed this Guide for Teacher Preparation in 
Driver Education, which provides operators of driving schools with a body of information and proce- 
dures that will enable them to develop programs capable of meeting the particular needs of their 
students, and capable of being administered within the resources available to them. 

This Guide does not atteriipt to prescribe one specific instructional program. A single program 
would not provide the flexibility required to cope with varying situations; nor could a single program 
accommodate the changes in needs and resources that are constantly occurring in the worlds of 
transportation and education. 

Part I discusses the characteristics of the highway transportation system, their relationship to 
accident causation, and the programs that exist to improve the effectiveness of the system. 

Part II deals with the components of the instructional system: (1) the system itself and its 
ob]Hf,tives, (2) the professional driving instructor; (3) curriculum development; and (4) curriculum 
administration. 

Part III offers a guide for instruction in some 60 driving tasks, suggesting procedures and skills to 
be acquired for each task, learning problems to be anticipated, and hazards and laws involved. Suggested 
instructtondi aids and resource materials are also included. 
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Part I - Introduction 



Introduction 

The student should know the characteristics of the highway transportation system, 
their relationship to accident causation, and the nature of programs that exist to 
improve the effectiveness of the system. 

The culture of America is oriented to the automobile. In seven decades the automobile has 
become an indispensable part of the economic and social life of the United States. Despite efforts to 
encourage alternative modes of transportation-partlcularly mass transit—the number of automobiles 
increases. At present well over 100 million li(^ensed drivers operate a like number of registered vehicles. 
Three quarters of the families in America own at least one car. 

The availability of the automobile has given Americans new freedom in their choice of business, 
social, and cultural ;^ctivities. Among its effects upon our society are the following: 

• The creation of a new industry, the auto industry, and many others that could not have 
existed without the auto. 

• The organization of the country's public school system. 

• A rural-urban character of the nation. 

• A general decentralization of merchandising. 

• The location, design and construction of housing. 

Components of the Highway Transportation System 

The student should know the specific components of the highway transportation 
system. 

The automobile and the person wh(j drives it are part of a large, complex highway transportation 
system. This transportation system includes, in addition to the driver and his vehicle, the roadway over 
which the vehicle is driven and the traffic the driver encounters, and the natural environment in which 
the driver operates the vehicle. How well these components interact with one another will determine 
how effective the highway transportation system is in achieving its goal— the safe, rapid, and comfortable 
movement of people and goods from one place another. 

The Driver. Since it is the driver who sets the highway transportation system in motion. It is the 
driver's performance that, more than anything else, determines how effectively the system will operate. 
The driver's performance is, in turn, greatly influenced by the early instruction he receives. This 
instruction not only helps to establish the knowledges and skills that determine how well he can 
perform, but it also can exert a strong influence over the attitudes and habits that determine how well 
he will perform. 

The Vehicle. While improvements must be sought, today's automobile is still, on the whole, a 
potentially safe and dependable piece of equipment. However, whether this potentiality is realized 
depends largely on its human operator. He must be prepared to drive it effectively and keep it in safe 
operating condition through routine maintenance and repair. 

Roadway. Today's roadway system measures more than 372 million miles. It would take a driver, 
covering 300 miles a day, more than 33 years to drive the entire system. In order to utilize this roadway 
system effectively, the driver must be able to cope with its characteristics-its hills, curves, intersections, 
on-ramps and off-ramps. He must also react properly to the signs, control signals, and lane markings that 
have been provided to regulate the flow and enhance the safety of highway travel. 

1-3 
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Traffic. The presence on the roadway of other roadway users, including automobiles, trucks, buses, 
and pedestrians, constitutes a potential obstacle to the driver's progress and a^ha^ard to his safety. Since 
traffic is corriposed largely of vehicles and drivers, it does not constitute a separate component of the 
highway transportation system in any objective sense. However, from the viewpoint of the Individual 
driver-who, after all, represents the focal point of this Guide-traffic represents an important and 
formidable component of the system. The demands it places upon him are heightened by the fact that 
other •'oad users are not static, but move in a complex and often unpredictable pattern. 

The Environment. The natural environment in which the highway transportation system operates, 
beiause it interacts with other components in deterinining the effectiveness of the system, may be 
conveniently viewed as an inherent part of the system itself. Changes in illumination, weather, and 
temperature, ranging from normal to extreme, create a condition to which the driver must adapt. 

Highway Safety Problem 

The student should know the relationship of highway transportation system to the cause 
and prevention of highway accidents. 

To provide safe and rapid transportation, the various components of the highway transportation 
system must interact in an effective manner. When the interaction breaks down, 'he result is an accident 
or traffic congestion. It is the accident problem that represents the primary concern of this Guide. 
Enhancement of tralfic flow, while important, is a lesser consideration. In actuality, the distinction 
between the two is more logical than real. On the whole, that which enhances safety expedites traffic; 
that which enhances traffic flow reduces the chances of an accident. In snort, an effective interaction 
between highway system components is largely the same whether effectiveness is measured in terms of 
safety or traffic flow. 

The concept of an accident as resulting from an ineffective interaction among system components 
is important because it focuses attention on the way in which system components work together rather 
than on individual factors. When an accident occurs, there is rarely a single "cause." A driver who has 
an accident on a ram-slick curve is not solely responsible for it. True, had he been driving more slowly, 
the accident might not have occurred. However, had the curve been better marked or banked, or had 
the pavement been dry, the accident might have been prevented. Studies of accidents, therefore, must 
focus on the interaction of factors producing the accident. Similarly, efforts to prevent accidents must 
focus on improving the nature of thi^^rtYK^raction. 

Highway Safety Programs 

The student should know the elements of existing highway safety programs and 
their relation to driver education. 

A multifaceted highway safety problem demands a multifaceted program of accident prevention. 
To a certain extent, such a program does now exist. Some elements of this program, like driver 
education, are focused upon the driver. They attempt to enhance highway safety through improving the 
driver's performance. These include such activities as driver licensing, police traffic services, and traffic 
courts. Another set of elements is concerned with the attempt to improve vehicle performance. These 
include vehicle registration and inspection and vehicle safety engineering. A final group of elements 
focuses upon the inherent safety of the highway. These include highway engineering, which is concerned 
with the design and construction of roadways, and traffic enqineering, which is concerned with control 
systems to regulate flow of traffic over the highway. 

The various plem^nts of the highway safety program, to the extent that they interrelate with one 
another, form what might be called a "highway safety system." If the driving instructor is to function as 
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part of such a system, he must be familiar with other components of the system, particularly those with 
which he most frequently interacts. He should certainly be familiar with driver licensing requirements, 
traffic laws and ordinances, and vehicle registration requirements. While his relationship purely with the 
vehicle and highway components of the system is somewhat more remote, he should still have some 
familiarity with them. 

At present, it seems fair to say that only a minority of driving instructors view themselves as being 
a part of a- highway safety program, or as having much in common with thoi^e who play an 
acknowledged role in highway safety. Indeed, it is probably true that the relation of many driving 
instructors to highway safety is a lot more tenuous than their own students believe it to be. This state 
of affairs becomes embarrassingly evident in an instructor's inability to answer such questions as: "Why 
do I have to come to a full stop at a stop sign?"; "What can they do to me if I refuse to take a breath 
test?"; or "Why didn't they build a cloverleaf at such-and-such interchange?". However, the industry at 
large is striving to increase the level of professionalism among its constituents and an increasing 
awareness may be expected among the nation's driving instructors of the range of organizations and 
people sharing their concern for safe driving. 



Management of Highway Safety Programs 

The student should know the assignment of responsibilities for management of federal 
and state highway safety programs. 

Efforts to unite various activities concerned with highway safety into an integrated program began 
in the early 1930's with the first real public awareness and concern over the highway injury and death 
rate. Various federal, state, and local agencies and committees were established to undertake the 
planning needed to see that funds were obtained and applied in a way that would have the most 
beneficial effect upon highway safety. 

A significant event in the effort to develop integrated programs was the passage of the Highway 
Safety Act of 1966. This Act authorized grants-in-aid on a matching basis to assist states and their local 
subdivisions to develop, expand, and improve their safety programs. However, to qualify for funds, 
states were required to have a highway safety program approved by the Secretary of Transportation. 
Requirements for programs were established under the following 16 Highway Safety Program Standards: 

Periodic motor vehicle inspection 

Motor vehicle registration 

Motorcycle safety 

Driver licensing 

Driver education 

Codes and laws 

Traffic courts 

Alcohol in relation to highway safety 

Identification and surveillance of accident locations 

Traffic records 

Emergency medical services 

Highway design, construction, and maintenance 

Traffic control devices 

Pedestrian safety 

Police traffic services 

Debris hazard control and clean-up 
Proposed activities and funding requirements for each state are set forth in Its annual Highway 
Safety Work Program. Preparation of this program is coordinated by the Governor's Highway Safety 
Representative. Many of the materials and facilities currently used to support instructional programs 
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in various communities were obtained through funds obtained under the state highway safety program. 
These funds are frequently called "402 funds/' after the section of the Highway Safety Act that 
authorized them. 

At the federal lavel, the program is administered by the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration (NHTSA). In addition to its review and approval of state programs, NHTSA provides, 
under Section 403 of the Highway Safety Act, complete support of research and development projects 
designed to furnish information and projects in furtherance of state programs. These "403 funds" were 
used to support development of this Guide. 

Driver Licensing 

The student should know the objective and nature of driver licensing functions and 
their relation to driver education. 

The objective of the driver licensing function is to assure that the opportunity to drive is extended 
only to those who are qualified to operate a vehicle safely. 

All states require drivers to obtain licenses before they may operate a motor vehicle. The licensing 
procedure involves the following components: 
Evaluation of credentials 
Birth certificate 
Driver education certificate 
Examination 

Physical screening 

Physical handicaps or deformities 
Hearing 

Shakiness, unsteadiness 
Obvious symptoms of disease 
Visual screening 
Acuity 
Color 

Field of vision 

Glare recovpry 
Knowledge tf?st 

Road signs 

Rules of the ri)ad 
Performance test 

Starting 

Stopping 

Shifting 

Turning 

Backing 

Parking 
Administrative functions 
Photograph 
Fee collection 

Processing of license documents 
Basic types of operator's licenses include the following 

Learner's permit — A certificate that allows an individual of specified age to operate a vehicle 
for learning purposes under the supervision of a licensed driver. 

Operator's license - A certificate that dllows an individual to operate a motor vehicle for his 
own purposes, whether business or pleas(jrf». 
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Chauffeur's license- A certificate tfiat allows an individual to operate a vefiicle in the employ 
of another individual or an agency, including operation of trucks, buses, school buses, and 
taxis. 

Restricted license -Any of the above licenses in which specified restrictions are imposed 
upon particular operators, such restrictions may relate to the need for special aids (e.g., 
glasses), hours of the day in which the vehicle may be operated, type and construction of 
thf' vehicle, or range of travel. 
In addition to issuing operators' licenses, the licensing activity also maintains records of traffic 
offenses of which drivers are convicted and records suspensions or revocations of licenses. The records 
are generally maintained within the state motor vehicle department, which administers the licensing 
function. Records may also be kept at other locations such as police departments, traffic courts, and 
research agencies. The primary objectives in maintaining accident records are the following: 

• To allow police to determine whether an Individual driver's license has been suspended or 
revoked. 

• To allow courts to consider previous offenses when sentencing convicted driver (not to 
determine guilt or innocence). 

• To operate a "point" system. Under such a system, drivers receive points for traffic 
offenses, according to an established weighting system. Specified numbers of accumulative 
points result in issuance of warnings, and suspension of licenses. 

• To allow other states to consider an applicant's driving record for granting a license. 
Because of the mobility of today's driving population, stat(?s readily exchange information with 

one another. To help fostor interstate coor.^^ration, the U.S. Department of Transportation maintains a 
National Driver Register. At the request of the state licensing agency, the name of the new applicant 
Will be checked against the Register's files to determine whether that applicant's license is reported as 
havinq been revoked or suspended in another state. 

Of an elements of a highway safety program, driver licensing has the closest relationship to driver 
instruction. Be 'i have as a common concern the driver's ability to operate a vehicle safely. Driver 
instruction is concerned with the development of that ability; driver licensing is concerned with assessing 
Its attainment. In the eyes of many students, driver instruction is merely a means by which a student 
qualifies for a driver's license. This relationship has been reinforced by the requirements imposed by 
many states, that persons under the age of 18 complete a formal, "approved" course before they apply 
fr;r a license. 

To the extent that instruction and licensing share the same goal-which is, to make sure that 
prospf^ctive Hnvers are able to operate a vehicle safv3ly-it behooves the driving instructor to prepare his 
students for the license examination. However, the instructor should recognise that the goal of his 
instructional program is safe driving, not simply preparing the students to pass the examination, and he 
sr.ould attempt to see to it that students accept this goal. No professional driving instructor should ever 
aid a student in circumventing the objectives of the examination, nor should he encourage an unquali- 
fied student even to take an examination. A truly competent instructor will generally gain a better idea 
of an individual's ability to drive safely in an hour or more of in-car instruction than will the driver 
licensing examinfir in the brief period typically available to him for testing. Unless he applies his 
information in the interests of highway safety, he does his student, as well as society at large, a great 
disservice. 



Police Traffic Services 

The student should know the objectives and functions of the police with respect 
to traffic services, ar>d the relation of this activity to driver education. 
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The objective of service perforaied by police? in the highway transportation system is similar to 
that of the professional driving instructor-to assure safe vehtcle operation and effective flow of traffic. 
This objective is fulfilled by the following; 

• Identifying unsafe or otherwise ineffective operators for warning or prosecution. 

• Directly supervising traffic flow. 

• Assisting the injured and restoring traffic flow following an accident. 

• Investigating and reporting accident causes and consequences. 

• Providing information to motorists. 

• Assisting in license examinations. 

The driving instructor can assist the police in improving the safety of the highway transportation 
system by fc:ncouraging his students to (1) observe traffic laws, and (2) support the police in their 
performance of traffic services. Specific activities that may be performed in this regard include the 
following: 

Emphasizing the "service" function of the police. 

The term "Police Traffic Services" implies a broader range of activities than "law 
enforcement" and is a truer reflection on the role played by police in the highway 
transportation system. The police functions identified in the preceding paragraph 
should be described in terms of their benefit to the prospective driver. 

Attempting to overcome misconceptions concerning police operations. 

Encouraging students to support legislation that removes police departments from political 
influence or dependence upon fines for revenues. 

Encouraging students to give assistance to police where possible, e.g., care of the injured at 
an accident site. 



Traffic Courts 



The student should know the objectives and functions of traffic courts and their 
relation to driver education. 

The objective of the traffic court system is to encourage safe vehicle operation and effective traffic 
flow-indirectly, by creating strong incentives for observance of traffic laws; directly, by providing for 
the rehabilitation or removal from the road of traffic offender? 

On the average day over 100,000 motorists are charged with a traffic violation of some nature. 
While The majority may never actually reach the courtroom, most are-at least in theof-y -processed by 
the traffic court. Processing of cases involves the following functions: 
Pretrial Procedures 

Verifying complaints and citations. 
Issuing summonses. 
Setting trial dates. 
Granting dismissal or continuances. 
Obtaining relevant records. 
Trial Procedures 

Conducting trials. 

Granting warrants or accepting forfeiture of bail for nonappearance. 
Disposing of cases, dismissal, acquittal, conviction. 
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Posttrial Procedures 

Presentence investigation. 

Sentencing. 

Collecting tines. 
Follow-up 

Probation hearings and reports. 

Reports of nnedical or psychiatric exannination. 

Most courts do a connnnendable job of adjudicating traffic cases. Despite the complaints of 
motorists, very few wrongful convictions or excessive punishments are imposed. There is a more likely 
occurrence on the side of leniency. However, today's traffic courts are confronted with a number of 
problems that hamper the administration of justice. The most serious of these problems are the 
following: 

• Traffic courts, like most other courts, labor under excessive case loads. As a consequence, 
they are unable to give individual cases the attention, in the form of record checks, 
presentence investigation, hearing of witnesses, that the public and the courts could wish. 

• Only a minority of judges are fully prepared to try traffic cases. Many magistrates and 
small town judges have no legal training. Many of those who do have legal training are 
unfamiliar with the problems of highway safety. It is primarily in the larger cities, where a 
separate traffic court may be supported, that judges are fully trained with respect to both 
the judicial and highway transportation system. 

• Many traffic courts, particularly in smaller cities, are dependent upon fines for necessary 
revenues. While this practice is deplored by judicial and law enforcement groups as well as 
the public at large, its elimination requires the willingness of legislative groups to provide 
support through taxes. 

In the interests of highway safety, the driving instructor should help to overcome misconceptions 
and negative attitudes concerning traffic courts by: 

Accepting court magistrates as "colleagues" in highway safety. 

Becoming familiar with the nature of court operation. 

Devoting at least a few moments of class time to a discussion of traffic courts. 
Avoiding disparaging remarks concerning traffic courts. 

Not reinforcing any negative remarks of his students concerning traffic courts. 



Vehicle Registration and Inspection 

The student should know the objectives and requirements of vehicle registration 
and inspection. 

The objective of vehicle registration and inspection programs is to establish legal responsibility for 
a vehicle thus helping to assure that it is operated safely and maintained in a safe condition. A motor 
vehicle is a potentially dangerous piece of equipment. Public safety demands that someone assume legal 
responsibility for each vehicle and financial responsibility for the results of its operation. Registration 
permits the owner of the vehicle to be identified whenever the vehicle is involved in an accident or 
traffic offense, or is used for an illegal purpose. Vehicle registration also aids in the location and 
identification of the vehicle itself whenever it has been stolen or used for an illegal activity; or when an 
emergency requires contact with the vehicle's operator. 
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To help assure that vehicles are maintained and equipped for safe operation, many states require 
vehicle inspection. The Federal Motor Vehicle Safety Standards encourages states to inspect vehicles 
upon initial registration and at legist ona^ j ye\jr therfMfter. While many states meet or exceed this 
standard, many only require inspection upon registration or sale, random spot inspections, inspection 
following accidents, or no inspection at all. 

The registration and inspection requirements that are imposed upon drivers are dealt with later in 
this Guide in connection with driving instruction (Part III). However, in addition to meeting require- 
ments, drivers must be encouraged to give support to vehicle safety programs. Many drivers tend to look 
upon both registration and inspection as an inconvenience created primarily for the purpose of raising 
revenues. The fees that are collected generally do little more than cover the cost of the program. What is 
left over is typically applied to services that benefit drivers. Driving instructors should, where possible, 
emphasize the impact of registration and inspection programs upon the safety and welfare of the 
individual driver and the public at large. 

Vehicle Safety Engineering 

The student should know the aspects of vehicle engineering that influence safety of 
operation. 

The automobile, in both design and installed equipment, is becoming safer to operate each year. 
However, safety must compete with other considerations, including the following: 

Style 

American consumers are extremely style conscious in their purcliase of automobiles. Those safety 
features that cannot be readily accommodated within a contemporary, attractive design are difficult 
to sell. 

Economy 

Safety engineering costs money. Unfortunately, experience has shown that consumers tend to 
resist paying for design features whose sole function is safety. Such features must generally be made 
mandatory before they can be widely implemented. 

Convenience 

Safety features that are inconvenient to use tend not to be accepted, or, if they are accepted, not 
used. A great deal of the attention that has been devoted to "passive" restraint systems is a result of the 
inconvenience caused by lap belts and shoulder harnesses. 

Automobile engineering characteristics that influence the safety of operation are those that relate 
to the driver's ability to see, his ability to communicate his presence and intent, his ability to control 
the vehicle, and his protection from possible injury in the event of an accident. These characteristics 
include: 

Visibility Characteristics 

Windshield— area, contours, lack of distortion. 

Windshield wipers-blade actuation. 

Door pillars— size, location. 

Hood, fenders— height, shape. 

Mirrors— size, shape, location. 

Headlights— intensity , direction, focus. 
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Communication 

Headlights, tailiights-intensity , color, standardi/^ation. 
Brake lights-intensity, location, color. 
Turn signals— location, color. 

Control 

Steering system-ratios, linkage. 
Tires— traction, reliabtlity. 
Brakes— stopping power, reliability. 
Shock absorbers, suspension system. 

Protection 

Dashboard-design, padding, standardization. 
Steering column-design ("break away"), padding. 
Restraint systems 

Active— lap belt, shoulder harness. 

Passive— air bag. 
Windshield construction. 
Door latches-design, method of actuation. 
Body construction. 
Interior design. 

Under the National Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966, the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration (NHTSA) has responsibility for developing and assuring compliance with the 
Federal Motor Vehicle Safety Standards covering all aspects of vehicle design and construction. In 
fulfillment of its responsibilities, NHTSA carries on the following vehicle-related activites: 

• Accident investigation by multidisciplinary teams to identify causes. 

• Analysis of vehicle design and test of vehicle components to determine compliance with 
federal standards. 

• Research and development covering design of vehicle components and safety equipment. 

• Design, construction, and test of experimental safety vehicles. 

• Preparation and dissemination of consumer information publications, films, and exhibits. 

• Continuous revision of safety standards. 

Automobile manufacturers are required to identify safety defects in vehicles, to notify owners, and 
to recall vehicles for correction of defects. 



America's 111 million drivers are serviced by nearly 4 million miles of highway, nearly half of 
which is surfaced with asphalt or concrete materials that permit safe all-weather travel. These roads 
supported over 1,125 billion vehicle miles of travel in 1970. Efforts are continually being devoted to 
designing new highways and controlling traffic over existing highways in such a way as to provide not 
only safe driving conditions but the widest possible margin for driver error. 



Highway and Traffic Engineering 



The student should know the impact of improved highway design and traffic 
engineering upon the inherent safety of the roadway, and ability of the road- 
way to provide safe and expeditious travel. 
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Highway Design 

A major stimulus to the construction of new modern highways was the passage In 1956 of the 
Federal Aid Highway Act under which some 41,000 miles of high speed interstate highway will soon 
have been completed. The modern design of the roadways that constitute the Federal Interstate System 
allows a large number of vehicles to travel at high rates of speed in relative safety. It is the increased 
number of miles travelled on these highways that, more than any other single factor, has been 
responsible for the gradual decline in the motor vehicle death rate (deaths per million miles) throughout 
the past half century. 

Highway design features that have improved safety of vehicle operation include the following: 

Construction of four or more lanes to permit passing without hazard from incoming traffic. 
Separation of opposing lanes of traffic through median dividers. 

Increased sight distance through reduction in the number and severity of curves, hills, and 
dips. 

The use of underpasses and overpasses to separate traffic on intersecting highways. 

Design of highway interchanges (e.g., cloverleaf) in such a way as to permit vehicles to attain 
or maintain highway speeds before entering or exiting. 

Use of surface materials that provide better traction under various weather conditions. 

Improved lighting, particularly near interchanges, to illuminate roadway configurations, signs, 
and traffic. 

Wider and better-constructed shoulders to permit vehicles to leave the roadway without 
Interfering with other traffic. 

Improved design and location of signs, light standards, and other potentially hazardous 
objects along the roadway. 

Decreased rate of curvature and improved banking in curves. 
Better guardrails to prevent cars from leaving the roadway. 
Removal of embankments and ditches alongside the roadway. 



Traffic Engineering 

While a great deal of driving takes place on modern Interstate highways, these highways account 
for less than 2% of the total mileage of American roadways. Most of the roadway system is comprised 
of the state and county highways and city streets upon which the majority of everyday driving takes 
place. Improved safety on existing roadways is achieved primarily by the manner in which the flow of 
traffic is regulated. The regulation of traffic, the province of traffic engineering, is achieved by the 
following means: 

Selecting lanes that are allowed to move . Traffic signals and police officers may select and 
regulate the lanes of traffic that are allowed to move. Such controls must be synchronized 
with one another so as to minimize the Interruption of traffic flow. 

Assigning priorities to different lanes of flow . Stop signs and yield signs identify which lanes 
of flow have the right of way and are of particular value where roadway design does not 
make clear which is the "main" roadway. 
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Controlling maneuvers . Lights, signs, and land markings indicate which maneuvers may or 
may not be made (e.g., "no left turn") or the points at which maneuvers may and may not 
be made. Directions must b? clear and unambiguous if they are to prevent confusion and 
resulting accidents. 

Controlling direction . Use of one-way signs to control the direction of travel may reduce 
accidents as well as improve the rate of flow. However, the likelihood of certain types of 
accidents may be increased where the one-way direction of travel conflicts with expectations 
(e.g., pedestrians looking the wrong way when stepping into the street). 
Controlling speed . The speed at which traffic flows can be controlled to some extent by 
speed limits and the timing of traffic signals. In addition, anything that tends to interrupt 
traffic flow, such as a traffic signal or stop sign, will tend to reduce speed. Control of speed 
must involve a balance of safety considerations with expeditious traffic flow. Anything that 
controls speed will also have an effect upon traffic volume since drivers will tend to prefer 
those routes that are fastest. 

Controlling path of travel. The traffic engineer may use channels, islands, barriers, circles, 
and lane markings to control the path the vehicle travels in such a way to limit the amount 
of vehicle conflict thereby reducing hazard and expediting flow. 

Controlling parking . The locations and times at which on-street parking is permitted will 
Influence the capacity of a given street and therefore the flow of traffic. Also, because 
vehicles entering and leaving parking spaces tend to disrupt the flow of traffic, the amount 
of on-street parking also influences safety. 

Controlling pedestrian traffic . By specifying the points at which pedestrians may cross the 
street and providing such aids as crosswalks and pedestrian tunnels and overpasses, the traffic 
engineer may limit the disruption and hazard involved in the conflict between vehicle and 
pedestrian traffic. 

Providing information . In addition to his control functions, the traffic engineer also provides 
information to drivers concerning such matters as route numbers and destinations, potential 
hazards, and available services. The manner in which information is displayed, its clarity and 
intelligibility to the driver, will Influence both the nature of vehicle maneuvers and the 
attention to which the driver can devote to them. 
Effective traffic engineering must be supported by a variety of research and development activities 
related to (1) the capabilities and tendencies of drivers and pedestrians, (2) vehicle operating character- 
istics, (3) normal traffic characteristics, and (4) the nature and location of traffic accidents. As an aid to 
traffic engineering, the U.S. Department of Transportation supports a number of research and develop- 
ment projects and each of the areas cited. One Important aspect of the federal program is encourage- 
ment of standardization for traffic control devices, signals, markings, and so on, as a means of Improving 
the motorist's ability to respond appropriately to the signals he encounters throughout the country. The 
"Manual on Uniform Traffic Control Devices for Streets and Highways" prepared by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation is an element in this program. 
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Obieetives of Driving Instruction 




The client of a driving school often enters instruction in the hope of acquiring enough skill to pass 
a license examination. The objectives of the school in providing the instructor must be broader, 
howex^r, if the highway transportation system is to function effectively. Each driver must be prepared 
to operate his or her automobile effectively. It must be the objective of all who provide driving 
instruction to see that their students are so prepared. Every businessman must meet the demands of his 
clients. If he wants his business to endure he must also attempt to meet the needs of his clients-needs 
to which the clients are often oblivious. 



EFFECTIVE DRIVING 

Skillful, effective driving demonstrates the ability to get from one place to another rapidly, 
comfortably, economically, and, above all, safely. As a criterion of effectiveness, safety outstrips all 
others. The annual costs of highway accidents-property damage, injury, lost income, pain and 
suffering-far exceed costs associated with other aspects of ineffective driving. Moreover, while the 
effects of other factors are almost totally confined to the individual who is driving, safety affects others 
as we!!— passengers, other motorists, pedestrians. 

As safety is paramount to driving effectiveness, it should become the focal point of driving 
instruction. An instructor may overlook far more easily a tendency to ride the accelerator, or a 
tendency to pull awav too abruptly, or a tendency to hesitate in tight quarters, than he can overlook 
failure to check cross traffic, forgetting signal turns, or pulling out without looking back. 

STATE AND FEDERAL REQUIREMENTS 

Few governmental requirements are imposed directly on instruction that driving schools may offer. 
Most of the controls that are exercised relate to the qualifications of instructors, financial responsibility, 
and other non-curricular matters. However, the nature of instruction provided Jo certain groups of 
students may be subject to controls imposed on the students. Professional driving instructors teaching 
under contract to public schools should conform to the requirements of the school system. Many states 
require license applicants between 16 and 18 years of age to complete an "approved" course of 
instruction before being granted a license. If driving schools are to be "approved" they should meet the 
same requirements and standards as other schools. 

The requirements of most states are patterned after the Highway Safety Program Standards of the 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA). The standards set forth the following 
minimum requirements for a safety-oriented program: 



Basic and advanced driving techniques including techniques for handling emergencies. 

Rules of the road, and other state laws and local motor vehicle lawr. and ordinances. 

Critical vehicle systems and subsystems requiring preventive maintenance. 

The vehicle, highway, and community features that aid the driver in avoiding crashes, protect 
him and his passengers in crashes, and minimize the extent of injuries in the event of 
accidents. 
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Signs, signals, and highway nnarkings, and highway design featurRS which require under- 
standing for sate operation of nnotor vehicles. 

Differences in chardLter istics of urban and rural driving, including safe use of nnodern 
expressways. 

Pedestrian safety. 

Driving schools intending to adnninister instruction under state progranns nnust take these mininnunn 
content requirements into consideration. In addition, state regulations dictate that certain specific 
objectives nnust be fulfilled before the driving schools will be accredited. These regulations include: 

A specified nunnber of clock hours of instruction for classroonn and behind-the-wheel training 
that exceed the nationally reconnnnended nnininnunn standards. 

The nunnber of clock hours of sinnulator instruction, driving range instruction, or observation 
tinne that nnay be substituted for a portion of behind-the-wheel training. 
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The student should know the qualifications and requirements for driving school 
instructor certification. 

There is little uniformity across the country in the qualifications required of driving instructors. 
S(jfne states innpose almost no special requirements while at U^ast one state requires instruttors U) m«H-t 
the same requirements as secondary school driver educators. 

RECOMMENDED STANDARDS FOR DRIVING INSTRUCTORS 

The Nati(jndl Professional Driver Education Association (NPDEA), an organi/dti'ni of pruf^'>,^ii)ruji 
driving instructcjrs, is directing its efforts toward establishing and maintaining a htqhiy' f}ii,iliii. rj wn4 
force. In addition to adopting a recommended course outline for training instructors, the NPOcA ha.^ 
indicated that instructors should meet certain requirements for qualif n, atitvi and ^ ^^rtifi dii jn The 
Association's recommendations include: 

Graduation from an accredited secondary school. 

No physical impairments which would affect ability to operate a motor vehich? dtvA tc lunn 
others to do so. A medical report should be an integral part of the license application 

A license from the state allowing him to give driving instruction for hire or tuition 

A valid operator's or chauffeur's license and no more than two moving violati<'ns nr one 
chargeable accident within the preceding two years. 

Ability to pass any examination mat the state requires on traffic laws, safe driving pid^ tn ^'s, 
operation of motor vehicles, and qualifications of driver training instructors. 

Minimum age of 25 years. 

In general, the driving school industry supports the estabhshnir^'nt C'f stan' j<iftjs t. ( 'i,T.,^ r-^r 
qualifications. However, such standards, it is contended, should relate to spei ifi. shMs i-'^iih'^' i in 
driving instruction and not involve the more general academic credf?ntiats sucli the need t-r i < r,\u^c\^' 
degree. Several states have established requirements which follow this approach. For example, 
Massachusetts requires behind-the-wheel instructors to complete a state-approved 45-hour basic course in 
driver education, and classroom instructors to complete an additional 45-hour advanced course. 

DRIVING SCHOOL INSTRUCTOR FUNCTIONS 

One purpose of this Guide is to identify a set of skills and knowledges afjpropnate U) rJnving 
instructKjn-sk ills and knowledges that might help to make up a set of required instructcjr quaiif !r:dtions 
However, before it is possible to deal with instructor qualifications, it is necessary to detc^rfTiine just 
what the instructors must do. Certainly, the driving instructor must teach. However, there are other 
functions he must perform. 

To determine what these other functions were, a survey was conducted arr.ong a nur^iber of the 
nation's leading driving schools. Respondents were asked to identity from a list of educational fun«,tions 
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thosH th^y bHhovf.Hj w-^rn d^n^^'f^f ' Jt^^ Tm tuofHssiwriril drivirK] instructors. The turv/tions Kinntif len-j inrliKje 
the foltuvyiru; rtujjur ( cjtoq( h'b 

Accepting New Students 

Grt'fting rvAV stucJtnu^ 

Int^'f V'^^'Mruj ruv; sriidt^nts briefly to asffjrtain thf? extent of their drivinq experience. 

Arrcjnu:r)L} for j.- t|uiSition of dnvinq permits, if necessary. 

Distr it)otinq vvntte'n rnufSe riujtt^riais and appropriate forms. 
Developing Instructional Materials 

Id^Titifv^nq Hfjprofjrt.it'r^ iristr uctional ot)jeLt!ves. 

'v'l^'i tinq and orqani.^'inq ^-ontent. 

SeU:'i tinq tiassroorn rTiethf)ds and teaching aids. 

{ ^'t^ f rMfii'ui jppln.jhle ieydl requirements and school policies. 

Pr^'l. .ir ini; !--,s. pljrts..jr>d stucient materials 
Scheduling Instruction 

Scht^iuhnq individual ancJ classroom instruction in accordance with school policies, 

Pef.;f..)rttnq t drv. filiations or schedule changes. 
Adm in is tering Ins tru a tion 

Prt;s^^ntlnq inftjrmation and rTianayinq classrcjtjm activities. 

Administer inq simuiatnr instruction and other forms nf classro{)m practice activities. 
ConduLtinq behind the. wheel instruction, on-road and off-road. 
Evaluating Progress 

Fvriluatmq f)r(>()ress of individual stijrjents through observation, interview, and development 

and administratiuri of tests. 

Identifying specific weaknesses of students and instructional materials. 

Preparing Students for License Examination 

Determining whetfier th*:' student has ail the necessary certificates and forms. 

Assuring that the student has mastered the skills and knowledges covered by the test. 

Helping the student to anticipate specific knowledges and skills to be tested, including giving 
the student a "dry run." 

Arrdnging to transport the student to the test site, in k6?eping with school policy. 
Assisting in identifying spe( die weaknesses if the student fails the test. 
Maintaining Records 

Mdintriin'ru} rf.,:nrd^ stud^'nt tJtter}dar>ce and achievement. 
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Providing students with certificates of course completion fur Ikinnsiny dnd insurdnce 
purposes. 

Assuring that autoniobiles, stu(ient drivers, and mstructurs are properly insured. 
Collecting Fees 

Collecting fees for lessons and providing students with receipts for payment. 

Turning in fees and appropriate records to the office, in accordapf:e with the school policy. 

Maintaining Automobiles and Equipment 

Assuring that automobiles are maintained in good operating condition in accordance with 
laws and regulations of the state. 

Participating in Community Activities 

Participating in educational and highway safety activities of the community in support of 
improved highway safety. 

improving instructional Competence 

Attending graduate and technical courses to enhance knowledge of traffic safety. 
Participating in professional meetings. 

Surveying literature on a regular basis to keep abreast of the availability of new niatendls, 
development of new instructional techniques, and publication of research findings. 

These functions represent a broad spectrum of activities. Nonetheless, each activity plays a role in 
the achievement of the driving instructor's ultimate goal, that is, endowing new drivers with the skills 
and knowledges needed for safe entry into the highway transportation system. 

The rest of Part II of this Guide will deal with the qualifications driving instructors ne(?d to carry 
out the functions described above. More specifically, the remainder of this section. Section B will disc iiss 
the functions concerned with improving professional competence. Section ll-C, Curriculum Development, 
will deal with the qualifications needed to develop effective instructional materials. Section ll-D, 
Curriculum Administration, will deal with the administrative functions involved in driving instruction, 
including scheduling and administering instruction, student evaluation, maintaining records, collecting 
fees, maintaining automobiles and equipment, and participating in community activities. 

INSTRUCTOR QUALIFICATIONS 

The professional qualifications dealt with in this Guide go far beyond those possessed by the great 
majority of driving instructors in practice today. It is apparent that the operators of driving schools, in 
responding to the survey of instructor functions, were not describing a state of affairs that presently 
exists but rather a goal for the future. They called for competence in administering simulator instruc- 
tion, conducting group discussions, and developing driving ranges-all approaches that are little used in 
driving schools today. On the whole, the functions described by operators of driving schools as 
appropriate to professional driving instructors differed little from those that are set forth for secondary 
school driver educators. 

In support of expanding and upgrading professional competence within driving schools, the 
following points may be made: 

1. ^ylany operators of driving schools wish to provide instruction under state-operated 
prograr-is. including programs within the state secondary school system and pr(>grams 
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leading to the acquisition of certificates of course completion for licensing purposes. 
Schools will not be eligible to participate in such programs unless their personnel and 
facilities meet state requirements. 

2. If driving schools are to represent an effective complement to secondary school progrtjms, 
they must compete on an equal tooting. Equality cannot be achieved, in the eyes of 
governmental agencies or the public at large, unless their instructors are every bit as 
"professional" as those in secondary schools, colleges, or commercial fleets. 

3. In several countries, such as Japan, Canada, and England , professional driving instruction 
is the predominant form of student preparation. In these countries, the capabilities of 
schools, including the qualifications of instructors as well as the naure of facilities, 
represent all of the capabilities discussed in this Guide.' 

Beyond his technical capabilities, the driving school instructor must be suited, both physically and 
psychologically, for his profession. He should have a genuine interest in teaching people to drive. He 
should be sufficiently mature and even tempered to cope with the extreme demands of driving and of 
teaching students who will present a wide range of learning problems. Many people obtain the services of a 
driving school instructor only after having failed to learn through other approaches. 

In addition to being an effective teacher, the driving school instructor must be a skillful and 
careful driver. His own driving practices must be congruent with those he is attempting to inculcate in 
his students. His own driving record must be relatively free of violations and accidents, both on and off 
the job. 



METHODS OF MAINTAINING PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCE 

The student should know the various means of maintaining and furthering his 
professional competence in the field of driver education and traffic safety. 

The principal source of competence for today's driving instructor is generally the driving school 
that employs him. Generally, only the largest schools maintain a teaching staff to which the driving 
instructor may turn for help in furthering his professional compexence. As st^^tes enact legislation dealing 
with the qualifications of supervisor instructors, the ability of the driving instructor to obtain help from 
this source should Improve. However, even the largest and most progressive driving schools may find 
difficulty in maintaining a permanent teaching staff with the breadth of knowledge required to further 
the professional competence of driving instructors. Some schools have turned co local colleges or even 
high schools fo; personnel to administer in-service educational programs. 

.Each driving instructor should be prepared to engage in those educational activities that will result 
in the continual upgrading of his professional competence. 

COLLEGE-LEVEL INSTRUCTION 

One does not need to be a college graduate to teach others to drive. However, colleges provide a 
useful source of education for driving instructors who wish to improve their professional competence. 

Efforts are under way now to encourage junior colleges to institute career programs for driving 
school instructors. These junior college programs would provide the same level of technical instruction in 
traffic safety education as is provided in most four-year college programs. 

Driving instructors not requiring or not wishing to take full driver education teacher preparatifjn 
programs may wish to improve their general professional competence by taking courses und«r adult 
education programs at nearby colleges or universities. 
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Some colleges and universities may offer correspondence courses for driver education teachers, 
often granting credit toward a degree. A recently compiled list of colleges and universities offering 
courses in driver education and traffic safety will be found at the end of this section. 

Undergraduate courses can include electives In the behavioral sciences and traffic safety such as 
sociology, social psychology, behavior of youth, attitude dev/elopment, law enforcement, traffic engineer- 
ing, legislation and licensing, state and local government, traffic management, and community support. 

Driving instructors may be given the opportunity to attend refresher conferences, workshops, and 
professional conferences and institutes. These activities provide instructors with the latest teaching 
developments and research findings in the field and the opportunity to discuss mutual problems and 
exchange individual experiences and Ideas. 

Two national conferences are held annually which may offer many benefits to driving instructors. 
They are the annual conference of the National Professional Driver Education Association (NPDEA) and 
the National Safety Congress sponsored by the National Safety Council. 

In addition to the two national conferences, instructors can attend various meetings at the state 
and local levels. State professional associations provide an opportunity for driving instructors to 
participate in programs designed to meet particular needs and interests. State agencies, such as the motor 
vehicle administration, department of public instruction, or the governor's office, sponsor meetings and 
conferences of interest to driver educators. 

Many organizations and agencies often conduct workshops, some highly specialized, some one-day 
affairs or a series of one-day meetings held in various parts of the state, permitting a greater number of 
teachers to attend and participate. 

Following is a list of conferences and workshops conducted for driver education instructors; 

Governor's Annual Safety Conference and Exposition. 

Annual meeting of the Highway Users Federation for Safety and Mobility. 

National Safety Council workshops. 

State and regional conferences. 

State highway engineering conferences. 

Workshops and seminars sponsored annually by various associations. 
Regional traffic court conferences. 

Regional meetings of the State Highway Officials Association, 
Summer school sessions on specific subjects at colleges and universities. 



PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 
Publications 

Because driver education is a relatively new discipline, it is changing and developing constantly. 
Research is being carried out by interested and involved individuals and organizations al! over the 
country. Newly-trained instructors with new ideas are expressing themselves in publications concerned 
with driver instruction. And the established leaders in the field continue to work for the improvement 
of driver education, sharing their opinions in speeches at various conferences and through articles In 
journals and periodicals. Often, these articles will provoke a written response from readers which can be 
as enlightening as the articles themselves. 

Many of the driver education publications have a section on new books, reports, and articles 
concerning driving instruction, A listing of the title, author, name and address of publication or 
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publisher, and date of publication makes it possible tor readers to order reprints. These sections have 
various standing headlines and are easily located (for example, Traffic Safety's "The Safety Library"). 

In addition to this readfjr information, some periodicals have their own year-end index which lists 
by subject matter all of the articles published in the magazine during the year. 

Driving instructors should work toward building their own reference library by purchasing books, 
and subscribing to magazines and other printed materials. Some publications are directed specifically at 
the driver education teacher, others concentrate on disciplines related to driver education. 

Suggested publications, listed in three different categories, appear at the end of this section. 

Professional Papers and Theses 

Other sources of current professional literature are papers written by graduate students in driver 
education and traffic safety for their advanced degrees. A copy of any dissertation can be secured by 
writing to University Microfilms, Box 1346, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The order must include the author 
and the year the paper was written. Indicating the number assigned to the paper will expedite receipt of 
the document. 

Books 

The driving instructor should be familiar with the recent books on the subject. Many of them are 
textbooks for high school students, with an accompanying teacher's manual. A few have been written to 
assist the instructor with such elements of the program as in-car instruction, curriculum, and teaching 
aids and equipment. 
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There are many organizations with an Interest in driver education and traffic safety that can 
assist the driving instructor by providing various types of printed material, such as brochures, pam- 
phlets, periodicals, and technical reports. The names and addresses of some of these organizations 
follow; 



AEtna Life and Casualty Company. Driver Education 
Services Section. 151 Farmlngton Avenue. Hartford. 
Connecticut 06115. 

Allstate Insurance Company. Driver Education 
Section. Allstate Plaza. Northbrook. Illinois 60062. 

American Association of Motor Vehicle Admin- 
istrators. 1828 L Street NW, Washington. D.C. 20036. 

American Automobile Association. 1712 G Street NW. 
Washington. D.C. 20006. 

American Manufacturers Association. 320 New Center 
Building. Detroit. Michigan 48202. 

American Medical Association. 535 North Dearborn 
Street. Chicago. Illinois 60610. 

Council for Exceptional Children. National 
Education Association. 1201 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Ford Motor Company. Automotive Safety Research 
Office, Dearborn. Michigan 48121. 

General Motors Corporation. Warren, Michigan 48090. 



Highway Research Board. National Academy of 
Sciences. 2101 Constitution Avenue NW. 
Washington. D.C. 20418. 

Highway Users Federation for Safety and Mobility, 
1776 Massachusetts Avenue NW. Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

Insurance Institute for Highway Safety. Suite 300. 
600 New Hampshire Avenue NW. Washington, D.C. 
20037. 

Private Truck Council of America. 1317 F Street NW, 
Washington. D.C. 20004. 

The Travelers Research Center, Hartford, Connecticut. 

State Department of Motor Vehicles in the state capital. 

State Department of Public Instruction, in the state 
capital. 

*U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

*U.S. Department of Transportation: Federal 
Highway Administration; also National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration, Washington, D.C. 
20402. 



TEXTUAL MATERIALS 



Aaron, James E. and Strasser, Marland K. Driver 
and Traffic Safety Education: Content. Methods 
and Organization. Fifth Printing, The MacMillan 
Company, New York, New York, 1966. 

American Automobile Association. Teaching 
Driver and Traffic Safety Education. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1965. 

Anderson, William G. In-Car Instruction: Methods 
and Content. A Manual for Teachers of Driver 
and Traffic Safety Education. Addison -Wesley 
Publishing Company, Reading, Massachusetts, 1968. 



Brody, Leon and Stack, Herbert J. Highway 
Safety and Driver Education. Prentice Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1954. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car. b'xth Edition, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1962. 

Insurance Institute for Highway Safety. 21st 
Annual Driver Education Achievement Program, 
1967-1968 School Year, 600 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW, Washington, D.C. 



SUGGESTED PUBLICATIONS 

The first group provides direct interest to driving instructors: 



Air Force Driver, published monthly by the 
Dteportment of the Air Force, Subscription avail- 
able through the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402. Subscription price— $2 per year. 



Driver Training. Published quarterly by the North 
American Professional Driver Education Association, 
PO Box 27368, San Francisco, Calif. 94127. 



•Requests for specific documents shoi'ld be addressed to the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402. 
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SUGGESTED PUBLICATIONS (Continued) 



i fifjhway Research News, published quarterly 
by the National Academy of Sciences, Highway 
Research Board Publications Office, 2101 
CO'^^ttrntion Avenue NW, Washington, D.C. 
20418. Subscription pnce-$5 F>er year. 

Journal of Traffic Safety Education, published 
quarterly by, and is the journal for, the California 
Driver Education Association; also the official 
voice of American Driver and Traffic Safety 
Education Association (ADTSEA). Membership 
in AOTSEA includes a subscription to this journal. 
Normember subscriptions at $4.00 per year can be 
obtained from Roger Lake, Subscription Editor, 
413 Dahlia, Corona del Mar, California 92625. 



School Safety, published quarterly by the National 
Safety Council, 425 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 6061 1 . Subscription price- 
$3.60 per year. 

Traffic Safety, published monthly by the National 
Safety Council, 425 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 6061 1 . Subscription price— 
$5.60 per year. 



This second group of publications is infornnative but rather technical: 

Educational Technology, 140 Sylvan Avenue, Transportation Research, published quarterly by 

Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632. Pergamon Press, Maxwell House, Fairview Park, 

Subscription price-$18.00 per year. Elmsford, New York 10523. Subscription price- 

$40.00 per year. 

Perceptual and Motor Skills, pubUshed b\month\\/: 
Box 1441, Missoula, Montana 59801. Subscription 
price— $40.00 per year. 



The publications in this last group are highly 

Applied Ergonomics, published quarterly by IPC 
House, 32 High Street, Guildford, Surrey, England. 
Subscription price-$25.00 per year. 

Educational and Psychological Measurement, 
published quarterly; Box 6907, College Station, 
Durham, North Carolina 27708. Subscription 
price-SlQ 00 per year. 

Human Factors, published bimonthly by the 
Human Factors Society. The John Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, Maryland 21212. Nonmember 
subscription price"$20.00 per year. 

International Journal of Man-Machine Studies, 
published four times yearly by Academic Press, Inc , 
1 1 1 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10003. 
Subscription price-$26 per year. 



inical in fields related to driver education: 

Instructional Technology, published binrronthly by 
Girard Associates, Inc., Box 455, Mt. Arlington, 
New Jersey 07856. Subscription price~-$30.00 
per year. 

Journal of Applied Psychology, published bimonthly 
by the American Psychological Association, 1200 
Seventeenth Street NW, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
Subscription price— $2 per issue; $10.00 per volume. 

Journal of Experimental Psychology, published 
monthly by the American Psychological Association, 
1200 Seventeenth Street NW, Washington, D.C. 
20036. Subscription price— $50 per year. 

Journal of Motor Behavior, published quarterly; 
726 State Street, Santa Barbara, California 93101 . 
Private individual subscriber rate— $8 per year, 
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iNSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION OFFERING 
MINOR OR MAJOR IN SAFETY EDUCATION 



lnititwtl«n 
Arlx«n« St«t« Unlvarilty 

Ttmpt, Arizono 

Univ«riity ml Arix«n« 

Tucton, Arizono 

C«llf«rnU St«t« C«li«|« 

Long Beach Colifornio 

C«lif«rnl« St«t« C«li«|« 

lot Angtltt, Coliforni* 

Fr«tn« St«t« C«ll«|« 

Fretno, Colifornio 

S«c«r«iii«nt« St«t« C«ll«g« 

S«crominlo, Colifornio 

Arf«mi St«t« C«ll«|« 

Alumoto, Colorodo 

C«l«r«rf« St«t« Univarlity 

Fori Collint, Colorcdo 

S«uth«rn Cannacticwt Stmfm C«il«|« 

New Hovtn, Connecticut 

University «! G««rgi« 

Athens, Georgio 

i4mhm St«t« Unlv«rilty 

Pocolello, Idoho 

l«it«rn lllln«ii Univ«rtity 

Chorletton, 111 in oil 

illinsil St«t« Univarlity 

Normol, lllinoit 

N«rth«rn lliinaii Univ«riity 

DeKolb, lllinoit 
Qwlncy C«il«|« 

OuinCy, lllinoi) 

S«wth«rn lllin«ii Unlvartity 

Corbondole, lllinoit 

S«wth«rn liiin«ii Univarlity 

Edwordtville, lllinoit 

Univ«riity ml lllinaii 

Urbono, lllinoit 

W«it«rn IllinsI: 

Mocomb, lllinoit 

lnrfi«n« St«t« Unlv«rilty 

Terre Houle, Indiono 

M«nch«it«r C«ll«8« 

North Monchetler, Indionn 

Pvrdvm Univarlity . 

Lofoyelte, Indiono 

imwm St«t« Univarlity 

Amet, lowo 

Univarlity «! Dwbwi|W« 

Dubuque, lowo 

Fort H«yi K«ni«i St«t« C«ll«|« 

Hoyt, Kcntot 

K«ni«i Stst« T««ch«ri C«ll«|« 

Emporio, Kontot 

W«it«rn Kantwcky Unlvsrilty 

lowiing Green, Kentucky 
L«wiii«n« St«t« Univarlity 
lolon Rouge, Louitiono 
T«wi«n St«t« C«il«t« 
Towton, Morylond 
Univarlity «! M«ryl«nd 
College Pork, Moryl«nd 
Mlchi|«n St«t« Univ«rtity 
Eott Lonting, Michif«n 
N«rth«rn M4clii|«n Univ«rilty 
Morquetic, Michigon 
M«nli«t« St«t« C«ll«f« 
Monkoto, Minnfliolo 
C«ntr«l MiliflWri St«t« C«li«|«* 
Worrentburg, Mit*ouri 



X X 
X 



lnititwti«n 
N«rth««it Miii«wrl St«t« C«li«|« 

Kirktville, Mittouri 

N«rthw«lt Miii«wrl St«t« C«li«|« 

MoryvUle, Mittouri 

S«wthw«it Mlii«wrl Stflt« C«IU|« 

Springfleld, Mittouri 
Ch«4r«n St«t« C«il«|« 
Chodron, Nebrotko 
K««rn«y St«t« C«il«8« 
Kiorncy, Nebrotko 
Pmrv St«t« C«ll«|« 
P«ru, Nebrotko 
W«yn« St«te C«ll«|« 
Woyne, Nebrotko 

W«lt«rn N«w M«xlc« Unlv«riity 

Silver Ci»y, New Mexico 
■r««lilyn C«ll«|« «' th« City 
Univ«riity «« N«w y«rli 

Irocfclyn, New Yory 

N«w T«rli Univ«riity 

New York, New York 

MUmi Unlv*riity 

Oxford, Ohio 

C«ntr«t St«t« C«ll«|« 

Edmond, Oklohomo 

Olil«h«m« St«t« Unlv«riity 

Siillwoter, Oklohomo 

Unlv«riity «tf Oraf«» 

Eugene, Oregon 

l«it StrflUrflburf St«t« C«li«f« 

Eott Stroudtburg, Penntylvonio 

lrfinb«r« St«t« C«li«f« 

Edinboro, Penntylvonio 

0«n«v« C«iUc« 

Bsover Follt, Penntylvonio 

lnrft«ii^ Univarlity ml P«nniylv«ni« 

Indiono, Penntylvonio 

Univ«rilty «« Pittibilrf h 

Pitttburgh, Penntylvonio 

Unlv«rilty T«nn«ii«« 

Knoxvilie, Tennettee 

Unlv«riity «f H«uit«n 

Houtton, Texot 

C«ntr«l W«ihlnft«n St«t« C«il«8« 

Ellentburg, Woihington 
M«rih«ll Unlv«rilty 
Huntington, Wetl Virginio 
Sh«p«ril C«ll«f« 
Shepherdtlown, Wett Virginio 
W«it Vlrglnl* St«t« C«IUf« 
Intlitute, '' ttl Virginio 
W«tt Vir,;ini« Univ«rilty 
Morgonloi i, Wetl Virginio 
W«it Llbf^-Ty St«t« C«li«8« 
Wett Ube; . West Virginio 
St«Ut St!:t 'iiiiv«rfity 
Menomoni ^ .' ontin 
Univ«rii I ^ifc«niin 
Mflditon, Vtf y/\yin 
Wlfc«nfir It:*',* Univarlity 
Oihkoih, V iu ' in 
Wlic«niln $ Univarlity 
P1«Heville, Wi.uCXitin 
Wlic«niln St«t« Univarlity 
Whilewol«r, Witcontin 



' Also SpflCtolitt Degreii Offered 



X 

X X 
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DRIVER & SAFETY EDUCATION 

COURSES 
-a survey 
of colleges 
and universities 



by Paul O. Carr 



Paul O Carr is retired president of the 
District of Columbia Teachers College 
A former member of the NEA National 
Commission on Safety Education, he now 
serves as a consultant to the Commission 



More than 1,100 courses m driver and 
safety education, or related courses, were 
SMbmitted by 255 colleges and universi 
ties in this survey. Of these courses. 749 
will bp offered during the 1970 siinimer 
sessions The courses, where indicated, 
show that 469 are undergraduate ?A 1 are 
graduate, and 370 may be taken for either 
undergraduate or graduate credit. 

The NEA Commission on Safety Educa 
tion. with the assistance of personnel in 
the state departments of education con 
ducted this survey Information on courses 
anO degrees was received from colleges 
and universities in 46 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Not all of the institu- 
tions of higher education within the states 
submittmg reports are included m this 
survey, but the returns received are repre 
sentattve of the course offerings in driver 
and safety education and m related areas 
of study for 1969 70. 

Fifty-five institutions offer a bachelor's 
degree program. 27 a master's degree 
program, and 4 a doctor's degree pro 
gram tor either a major or a minor or both 
m driver and safety education. 

The courses deal primarily with teacher 
preparation, accident prevention, super 
vision and administration, and special 
problem areas m traffic safety. A ma|Ority 
of them offer 3 semester hours credit. 



Reprinted from Safety, Vol. VI, No. 2, March-April 1970, through the courtesy of the publisher, the 
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INSTITUTIONS Of HIGHER EDUCATION OFFERING COURSES 

IN DRIVER AND SAFETY EDUCATION 

A LISTING BY STATES FOR 1969-70 



Important: Unless otherwise indicated all courses are offered annually. 
Offered occasionally* 
Offered as extension service** 



When Offered: 



1 — 1st semester 

2 — 2nd semester 

3 — fall quarter 



4 — winter quarter 

5 — spring quarter 

6 — summer 



Credit hours and level: 

Semester credits unless indicated by a "q" (quarter) 

U — undergraduate G+graduate B — both U and G 



11 



ALASKA 

No couf»«» ore pr«»«ntly offered in 

Aiotko t intliluliont of higher leorn- 
ing in leecher preporolion pro- 
gromi designed to develop leochert 
of Drtver Educolion or Sofeiy 
Educolion." 

ARIZONA 

Arlx«n« St«t« Unlvarilty, Tampa 

Driver Educotion I, il 

Induitriol Hygiene 

Induttriol Hygiene II 

Orgon. A Admin, of Driver 8. Sofely 

Educotion 
Pro Seminor Trontporlotion Sofely 
Sofety Educolion 

Two.Wheeled Motor Vehicle Sofely 
Nartharn Arlzana Unlvarilty, 
Plaiitaff 

Driver Educolion 
Sofety Educolion 
Unlvariity af Arlzana, Tucian 

Sofety Educolion 

Sofety t Troffic Educolion 

ARKANSAS 

Arkaniai Stata Unlvarilty< 
Janaibara 

Driver Educolion — leginning 
Driver Educolion — Advonced 
Arkantat Palytachnic Callaia, 
ftuiialvllla 

Driver & Troffic Educolion I 
Driver & Troffic Educolion II 
Stata Callaia af Arkaniai, 
Canway 

Driver Educolion 

Advonced Work in Driver Educolion 
Unlvariity af Arkaniai, 
PayaHavllla 

Driver Educotion {Orgon, & Adm. 

Progrom) 
Workshop in Driver Educolion 

(Prob'emt, Legitlelion, ond New 

Development) 

CALIFORNIA 

Callfarnia Stata Callaia, 
Lani laach 

Admin. ^ Supervision of Driver 

Educolion Progromi 
Automotivet I 
Driver ond Troffic 
Driver & Troffic Sofely Educotion I 

Loborolory 
Driver A Troffic Safely Educetion II 



1, 2, 6 


3 1 


16-5 


1, 6 


3 1 


16-5 


2 


3 1 


16 


1. 6 


3 1 


16-5 


). 6 


3 fi 


16-5 


1, 2, 6 


3 1 


16-5 


6 


3 G 


5 


1, 2, 6 


3 1 


11-5 


1, 2, 6 


3 1 


11-5 


2 


3 1 


16 


1. 2, « 


3 B 


l*-5 


6 


3 U 


10 


6 


3 U 


10 


\. 2, 6 


3 U 


II 


I, 2, 6 


3 U 


II 


6 


2 U 


2 


6 


2 U 


2 


I 


3 1 


II 


6 


3 1 


6 


1, 6 


2 1 


II 


1, 2 


2 U 


11 


1, 2, 6 


2 1 


II 


1, 2, 6 


1 S 


II 


1, 2, 6 


2 1 


II 



Driver & Troffic Sofely Educolion II 

Loborolory 
Driving Simulolort 
Driving Simulolor* Loborolory 
Elem. ^ Sec. School Sofely 
Fir»l Aid 

induttriol Sofety 
Police Field Operoliont 
Public Sofely 

School Emergency Procedures 
Sllmulonit ond Deprettonit 
Troffic Engineering 
Troffic low% ond Procedure* 
€allfarn|« Stata SalUga, 
Lai Anialai 
Accident & Sofely Sludiet 
Advonced Studiei in Troffic & Sofety 

Educolion 
Driver Educotion Curriculum 
Driver Trolning Progrom 
Legol Atpectt of Driver Educotion 

& Driver Troining 
Orgon. & Supervitlon of Sofety & 

Driver Inttructlon Progromt 
Troffic Simulotor ln»truction 
Callfarnia Stata Palytachnic 
Callaia, San Lull Obtipa 
Sofety Educotion Prin. & Proclicet of 

Sofely ot Applied to Home, School, 

Community & Troffic Situotion* & 

Accident Prevention 
Chapman Callaia, Orania 

Accident Prevention: Public Sofety 
Chica Stata Callaia, Chica 
Advonced Driver Educotion 
losic Driver Educotion 
Driver Educolion 
Piychology of Troffic Sofety 
Public Sofety t Acc{den> Prevention 
Praina Stata Callaia, Praina 
Driver Edocotlon Troining 
First Aid 

Field Work Heolth 

Sofety Problems Progrom 

Safety Educolion 

Teoching First Aid 
Humlialrit Stata Callaia, Areata 

Conservotlon of Humon Reiources 

Driver Instruction in Sec. Sch. 

Problems & Proctices in Driver 
Troining 

Simuletor In Driver Instruction 

Student Teoching In Sp. Fields 
Pacific Unian Callaia, Aniwin 

t.rlver Educotion 

Sofety Educotion 

Alcohol ond Norcotics Educotion 
lehoviorol Foctors In Troffic Sofety 



1. 2, 6 


1 1 


IB 


1, 2, 6 


2 fi 


1 1 


1. 2, 6 


1 8 


18 


\ 


2 1 


11 


\, 2, 6 


2 U 


1 8 


1. 2, 6 


2 fi 


II 


I. 2 


3 U 


II 


1, 2, 6 


2 B 


II 


2 




10 


1, 2, 6 
1 


3 1 


IB 


3 B 


II 


1 6 


3 1 


1 1 


3, A, 5 


2q U 


1 2 


3, 4, 5 


4q G 


12 


3. 5 


2q U 


12 


3. 5 


2q U 


12 


3. A. 5 


4q G 


12 


3. 4, 5 


2q U 


12 


3. 4, 5 


2q U 


12 


3 


3q U 


1 1 


'2 


3 1 


II 


2 


3 1 




1, 2 


3 1 




1, 2 


3 1 




6 


3 1 




1 


3 fi 




1, 2, 6 


3 U 




1 


2 U 




1 


1 G 




\ 


2 G 




1, 2, 6 


3 U 




2 


1 U 




3, 4 


4q 1 




3. 5 


5q 1 




4. 5 


3q 1 




4, 5 


3q 1 




A. 5 


3q 1 




5 


3q 1 




3. 6 


3q fi 




1. 6 


3 B 




2 


3 1 
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* a 






c !! 


£ > 


















a 




»o 




» 


Driver education 


2 


3 1 


1 4 


Driver Troining & SimulotiOn 




3 B 


1 4 


fubhc Sofety & Accident frevention 


2 


3 B 


1 4 


Sacramantfl Stata Canaga, 








Sacrama nta 








FounOOtiOnS of Safety 1. Accident 








Prevention 


1.2,6 


3 U 


1 6 


Driver & Troffic Sofety Educotion ' 


2, <3 


3 U 


16 


Driver !• TroRic Sofety Educotion l> 




3 U 


1 6 


Introduction to Driver SimufotiOn 


2 


1 U 


16 


Loborotory for lehind-the- Wheel 








D iving 


1, 2 


1 U 


1 6 


Orgon. !■ Admin of Sec Driver 








, Instruction 


2 


2 U 


1 6 


San Diaga Stata Callaga, San 








Oiaga 








Admin 1. Trends in Troffjc Sofety 








EducottOn 


7 


3 G 


1 6 


Advanced Driver Education L Driver 








Trciinrng 


'. 2. 6 


3 U 


16 


Instructor s Course m First Aid 


2, 6 


3 U 


1 6 


Introduction to TroffiC Safety 


1 


3 U 


1 6 


Multi Medio TechniqutfS in Driver 








Instrurtion 




3 U 


1 6 


Safety Eoucut'On & Accident 








f rr ventiOn 


2. 6 


3 B 


1 6 


Sc^COl Soft^ty frogroms I 








Procedures 


2 


3 G 


I 6 


Troffic Safety !■ Driver Education 


1,2,6 


3 U 


1 6 


San Franciica Stata Callaga, 








San Franciica 








Advanced Driver Education 


2. 6 


2 B 


1 8 


Curriculum |> Instruction m Ht'Olth 








& Safety EducotiOn 




2 B 


1 B 


DriV(>r Instruction Programs 


I, 6 


3 B 


1 B 


Dfivff Training & D'tvwr Simulation 


I. 2 


2 B 


1 B 


Elompntary Srhool Sofety 


\. 2. 6 


3 B 


1 B 


Emergency Procedures 


2 


1 U 


1 B 


{novations in Driver EduccittOn 


' 6 


1 B 


I 


Introduction to Driver EduccitiOn 


' 1. 2. 6 


2 B 


I B 


Lif# Saving 1. Wotcr Safety 


' , 2 


1 U 


1 B 


Sofety & Accident Prevention 


1, 2. fi 


3 B 


1 B 


Teoching with Driving Simulators 




1 B 


1 


ThfOry & Practice in Adv Swunmrnq 








Life Soving & Water Safety 


). 2 


2 B 


IB 


Wat^r Safety Instruction 


t, 2 


1 U 


IB 


San Joia Stata Callaga, San Jaie 








Accident Prevention & Sofety 








EduCOtiOn 


t. 2 


2 B 




Driver Education Closs^oom 


1. 2 


3 B 




D'lve' EducotiOn P'OCtiCum 


1. 2 


3 B 




Driver Educotion Simutotion 


t, 2 


2 B 




Introd to Driver & TrtifTic Sofety 








EducotiOn 


1, 2 


2 B 




Univariity af Califarnia. Oavii 








Defensive Driver Trdminq 




0 


1 


Univsriity af CaUfarnia, San 








Oiago 








er 1. Sofety Educcit On 








COt^i^ADO 








Adami Stata Callaga, Alomaia 








Admin, of Driver Education ProqrOim 


6 


3q G 


— 


Advonced Driver EducotiOh 


5. 6 


3q B 


to 


Bosic Driver Educotion 




3q B 


10 


Corr Development for Drivei 








EdL'COtrOn 


6 


3q G 




Driver EducoliOn 


3 6 




10 


Sofety Education 


4, 6 


3q B 


10 


Simulotor li Multiple-Cor-Dnver 








Range 


6 


3q G 




Catararfa Stata Caltaga/ Graaley 








Advonced Driver Educotion 


J 


3 B 


10 


Automotive Systems 


5 


3 B 


)0 


Driver Educotion 1 & II 


3, 4, 5 


3 B 


10 


Legol Aspects 


4 


3 B 


?0 


Methods 1. Mot. of Driver Education 


3 


3 B 


10 


Multi-Medio 


4 


3 B 


10 


MVOH 


3 


3 B 


10 


Orgon. 1. Admin. 


5 


5 B 


10 


Sofety Educotion 


5 


3 B 


10 


Sofety Educotion 


3. 4. 5 


3 B 


10 


, Stmulohon 


3 


3 B 


10 



X - 

^ a 



Calorarfo State Unlvarilty, 
Fart Collins 

Driv?r Education & Trofftc Sofely 
Industrial & ConstructiOnol Sofety 
Problems m Sofely EducotiOn 
Sofety & Driver Educotion (Adv | 
Sofety Education 
Simulotion & Progrom Orgon 
Specie I Prob. in Driver EducotiOn 

Southarn Calararfo Stata 
Callage, Puabia 
Bosic Driver & Sofety Education 
Introduction to Sofety Educotion 

Unlvarilty af Colararfo, louldar 
Advonced Driver Education 
Driver Educotion 
Sofety tducotion 

CONNECTICUT 

Cantral Cannecticut Stata 
Callaga, Naw Iritian 

Driver Educotion 
TrofTic Sofety !• Driver Educotion 
Sautharn Cannacticut Stata 
Collage, Naw Havan 

Advonced Methods & Moteriols in 
Teoching Driver !• Sofety Educo- 
tion ' 
Driver Educotion & Troining (non- 

licensed drivers only) 
Driver Educotton & Troffic Sofety ) 
Driver Educotion & Troffic Sofety II 
Organ.. Admin. & Supervision of 
Sofety Educotion 
Principles of Accident Prevention 
School & Compus Sofety 
Simulation in Driver EducotiOn 
Troffic 4i Sofety Educotion 

(Introduction) 
Traffic Engineering I Highwoy 

Tronsportotion 
TrofTic Low Enforcement 
Unlvarilty of Iridgapart, 
■ridgapart 

Drivei Edu. & Trof. Sofety 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Oiitrf^t of Columbia Ttfachari 
Collage 

Driver & Sofety Educotion 
George Waihingfon Univeriity 

BosiC SimulotiOn-Driver EducotiOn 
Driver & Sofety Educotion I 
Driver & Sofety Educotion U 
Sofety Educotion 
Sofety Educotion— Core & 
Prevention 

FLORIDA 

Florida A A M Unlvarilty, 
Tollahaiiae 

Driver & Troffic Education 
Cenerol Safety Educotion 
The Teoching of Driver & TroffiC 
Snfet/ Educotion 
Flarida Atlantic Unlvarilty, 
■ oca Ratan 

Driver & Troffic Sofety Educotion 1 
Driver & TrofFic Sofety Educotion II 
Safety Educotion 
Flarida Stata Unlvarilty, 
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Indtptndtnt Study; Saftty 
Industrial Saftty ^ >gfamt 

Organization, Kdministrotion, 

Suptrvision 
OrgonUotion, Administration, 

Suptrvision Saftty Education 
Psychology of Saftty Education & 

Accidtnt Pravtntion 
Stminor: Current Problems }n 

Traffic Saftty 
Traffic Program Management 
Trtnds & Probltms in Drivtr & 

Traffic Saftty Education 
Workshop in Saftty Education 
Stata UnWariity af Naw Yark, 
Aibany 

Traffic Education i & || 
Trtnds k Probltms in Traffic 

Education 
{Alio coursts In biomtchanics, 

tnglnatrtng, and busi'ntis for 

saftty majors in othtr schools of 

Ntw YorW Univtrsity) 
ttata Univariity Cailaga, luMaia 
Advancad Drivtr EducoHon k 

Traffic Saftty 
Drivar Education k Traffic 

Saftty I & It » 
Driving School Instructor's Courst 
Efftctlva FIttt Ofitrotion 
Pupii Transportation far Suptrvisors 
Laomlni to Driva 
Rafrtthar k Updating Courst for 

Drivar Education Taochars 
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Trends k Probltmi in Driver 
Education k Traffic Safety 
Stata Untvariity Cailag a, 
Cartianrf 

Advanced Driver k Traffic 

Safety Education 
Driver & Traffic Safety Education 

I & II 

Stata Univariity Caiiaf a, 
Oiwaga 

Driver k Traffic Safety 

Driver k Traffic Safety Education 

Problems k Trends in Driver 

Education 
Traffic Safety Movement 
Trtnds li Problems in Driver 

Education 
Taachari Caiiaf a, Caiumbia 
Univariity, Naw Yark 
Driver li Traffic Safety Education 
Trends k Problems in Driver k 

Traffic Education 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Atlantic Christian Caiiaft, 
Wiiian 

Teaching Driver Education 
Catawba Caiiafa, Saiiibury 

Driver Education 
lait Carolina Univariity, 

Graanviila 

Driver Education 
Fayattavilla Stata Univariity, 

Fayattaviiia 

Driver k Safety Education 
Jahnian C. Smith Univariity, 

Chart atta 

Advanced Driver Education Seminar 
Workshop in laiic Driver Education 

Lanair Rhyna Caiiaga, Hickory 
Methods af Teaching TroHtc Safety 
& Drivtr Education 

Narth Caraiina Arf. A Tach. 
Stata Univariity, Graanibara 
Driver Education k General Safety 
Drivtr Education, Principles k 
Methods 

Driver Education k Teacher Training 

Driver Education k Traffic Safety 
Narth Carolina Stata Univariity, 

Raialfh 

Driver Education 
Pambraka Stata Univariity, 

Pambraka 

Driver Trailing 
Univariity af Narth Carallna, 

Chapal Hill 

Driver Education 



OHIO 

Aihlanrf Callaia, Aihlanrf 

Driver Training Workshop 
iawtlni Oraan Stata Univariity, 
Rawllni Graan 

Advanced Driver Education 
Driver Bducotion Instructors 
Driver Education Instructors 
Driver Education Instructors 
Cantral Stata Univariity, 
Wilbarfarca 

Driver Training for Tear »rs 
Clavalanrf Stata Unlv^iViity, 
Clavalanrf 

Drivtr li Traffic Safety Education 

(Advanced) 
Drivtr li Traffic Saftty Education 

(losic) 

Kant Stata Univariity, Kant 

Intraducti6n to Drivtr k Traffic 

Safety Education 
Organ, k Methods in Driver k 

Troffic Sofety Educotton •4, 5 
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Miami Unlv«rilly, Oximrd 

Advonced Driver Educotion Inititute 
Advonced Driver Educotion & 
Sofety 

Boiic Driver Educotion Workihop 
Driver Educotion & Sofety 
OhU Northarn Unlvartlty, Ada 

Driver Educotion 
Ohio Stata Unlvarllty, Caiumbut 

Driver Educotion 
Ohio Univartlty, Athani 

Advonced Driver Teocher Troining 
Unlvartlty af Akron, Akran 

Driver Educotion (or Teacheri 
Unlvartlty of Cincinnati, 

Cincinnati 

Driver Educotion 

Driver Troining 

Driver Educotion Workihop 
Unlvartlty af Daytan, Dayton 

Driver Educotion 

OKLAHOMA 

Cantrat Stata CoUaga, IdmanJ 

Driver & Troffic Sofety Educotion 

I & ri 
Sofety Educotion 
Workihop (n Sofety Educotion 
Narthanstarn Stata Calla|a, 
Tohlaquah 

Advonced Driver Educotion 
Auto Mechonici 
Beginner'} Driver Educotion 
Driver It Troffic Sofety Educotion 
Fir%t Aid 

Sofety Education 
Southaattarn Stata Calla|a, 
Durant 

Drtver Educotion Workihop 
Dftver & Troffic Sofety Educolion I 
Drrver & Troffic Sofety Educotion II 
Generol Sofety Educolion 
Oklahoma Stata Unlvartlty, 
Stillwatar 

AudiO'Vtfuol Workihop in Driver 

Educotion 
Automotive Technology for Driver 

Educolion Teocheri 
Pint Aid 

Methodi of Driver l> Troffic Sofety I 
Method! of Driver k Troffic Sofety M 
Mfthodf & Moterioli in Generol 
Sofety 

Multiple Cor Dnving Rongc 
School Shop Sofrty 
Simulotion in Driving Education 
Workshop in Dnver & Sofety 

tducotion 
Workshop >n Sofety Educotion 

OREGON 

Oragon Stata Unlvartlty, 
Corvalllt 

Driver Educotion & Troining 
Sofety Educotion 
Speciol rroblems in Troffic Sofety 
Portland Stata Unlvcrtlty, 
Partland 

Driver Educotion & Troinmg 
Unlvartlty of Oragan, lugana 

Adrt:n & Supervision of Driver 

Educotion Progroms 
Driver Educotion 
Problems tn Troffic Sofety 
Psychology of Accident Prevention 
Psychophysicol Testing m Dr«ver 

Educotion 
Xeseorch 
Sofety Educotion 
Seminar 

Speciol Problems m Driver Educotion 
Work shop 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Ccllfarnia Stata Callaga, 
Cvllfarnia 

Driver Educotion ft Highwoy Sofety 
Introduction to Softty Educotion 
Moterioli ft Mtthodi in Sofety 

Educotion in Sec. ft Eltm, Grodti 
Viiuol ft Other Aids in Softty 

a«rlan Stata Callaga, Clarlan 
Driver Educotion 
Gentrol Sofely Educolion 
Organ, ft Admin, in Safety Educotion 
Psychology of Accident Prevention 

l«it Straiidtburg Stata Callaga, 
lait Straudiburg 
Highwoy Softly ft Driver Educotion 
Introduction to Sofety Educotion 
Methodi of Softty Educotion 
Principle! of Softty Educolion 
Psychology of Accident Prevention 

Cdinhcra Stata Callaga, 
Idlnbara 
Aulomolive System 
Aviotion 

Current lit. Stminor in Sofety 

Educotion 
Driving Simulotor ft Multiple Cor 
Field Experiences in Sofely 

Educotion 
Highwoy Softty 
Individuol Xeitorch Problems in 

Sofety Educotion 
Introduction to Sofety Educotion 
legol Aspects of S«fely Educotion 
Motorcycle Sofety 
Motor Vehicle low 
Orgon., Admin., ft Supervision of 

Sofely Educotion 
Philosophy of Softly Educotion 
Procticum in Sofety Educotion 
Principles of Accident Prtvenifion 
Progroms in Sofaty Educotion 
Xeseorch Techniques in Safety 

Educotion 
Slimulonts ond Depressonts 
Thesis (Softty Education] 
Troffic Engineering 
Tronsportotion Supervision 
Oanava Callaga, laavar Failt 
Audio-Visuol Methods tn Sofety 

Educotion 
Driver Troining Methods 
Generol Softty Education 
Orgon., ft Admin, of Sofety 
Educolion 
Indiana Unlvaritty af 
Panniylvania] Indiana 
Driver Educotion 
Introduction to Sofety 
Methods ft Motenol in Safety 

Education 
Orgon., ft Admin, of Softty 

Educotion 
Psychology of Accidtnt Prevention 

Lack Havan Stata Callaga, 
L«ck Havan 

Driver Education 

Mottriols ond Methods (Driver 

Educotion) 
Orgon., ft Admin, of Softty 
Psychology of Accidtnt Prevention 
Sofety Educotion 
Mlllarivllla Stata Callaga, 
Mlliarivlila 

Hif hway Safely ft Driver Educotion 
Generol Softly Educatian 
Organ, ft Admin, of Softty 

Educotion 
Psychology of Accid«nt Prtvtnfion 
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RHODE ISLAND 

lhaila lilanil Callaga, 
Pr aviilanca 

lavic Driver Education 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

■ rack Hilli Stata Callaga. 
Spaarflih 

Advanced Driver Education 
Advanced Safety Education 
Firit Aid I. Sofety Education 
Methodv af Driver Education 

Dakata Stata CalUga, Marflian 
Driv»r Educotion 

Huran Cailaia, Huran 
Driver Educotion Workihiop 

Nartharn Stata Callaga, 
Abarrfaan 

Dnver !• Troffic Safety Educotion 

Sofety Educotion 

Simuloticn 

Special Methods & MotenoU in 

Driver Education 
Special Methodt & Materials in 

Driver Educotion (Workthop) 2 
Sauth Dakata Stata Unlvarilty. 
■ raaklnti 

Advanced Driver Education 
laiic Driver Educotion 
Driver StmulotOrs 
Softty Education 
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11 

Southarn Stota CollaB*, 
Sprlniflalil 

Driver Educotion 6 
Univariity af South Dakoto, 
Varmilllon 

Advanced Driver Education 2 
Driver Educotion 1 
Sofety Educotion I 
Technique of Driving 2 

TENNESSEE 

Austin Wmmy Stata Univarilty, 
Ctarkivllla 

Driver Educotion 3, 4 

lait Tannaiiaa Stata Unfvarilty, 
CiarksvUla 

Advonctd Driver Educotion 6 
Beginning Driver Education & 
Driver Education 6 
Highwoy Traffic & Safety & 
Tannaiiaa Stata Univarilty, 
Naihvllia 

Driver Educotion & Troffic Sofety 
Methods of Teaching Driver 
Educotion 
Tannaftiaa Tachnolaglcal 
Unlvarifty, Coakavllla 
Driver Educotion'*— Instructor's 

Training 3, 4, 5 

Unlvarilty af Tannaiiaa, 
Chattanoaia 

Sofety Educotion !• First Aid 1, 2 

Unlvarilty of Tannaiiaa, 
Knoxvllla 

Advanced Driver A Traffic Sofety 

Education 5, 6 

losic Driver & Traffic Sofety 

Educotion 3, 4, 

lehaviorol Problems in Accident 

Prevention 3 
Civil & Defense Sofety Education 4 
Criticot Issues in Sofety Education 3, 4, 

First Aid l> Disoster Education 3, 4, 

Industriol Safely 4, 5 

Internship A Research «n Safety 

Educotion 
Organ., Admin., & Supervision of 

Safety Programs 6 
Principles of General Sofety 3, 4, 5, 6 

Problems A Research m Accident 

Prevention 5 
School Shop Sofety 4, 6 

Teoching of Swimming !• Life 

Sovings 3, 4, 5. 6 

Troffic Engineering 3. 4, 5 

Transportation Law & Procedures 3. 4, 5, 6 

Workshop in Safety Education A 

TEXAS 

Eait Taxa« Stata Unlvarilty, 
Commarca 

Driver Educo-tion 1, 2, 6 

First Aid 1. 2. 6 

Safety Education I, 2, A 

Incarnata Woori CoMaga, San 
Antanl o 

Driver & Safety Education 2 
Lamar Stata Collaga af 
Tachnaloiy, laaumont 

Driver Education 1, A 

First Aid & Sofety 1, A 

Student Teoching in Driver 

Education 2, A 

MIriwaitarn Unlvarilty, Wlehlro 
Falli 

Driver Education & Traffic Safety 2. A 

Pan Amarlcan Caltaia, Iillnburfl 

Advanced Techniques for Teaching 

Driver Education A 
Driver Education A 
Sofety Education A 
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Pralrla Vlaw A A M C«i{«|«« 
Pralria Vi«w 

Drive/ & Solely Educotion 
Driver Educotion 
Driver Educotion 
Drivtr Sofety 
Sofety Educotion 
Troffic Sofety Educotion 
Sam Hauitan Stata Univariity, 
HuntivUla 

Driver & Troffic Sofrty Educotion 1 

Driver & Troffic Sofety Educotion » 
Saulhwatt Taxa* Stata 

Univartlty, San Marcai 

Driver Educotion 

Sofety Educotion 
Staphan F. Auitln Stata 

Univartlty, Nacafrfachaf 

Driver Educe lOn 

Softly Educotion 
Sul Raat Stata Univarttty, Alpina 

Advonced Teoching Technique* of 
Driver & Troffic Sof. Edu, 

lotic Driver Educotion & Troffic 
Sofety 

Method* of Teoching Driver & 
Troffic Sofety Educotion 
Taxai A A I Unlvarilty, Kinpf 
villa 

Troffic Sofety Education I L II 
Taxat Waflayan Callafa, 
Fart Warth 

Driver Educotion 

Sofety Educotion 
Univarflty af Hauitan, Hauitan 

Driver Educotion I 

Driver Educotion II 

Firtt Aid 4 Sofety 

Orgon. & Admin, of Sofety 
Educotion 

Sofety Seminor 
Watt Taxas Stata Univartlty, 

Canyan 

Driver 1 Troffic Sofety Educotion I 
Driver & Troffic Sofety Educotion II 
Sofety Educotion 

VERMONT 

Unlvartity af Varmant, 
■ urlln|tan 

Advonced Courie in Driver 

Educotion for Teocher* 
laiic Course in Driver Educotion for 

Teochert 

VIRGINIA 

■ rlrfiawatar Callafla, 
Irirfiawatar 

Driver Educotion — lone 

Sofety Educotion 
Callaia af William and Mary. 

Wllllamtburg 

lotic Driver Educotion 

Sofety Education 1 Fir*l Aid 
Imary and Manry Callaia, 

Imary 

Driver Educotion 

Sofety Educotion 
Hamptan Inttltuta, Hamptan 

Driver Educotion I 

Driver Educotion It 
Langwaarf Callaga, Farmvilla 

Driver Educotion 

Driver Educotion 

Sofety & Firtt Aid 
iynchburi Calla|a, t.ynchbur| 

Driver Educotion 

Driver Educotion 

Sofety Educotion 

Sofety Educotton 
Marfitan Callaaa, Harrlianburi 

Driver L Traffic Safety 

Sofety & f^irtt Aid 
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Narfalk Stata Callafa, Narfalk 

Advonced Driver Educotion 
Driver Educotion 
Sofety Educotion 
Old Oamlnian Univarilty, 
Narfalk 
Driver Educotion 
fir\\ Aid 

Sofety Educotion 
Radfard Call^^a, Riiiafard 

Driver Education I ft II 

Generol Sofety 
Raanaka Callaia, Salam 

Driver Educotion ii Troffic Sofety 
Unlvartity af RIchmand, 

Richmand 

Firjt Aid i Generol Sofety 
Unlvartity af Vlrilnia, 
Charlattatvllla 

Driver Educotion 
Generol Sofety 
Vlr|lnla Cammanwaalth 
Unlvartity, Sichmand 

Driver EducatiO"^ 
Sofety Educotion 
Virilnia Palytachnic :r.ttltuta. 
Ilacktburg 

Driver Educoticn 
Generol Sofety & Firit Aid 
Method* * MaterioU m Sofety 
VIrilnia Stata Callapa, 
Patartburg 
Driver Educotion 
Driver Troining & Traff'C Sofety 
Firit Aid & Sofety 
Warkihop in Driver Education 

WASHINGTON 

Cantral Wathlngtan Sfata 
Caliaga, lllantbur| 

Driver & Trofftc Sofety Educolion I 
Driver 1 Troffic Sofety Education ■> 
Generol Sofety Educotian 
Highwoy Sofity Troffic Control 
Organ & Supervmon of Troffic 

Educolion 
Wattarn Wathinitan Stat* 
Callaga, laEllngham 
Advanced Driver & Troffic Sofety 

Educotton 
la*ic Driver & TroffiC Safety 

Educotion 
Directed Hetearch m Driver & 

Troffic Sofety Educotion 
Safety Educotian 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Marthall Unlvartity, Huntingtan 

Advonced Probleni* m Dnver 

Educotion 
Bo*ic Driver 1 Trofftc Sofety 

Educotton 
F.r*t Aid 

Generol Sofety Education 
Industrial Safety 
Troffic Low Enforcement 
Shaphard Callaga, 
Shaphardttawn 
Driver Educotion 1 Traffic Safety 
Generol Sofety Education 
Problem* *^ Driver i Sofely 
Education 
Watt Virginia Stata Callaga, 
Inttltuta 

la*ic Driver Educotion 

Problem* m Driver 1 Traffic Sofety 

Educotion 
Progrom* m wofety Education 
Method* in Teaching Driver 1 

Troffic Safety Education 
Organ 1 Admin, of Sofety 

Educotion 
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Part II 



- Driving Instructor 
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W«ft Virflnia Unlvvrtify, 
Mvrganf* wn 

A Procticum in Sofety 

Driver L Troffic Sofety Educntion 

Environment Aipecti of Hozordi 

Control 
Fint Aid 

Humon Foctori in Accident 

Prevention 
Philoiophicol Concept! of Sofety 
Plonning Coordinoting Sofety 

Progromi 
Principlei of Sofety Educotion 
Rtteorch in Sofety Educotion 
Sofety k Troffic Sofety Educotion 

Problemi 
Sofety Mcnpower Development . 
Sofety Problemi, Simutotion, & 

Innovotion 
Sofety k Troffic Sofety Educotionol 

Content Areoi 
Sofety Meoiureobility, Evoluotion, 

k Keieorch 
School & College Sofety Admini- 

itrotion 

Tech. k Procedure! in Driver & 
Sofety Education 
Wait LIbarty Sfafa Callaga, 
Wait Libarfy 

Core k Prevention of Athletic 
Driver Educotion k Troffic Sofety 
Problemi in Driver Educotion & 

Troffic Sofety 
Principle! of Sofety Educotion 
Sofety Education k Fir!t Aid 
Swimming IV 

Troffic Low Enforcement & 
Occujlotionol Sofety 

WISCONSIN 

St. Narbart Callaga, 
Wait Oa Para 

Advonced Troffic Sofety 

Bo!ic Problem! in Driver Education 

Sofety 

Staut Stafa Unlvartlty, 
Manamania 

Admin of Driver Educotion 
Civil Deftn!e Educotion 
Driver Educotion 
Driver Improvement Progrom! 
Generol Sofety 
Independent Studie! in Sofety 
lndu!trial Sofety 
Troffic k HighWoy Sofety 
Unlvariity af Wiicaniln, 
Marflian 

Independent Re!eorch (Sofety) 
Independent Study (Sofety) 
tn!tructionol Innovotion! k 

Procedure! in Driver & Troffic 

Sofety Educotion 
Problem! k Molerioh in Driver 

Educotion 
Problem! k Molerioh in Safety 

Educotion 
Pro-Seminor: Criticol Educotion 

l!!ue! Keloted to Injury k Low 

Prevention k Control 
Pro-Seminor: Legol k Liobtlity 

doctor! in Injury k Lo!! Pre- 
vention k Control 
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Curriculum Development 

Olbjeetives of Driver Instruction 

The driving instructor may be called upon to do more than teach people how to drive a car. Upon 
occasion he must set up programs that will meet state secondary school curriculum requirements, 
conditions for early (under 18) licensing, or the requirements of some special program. In these 
situations the instructor may be called upon to develop a formal curriculum. This will involve 
(1 ) establishing instructional objectives, (2) selecting and organizing instructional content, (3) selecting 
instructional methods and media, and (4) development of lesson plans. 

The student should know the systematic procedures for determining the 
instructional objectives that will allow driving instruction to produce safe, 
efficient vehicle operators. 

The ultimate goal of any driving instruction is to enable drivers to operate their vehicles safely, 
efficiently, and responsibly. If this goal is to be attained, objectives for driving instruction must be 
derived from those behaviors that constitute "safe, efficient, responsible" driving. 

Many driving instructors, like most drivers, tend to feel they know what behaviors make up the 
act of driving. Doubtless they know a great deal. However, a more systematic approach than depending 
upon one's own powers of recall is necessary if a truly comprehensive identification of driving behaviors 
is to take place. One highly systematic effort was the "Driver Education i'ask Analysis" performed by 
the Human Resources Research Organization (HumRRO) under sponsorship of NHTSA. Since this 
project served as the basis for much of the material used in identifying driving task requirements in 
Section III of this guide, a brief description is warranted. Moreover, the same general approach to the 
identification of instructional objectives may help individual driving instructors in establishing additional 
objectives appropriate to the particular requirements of their region. 

The Driver Education Task Analysis was intended primarily as a source of technical data to guide 
qualified curriculum development specialists in preparing appropriate driver education programs. It was 
not intended for direct application by driving instructors. Another task analysis has been performed by 
Malfetti (1970). While not as detailed as the Driver Education Task Analysis, the Malfetti analysis is 
prepared in a way that makes it more directly usable to driving instructors. 



ANALYSIS OF THE HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 

In attempting to identify the behaviors a driver may be called upon to perform, it is useful to 
look first at the larger system in which driving takes place. This system, generally called the Highway 
Transportation System, consists of the driver, the vehicle he operates, the roadway over which he 
travels, the traffic he encounters, and the general physical environment in which the operation takes 
place. Each of these highway transportation system "components" is capable of creating requirements to 
which the driver must respond. 

First, the driver must respond to himself as n ccjmponenl. His level of fatigue or alertness, his 
emotional state, his physical condition, and a variety of other individual factors may give rise to 
specific behaviors. For example, the tired driver may need to turn on the radio, open the window, 
get out of the car, or undertake other steps to offset fatigue. 
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NEW MEXICO 

N«w Maxic* Nishlcnrft 
Uiiiv«r«lt)r, L«t V«s«t 

Driv«r Educofloo. . 
Softty Eitucotion . 
N«w Maxic* %tmf University, 

Firit Aid I. Softly 
Sofefy EducoHon. 
University af N«w INcxIcc, 
Albu^iiar^u* 

loilc Drivtr EducoMon 
General Sofcfy Educotion . 
Induilriol Accident PrCvtnlion 
W««t«rn N«w M«xi«« University, 
Silver City 
^ FocltiHct In Phytkol Educotion, 
R«cr«otion ond Sofsty. . 
Orgoniiofion, Adminiitrolion ot 
Sofcty Educotlcn . . . 

NEW YORK 

Urm^klyn C«ll«s« ml City 
University, N«w Y«rlt 
AcciriSnt R«t«arch . 
Driver I, Traffic 5af«ry Educotion 
first Aid I, 5 of sty Educotion . 
TrSndt li Problems in Driver & 
Troffic Sofaty Educotion. . 
ith««« C«li«s«, Ithaca 

Drivtr It Troffic Sofcty Educotion 
Drivtr & Troffic Sofcty Educotion 

5of*ty Educotion 

TrCndt l> Problems in Driver & 
Troffic Sof«fy Educotion 
N«w Y«rk University (Center 
far l«f«ty), N«w Y«fit 
Advoncsd Softty Monogsment 
Compr«h«n»Iv» Progromming in 

Troffic Softty. 
Driver k Troffic Sofety Educotion 
DUisrtotlon PropoiolSemlnor. 
Environment ol Hygiene 
Rsld Experiences for the Sofefy 

Speciolitt 

Fcundotiont of Sofety for the Mod- 
ern Society. 
Generol Sofety Educotion 
Independent Study: Sofety 
indutlriol Sofety r ^gjom- 
Orgonizotion, K^mintttrotion, 
SupCrvition 
Orgenlxotion, Adminiifrofion, 

Supervision Sofety Educotion 
Psychology of Sofefy Educotion & 

Accident Prevention 
Seminor; Currant Problemi in 

Troffic Sofety 
Troffic Progrom Monogement 
Trends It Problems in Driver & 

Troffic Sofety Educotion 
Workshop in Sofety Educotion 
State UnWarslty af N«w Tarit, 
Albany 

Troffic Educotion 1 & li 
Trends It Problems in Troffic 

Educotion . 
(Alio courses In biomechonics, 

enflneering, ond business for 

safety mojors In othsr schools of 

New York Unlveriify) 
it«t« University C«li«a«, ■ufffala 
Advoncad Driver Educotion & 

Traffic Sofety 
Driver Educotion & Troffic 

Safety I & II. * 
Driving School Instructor's Course 
Eff«ctiv«^Fi««t 0|ierotion 
Pupil Tronsportation for Supervliors 
Learninf to Dfiv*. . 
Refresher & Updating Course for 

Driver Educotion Teochers . 
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Trends & Problems in Driver 
Educotion It Troffic Sofety 
St«t« University C«ii«|«, 
Ccrflanrf 

Advonced Driver It Troffic 

Sofefy Educotion . 
Driver & Troffic Sofety Educotion 

I I. II. 

State University C«il«|«, 
Osw«g« 

Driver It Troffic Sofety 

Driver & Troffic Sofety Educotion 

Problems It Trends In Driver 

Educotion . . 
Troffic Sofety Movement 
Trends It Problems in Driver 

Educotion ... 
Teachers C«il«s«, Cclumbia 
University, N«w Y«rl( 
Driver li Troffic Sofety Educotion 
Trends & Problems in Driver & 

Troffic Educotion 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Atlantic Christian C«li«B«, 
Wilson 

Teoching Driver Educotion. 
Catawba C«il«gc, Salisliury 

Driver Educotion 

last Carolina University, 

Or««nviiU 

Driver Educotion. 
Fay«tt«vilU Stat* University, 

Fay«tt«vili« 

Driver k Sofety Educotion . 
Jehnsan C. Smith University, 
Chariatt* 

Advonced Driver Educotion Seminor 
Workshop in losic Driver Educotion 

L«n«ir Ihyn* Calla|«, Hickory 
Methods of Teoching TroHic Sofety 
& Driver Educotion . 

N«rth C«r«llna Arg. A T«ch. 
Stat* University, Or««nsb«r« 
Driver Educotion It Generol Sofety 
Driver Educotion, Principles It 

Methods . . 
Driver Educotion l> Teocher Trolning 
Driver Educotion I. Troffic Sofety 

Narth Carallna Stat* Univariity, 
NaUlih 

Driver Educotion . 
^ambrak* Stat* Univarilty, 

^•mbr«k« 

Oriver Troining 
Unlvarsity af Narth Carolina, 

Chapai Hill 

Driver Educotion 



OHIO 

Ashland C«ll«|«, Ashland 

Driver Troining Workshop 
■•wlini Or««n Stat* University, 
■ •wling Or««n 

Advonced Driver Educotion 
Driver Hducotion Instructors 
Driver Educotion Instructors 
Driver Educotion Instructors . 
Central Stat* University, 
Wlib«rf«rc« 

Driver Troining for Teor' «rs . 
Cl«v«iand State UniViVilty, 
Clavalcnd 

Driver & Troffic Sofety Educotion 

(Advonced) 
Driver & Troffic Sofcty Educotion 

(losic) 

Kent State University, Kent 

Introduction to Driver & Troffic 

Sofety Educotion 3, 4^ 

Orgon. & Methods in Driver & 

Troffic Sofety Educotion •4, 5 
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Is 



Mlamt Univarilty, Oxford 

Advonced Driver Educorion Institute 
Advonced Driver Educotion & 
Sofely 

Bosic Driver Educotion Workshop 

Driver Educotion & Sofety 
Ohio N«rth«rn Univarilty, Adm 

Driver Educotion 
Ohio Stata Untvariity, Catumbui 

Driver Educotion 
Ohia Univarilty, Athani 

Advonced Oriver Teocher Troining 
Univariity mf Akron, Akron 

Driver Educotion for Teachers 
Unlvarilty mt Cincinnati, 

Cincinnati 

Driver Education 

Driver Training 

Driver Educotion Workihop 
Univariity af Daytan, Dayton 

Driver Educotion 

OKLAHOMA 

Central Stata Coltaga, EdmanJ 

Driver & Troffic Sofety Educotion 

I & II 
Sofety Educotion 
Workihop in Sofety Educotion 
Narthaaitarn Stata Catla|«, 
T'ahlaquah 

Advonced Driver Educotion 
Auto Mechonict 
Beginner's Driver Educotion 
Driver & Troffic Sofety Education 
First Aid 

Sofety Educotion 
Sauthaaitarn State Callaga, 
Durant 

Driver Education Workihop 
Driver & Troffic Sofety Education I 
Driver li Troffic Sofety Educotion II 
Generol Safety Education 
Oklahoma Stata Univariity, 
Stitlwatar 

Audio-Viiuol Workihop in Driver 

Educotion 
Automotive Technology for Driver 

Educotion Teocheri 
Firit Aid 

Methodi of Driver & Troffic Sofety I 
Methods of Driver & Troffic Sofety II 
Methods & Moterioli in Generol 
Sofeiy 

Multipte-Cor Driving Kongc 
School Shop Sofety 
Simulotion in Driving Educotion 
Workihop in Driver & Sofety 

tducotion 
Workshop in Sofety Educotion 

OREGON 

Oragan Stata Univariity, 
Corvallli 

Driver Educotion & Troining 
Sofety Educotion 
Speciol Problems !n Troffic Sofety 
Portland Stata Univoriity, 
Fartlanri 

Driver Educotion & Troining 
Univariity af Oragan, lugana 

Adr*.in. ^ Supervision of Driver 

Educotion Programs 
Driver Educotion 
Problems in Troffic Sofety 
Psychology of Accident Prevention 
Psychophysical Testing in Driver 

Education 
Keseorch 
Sofety Educotion 
Seminor 

Speciol Problems in Driver Educotion 
Workshop 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Callfarnia Stata Callaga, 
CcMfarnIa 

Drive; Educotion Highwoy Safety 
Introduction to Sofety Educotion 
Moteriols L Methods in Sofety 

Educotion in Sec, li Elem. Grodes 
Visuol ti Other Aids in Sofety 
Clarlan Stata Callaga, Clarlan 
Driver Educotion 
Generol Sofety Educotion 
Orgon. Ii Adniin. in Sofety Educotion 
Psychology of Accident Prevention 
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Secondly, the characteristics of ihe vehicle determine much of what the driver must do. The 
nature of the vehicle's controls, displays, and handling characteristics largely determine what the 
driver must do to operate the vehicle, while the physical structures and mechanisms give rise to a 
variety of servicing and maintenance requirements. 

Thirdly, the . roadway exerts a strong and pervasive influence over what the driver does through 
its contoui's (hills and curves), configurations (intersections, on- and off-ramps), its surface conditions, 
and associated traffic control markings and devices. 

The most complex and potentially ha2ardous set of requirements arises from the presence on 
the roadway of other traffic, including both vehicular and pedestrian traffic. It is the presence on the 
roadway of other road users that creates the need for constant visual surveillance as well as the 
behaviors involved in such activities as passing, following, and overtaking. 

Finally the larger physical environment with its changes in illumination, temperature, and 
weather conditions, influences how the driver will operate his vehicle. 

The starting point in the Driver Education Task Analysis was an examination of the highway 
transportation system to identify the full range of system characteristics capable of giving rise to driving 
behaviors.- This analysis was augmented by a review of over 600 publications, ranging from research 
reports to textbooks, dealing with driving. In all, over 1,000 behavior-related system characteristics were 
identified. These characterist.es were analyzed both individually and in combination with one another, 
to identify the specific behaviors that were required of drivers. The result of this analysis was a list of 
over 1700 specific behaviors that make up what we know of as driving. This list of behaviors defines a 
set of performance requirements which serve for the curriculum development process a function which is 
analogous to that served by performance specifications in the development of a manufacturing process. 



ANALYSIS OF CRITICALITY 

Even the most extensive program of driving instruction cannot possibly qualify beginning drivers 
to perform all required behaviors. Initial instruction must be somewhat selective. In determining which 
behaviors to deal with, and to what degree to cover them, the major considerations should be the 
criticality of the behavior to the safety and efficiency of the highway transportation system rather than, 
for example, the interests of a particular instructor or student. Unfortunately, there is very little valid 
data bearing upon the relationship between specific behaviors and the safety or efficiency of the 
highway transportation system. For this reason, criticality has to be determined through a process of 
human judgment. In the Driver Education Task Analysis the judgments were rendered by some 100 
highway safety authorities representing the fields of driver education, driver licensing, traffic enforce- 
ment, fleet safety, and broad highway safety programs. The process by which criticality was evaluated 
was extremely complex and need not be considered here, The result was a criticality value for each 
driving behavior. While the values represent only opinion, the agreement among those rendering the 
judgments was sufficiently high to warrant treating the criticality values as representing a true "con- 
sensus." Whatever their limitations, it would appear that the criticality values offer a better basis for 
setting priorities in driving instruction than would be the opinion of any one individual instructor. 



DETERMINATION OF INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 

The final step in the systematic determination of instructional objectives is the selection of those 
behaviors that are to become performance objectives for a particular instructional program, and the 
identification of the knowledges and skills that would enable students to attain these objectives, 
generally called "enabling" objectives. 

In determining which of the behaviors required of drivers should become performance objectives, 
primary attention should be given to the criticality of the behavior to safe and effective driving. In the 
Driver Education Task Analysis, the highway safety authorities described earlier were asked to identify 
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those behaviors that A/ere sufficiently critical to warrant being required of a new driver before he might 
enter the highway transportation system. These judgments form the basis upon which performance 
objectives were selected. A driving school considering objectives for a course to be given to experienced 
drivers may wish to e'iminate some of the more elementary objectives. No instructor should accept any 
set of objectives without close examination. The results of the Driver Education Task Analysis should be 
viewed merely as a source. 

While criticality to safe and efficient driving should be a primary determinant in the selection of 
performance objectives, the individual instructor must temper considerations of criticality with the 
realities of his own school, including the needs and desires of his client and his ability to support 
attainment of various performance objectives within his school's resources. Many performances, such as 
those involved in collision avoidance, may be highly critical and yet not be capable of being taught 
within a particular school. The performance objectives identified in the Driver Education Task Analysis 
should, therefore, be viewed as constituting a goal toward which to strive but not necessarily one that is 
universally capable of attainment. 

Once performance objectives have been established, the driving instructor must attempt to identify 
those skills and knowledges that are required in attainment of performance objectives. These skills and 
knowledges become objectives in themselves. Knowledge objectives may be divided into two categories: 
those that unable by showing the driver how to perform, and those that enable in the sense of 
motivating him to perform. The first category of knowledge objectives includes information related to 
the performances themselves, as for example the activities required in performing a left-hand turn. In 
addition, it includes factual information (e.g., speed limits, tire pressures) and concepts (e.g., centrifugal 
force, effects of alcohol) that aids him in carrying out the performances. . 

The second category, motivating knowledge objectives, is primarily concerned with information 
that plays a role in influencing the driver's attitudes, his beliefs and opinions, relating to various driving 
behaviors. Examples of such objectives include accident statistics or forees aeting-tipon the occupant of 
a motor vehicle in a crash. It is believed that information related to these adverse consequences of poor 
driving will motivate drivers to adopt those behaviors that constitute performance objectives. 

Both types of knowledge objectives should be derived from identified performance objectives. This 
is the only way to assure that the course provides all of the information that is required and avoids 
including information that is not required. 

Many performance objectives require, in addition to the mere possession of information, the 
development of perceptual or motor skills. Perceptual skills relate to the ability to interpret patterns of 
stimuli while motor skills relate to the ability to carry out complex manipulative performances in a 
coordinated, smooth, or rapid manner. The distinguishing characteristic of skills is the need for practice 
in developing a capability to perform. In establishing skill objectives, the instructor will generally wish to 
describe the nature of the stimulus pattern (perceptual skills) or performances (motor skills) in 
somewhat more detail than would be the case for those performances that are primarily dependent upon 
the acquisition of information. 

Advantages of preparing performance-oriented instructional objectives include the following: 

1. They provide a means by which the instructor can plan an appropriate set of relevant 
student learning experiences, and the materials needed to support those experiences. 

2. They provide a medium through which students and other interested parties can identify 
just what the course is to accomplish. 

3. They provide a standard by which the student achievement may be evaluated, for the 
student as well as other substitute instructors. 

Some instructors have been concerned that the formal preparation of instructional objectives may 
stifle the individual instructor's creativity and initiative. However, in practice such does not seem to 
occur. Rather, by having an established set of objectives to work from, the instructor generally 
experiences greater freedom in the preparation of course materials than is the case where objectives are 
vaguely stated and policy guidance must be applied directly to materials themselves. Moreover, objectives 
are not immutable; whenever better objectives can be identified, they may be adopted. What is 
important is that the objectives be made explicit so that they are shared by everyone. 
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Seleefion and Organizafion of Instructional Content 

The student should be able to select and organize instructional content 
needed to implement established instructional objectives. 

SELECTING CONTENT 

Knowledge Information 

Once the instructional objectives— performance, knowledge, and skill— have been identified for a 
program of instruction, content related to the knowledge and skill objectives must be selected and 
organized so that the instructional program contains relevant and meaningful material. Information 
related to the knowledge objectives is conveniently classified under the following categories: 

Procedural lnformation-\n\ormaV\on describing the specific performances that are requijred, 
e.g., starting procedures, left turn procedures, servicing and maintenance procedures. 

Factual Information ~\n\ormax\on concerned with various characteristics of the highway 
transportation system which either (1) enable drivers to carry out procedures, e.g., speed 
limits, location of displays, tire pressure, meaning of signs, or (2) influence the driver's 
attitudes toward application of procedures, e.g., accident statistics, particularly in relation 
to specific hazards such as railroad crossings and failure to wear safety belts. 

Conceptual Information— \n\ormauon concerning the relationships among characteristics of 
the highway transportation system, including those that (1) enable drivers to reach sound 
decisions, e.g., interpretation of road maps, freeway interchange configurations, and 
(2) influence the driver's attitudes in a way that will encourage correct decisions, e.g.. 
vehicle closing speeds, effects of rain upon surface friction. 

Knowledge information of this nature must be selected for each driving task— accelerating, 
stopping, passing, parking, etc. A variety of content sources should be reviewed and selected on the 
basis of their relationship to the knowledge objectives. Sources may include the following types: 

1. Textbooks, particularly those with emphasis on performance orientation, e.g.. Learning 
to Drive by William G. Anderson (Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, 1971). 

2. Curriculum materials, including: 

Highway Users Federation for Safety and Mobility's (HUFSAM) "Resource Curriculum." 

Driver education curricula from state departments of education and educational 
institutions having programs in driver education and traffic safety (Michigan State 
University, Central Missouri State College, University of Maryland). 

National Highway Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA)-sponsored curricula, 
including the U.S. Coast Guard program prepared by American University, and this 
Instructor Guide. 

Curricula prepared by the military services, particularly the multimedia program of 
the U.S. Air Force. 

3. Technical references and manuals, particularly instructor manuals published by organiza- 
tions such as AEtna Life and Casualty Cornfjany and Allstate Insurance Company on 
driving simulators and their use in driver .instruction. 

4. Periodicals and journals which contain articles relevant to various aspects of the driving 
tasks. 
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A number of these sources should be reviewed for material relevant to specified knowledge 
objectives. Only material having a clear relationship to specified objectives, however, should be 
selected for inclusion in the program of instruction. Material which is not behaviorally relevant should 
be excluded. For example, knowledge of the structure and function of the eye would appear to play 
little or no part in either enabling or motivating drivers to carry out visual or perceptual tasks and 
should not be selected for inclusion in a driver education program, even though such information now 
appears in a number of tests. 

Skill Information 

Skills involved in driving are largely of the following two types: 

Perceptual -The ability to interpret stimulus patterns correctly, e.g., judgment of stopping 
distance, judgment of gap size. 

PsKc/7amofor-The ability to perform responses requiring particular speed, coordination, or 
smoothness, e.g., coordination of clutch and accelerator, smooth brake application. 

The formation of skills requires the communication of appropriate information and the provision of 
practice until the activity may be performed at the required level. Instructional "content" consists 
primarily of a description of the nature of the skills. 

Up until recently, the instructor had difficulty obtaining clear, concise skill descriptions and 
related information for skills associated with passing, parking, backing, etc. Sources from which skill 
information can now be selected include: 

1. Driver Education Task Analysis. Volume 1 : Task Descriptions , Human Resources 
Research Organization (HumRRO) , Alexandria, Virginia 22314. 

2. Driver Education Task Analysis, Volume HI: Instructional Objectives , HumRRO. 

3. A Description of the Driving Task Adaptable for a Manual for Beginning Drivers, by 
James L. Malfetti, Columbia University, 1970. 

4. In-Car Instruction: Methods and Content , by William G. Anderson, Addison-Wesley 
Publishlrig Company, Reading, Massachusetts, 1968. 

These sources contain information on what is required of the beginning driver in terms of skills 
that would enable hirri to drive safely and effectively. 

Attitudes and Habits 

Development of driver attitudes is essentially a matter of communicating information that will 
lead to a set of beliefs that, are consistent with effective driving. For example, development of 
favorable attitudes toward the use of safety belts would take piace through the communication of 
information concerning accidents with and without safety belts, photographs or motion pictures of 
"dummy" occupants during test crashes, and so on. 

Many existing driver education programs make liberal use of threats such as "speed kills," or 
scare tactics such as "gory" movies in an attempt to influence attitudes. While, in a technical sense, 
these techniques do Involve the communication of "information," the , approach is emotional rather 
than rational. In view of the abundance of research demonstrating the futility of emotional appeal, 
such an approach should be excluded from consideration by the instructor who Is selecting material 
for a program of instruction. 

The term "habit" generally refers to a characteristic response of a driver that occurs without 
the driver's having to think about It. Use of turn signals when changing lanes, response to traffic 
signals, and use of the rear vision mirror are examples of habitual responses. In order for a habit to 
be established, the situation to which the response is made must occur with relatively high frequency. 
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In developing instructional content, those responses that are required with sufficient regularity to 
warrant their being established as habits should be included. 

One basic assumption often made by individuals charged with the responsibility of selecting 
content for programs of instruction is that the beginning driver has little or no previous knowledge or 
skill directly related to driving. All items selected as being directly related to the driving task are also 
initially selected for instruction. However in many areas, it is not unusual to find that some of the 
material found relevant to specific objectives has already been learned by the student and, consequently, 
is not needed in the instructional program. This fact is often not accommodated by formal instructional 
programs. 

There are some factors beyond the student's present ability which limit what should be taught in 
driver instruction programs. Among these factors are: 

1. Amount of available instructional time. Unfortunately, the amount of time students are 
willing to devote to instruction is generally limited. As a result the instructor must select 
the content that is most important to successful and efficient driving. Content that must 
be omitted, although important, could be assigned for outside reading. Even so, it is 
inevitable that some performance elements of a program will be omitted entirely. 

2. Available practice areas, conditions, and situations. Selection of content for behind-the- 
wheel instruction is often limited by the availability of different types of roadways, and 
the types of traffic conditions and situations within a short distance of the student's 
home. 

3. Environmental conditions. Certain aspects of driving will have to be confined to class- 
room instru':tion because specific environmental conditions don't exist. For example, 
certain geographical regions such as the far Southeast and Southwest rarely experience 
snow. Prograrris in these areas must limit coverage of these topics to verbal instruction. 

4. Instructor's inability to con^'^ol traffic elements. There are many aspects of the traffic 
situation that an instructor is not able to program to allow student drivers to practice 
specific maneuvers in reaction to movements made by other drivers. Behind-the-wheel 
instruction, in dealing with the actions of other drivers, must take place when and if the 
opportunity arises. 

5. Amount of risk. Certain elements of behind-the-wheel instruction could involve some risk. 
Skid control practice, evasive maneuvers, and returning to the roadway after dropping off 
the pavement edge are examples. The instructor must consider the amount of danger 
involved to the student driver, to himself, to others, and to the property of others before 
making a final decision on whether to select certain maneuvers for behind the wheel 
instruction. 



ORGANIZING CONTENT 

In the organization of a training program, instructional objectives-performance, knowledge and 
skiii-and the related content to be mastered are arranged into some logical order. A basic condition for 
the acquisition of knowledge, skill, and habit is the occurrence of learning experiences that are 
sequenced in terms of sound instructional principles. The problems the driving instructor faces in 
organizing instructional content are, generally speaking, less severe than those which confront the 
secondary school driver educator, because (1) the duration of instruction is generally shorter, and (2) the 
amount of classroom instruction is generally less making the task of coordinating classroom and in-car 
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instruction .much (ess of a problem in organizing the course. However, the problem does crop up 
particularly when the professional instructor is called upon to administer a state-organized program. In 
organizing content it is necessary to make sure that the knowledge acquired in the classroom is either 
necessary for, or enhances^lhe learning of, skills" and habits to be used in the laboratory or on the road. 

1. Each instructional unit should have a specified instructional obiective(s) , and the informa- 
tion content should be logically and clearly sequenced to support it. Student drivers must 
know the objectives of each instructional unit, and the standards of performance they are 
expected to attain. 

2. The material to be mastered must be reviewed occasionally. Some student drivers will not 
understand the material or learn procedures during their first exposure. Even those 
beginning drivers who learn initially may forget some materials or elements of procedures 
as the course proceeds. The instructor is obligated to aid student drivers in attaining 
instructional objectives. This contrasts with the view that the instructor's obligation is 
fulfilled by a single presentation of information. 

3. Classroom experiences must be coordinated to occur close together in time. Most of the 
knowledge transmitted in the classroom is functional because it prepares the students for 
simulated or actual driving experiences. Therefore, classroom preparations should be 
followed by their related laboratory sessions. Ideally, laboratory instruction should follow 
classroom instruction very closely-separated by a short rest pause. Since the ideal is hard 
to attain, a brief summary of related classroom material should be given before beginning 
the laboratory experience. 

4. Practice of procedures and development of skills should occur periodically. Effective 
learning typically requires repetition of attempts until successful performance is achieved. 
Prolonged sessions should be avoided. They may result in the development of undesirable 
driving behaviors because student drivers may become tired or bored, and they may adopt 
behaviors which may compensate for .these conditions as well as interfere with learning 
good driving habits and skills. 

5. Tests should be given periodically as a means of informing beginning drivers and teachers 
of progress, and for reinforcing successful performance. 

6. Student drivers should be held responsible for all previous course material at any point in 
the course. The goal of a course is to help young drivers meet the instructional objectives 
at course completion. Consequently, periodic review and retesting are necessary to 
overcome the effects of forgetting or incomplete learning. 

Specific guides for in-car instruction sequencing are: 

1. Teach preoperative procedures first. 

' 2. Teach fundamental procedures and skills, e.g., speed control or steering control, before 
teaching the more complex skills which require the driver to use two or more skills, 
e.g., turning. 

3. Provide classroom instruction or a predriving orientation on concepts, procedures, and 
other information prior to behind-the-wheel instruction. 

4. Expose new drivers to the less complex procedures and skills and content information 
first, i.e., instruction should progress from the simple to the complex. 
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Selection of Instructional Methods and Media 



INTRODUCTION 

Once the instructional content appropriate to established course objectives has been identified, it is 
necessary to select the instructional media through which students will develop the required knowledges, 
attitudes, skills and habits. For purposes of discussion, media can be divided into four categories, 
corresponding to the location of instruction; (1) the classroom, (2) the simulator, (3) the driving range, 
and (4) the street. The majority of instruction administered by today's professional driving instructors 
consists of behind-the-wheel training in an operational automobile. However, if the level of competence 
of professional instructors is to be upgraded to a level approaching that represented in countries where 
driving schools are the dominant form of instruction, then instructors must be capable of utilizing all 
relevant instructional approaches. For professional instructors who wish to be capable of administering 
programs within the secondary school system such broad preparation is a necessity. 

Discussion of each category of instructional media will focus upon the characteristics of the media, 
their relation to various types of instructional content and their ability to contribute to effective 
instruction. The actual use of triu media during the administration of a course is discussed in the section 
on Curriculum Administration. 

CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 

Classroom instruction in driver education should prepare students to drive by providing those 
fundamental knowledges and instilling those attitudes that are prerequisite to becoming a safe and 
efficient driver. Classroom experiences may achieve these goals directly and indirectly. Some classroom- 
transmitted content is directly applicable to the driving task and does not require a laboratory 
experience to insure that the driver education student will learn. Other classroom content prepares the 
student driver for laboratory lessons directly related to the driving task. 

Traditional methods of instruction are applicaOfe, The lessons must support the attainment of 
specific and realizable objectives that are ultimately related to safe and efficient driving. Preparation of 
the lesson involves detailecl lesson plan construction, including the selection of particular classroom 
teaching techniques, audio-visual aids, and textbook assignments. Since many lessons will prepare the 
beginning driver for laboratory work, the classroom activities must be planned to integrate the classroom 
and laboratory periods through the specification of objectives, selection, and sequencing of content and 
designation of teaching methods. 

Goals 

The student should know the goals of classroom instruction as a part of a driving 
instruction program. 

There are two important goals of classroom instruction, both basically performance oriented: 
(1) the transmission of facts and concepts and, in courses with a practical orientation, the transmission 
of procedural information as well; and (2) the preparation of the student driver for other learning 
experiences. In the latter, the knowledge transmitted in the classroom is considered "enabling" in that 
its acquisition enables the student driver to engage in other learning experiences with the prospect of a 
reasonable degree of success. 

Classroom experience readies the student driver for laboratory instruction, including behind-the- 
wheel training. Its ultimate purpose is to provide the beginning driver with a foundation of knowledges 
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and skills, generally enabling infornnation, that he nnay develop to the point where he can " receive 
practical behind-the-wheel instruction. In addition, a great deal of the infornnation transnnitted to the 
student driver is nnotivational in purpose. It consists of information concerning the highway transporta- 
tion syjstenn and its potential hazards. This infornnation will develop within the student driver those 
attitudes that lead hinn to the application of safe driving knowledges and skills. 

Requirements 

The student shouid know the requirements of the classroom experience. 

Each class cnust be goal-oriented, with explicit and realizable objectives to each lesson or session. 
Student drivers nnust be told the specific instructional objectives to be attained, the specific level of 
achievennent or standards they are individually expected to nneet, and the nnanner and nnode of 
classroonn examinations designed to test their progress. 

Lessons must be organized logically with appropriate content material to support the main points. 
(The section on Lesson Plan Development provides a detailed description of the development of lesson 
plans.) There is no substitute for a well organized classroom experience, and it is difficult to achieve one 
without a well developed plan. Organization has been shown to be more crucial than the media 
(instructor, film, programmed instruction) that may be used for presentation of the material. 

For a satisfactory classroom experience, all participants must be prepared for the lesson. The 
instructor must develop and/or review his lesson plan, reference material, and teaching aids, arranging for 
audiovisual aids or other special equipment. Handout materials must be prepared in advance so that they 
are available at the beginning of each class. Beginning drivers should have completed their assignment 
which will give thern the appropriate background material for the lesson or provide the focus for further 
examination during class. 

Use of the appropriate media and aids will enhance the effectiveness of the classroom experience. 
The purpose of instructional aids is to provide experiences for the student drivers which are of a quality 
and scope that exceed the quality of the instructor's lecture materials. Such instructional aids— films, 
filmstrips, and other materials and devices— should not be selected for their own sake; rather, they 
should be introduced only when they will make the curriculum more effective. 

Tfid instructor must preview films and filmstrips to determine their si.iitability as an instruciiona! 
aid to specific lessons. In previewing the material, the instructor should develop a synopsis of the 
presentation. The synopsis should state running time of the film or, if applicable, specific sequences in 
it, and should indicate the points where the projectionist is to stop the film to permit the instructor to 
make a point. 

Audio-visual materials should never be a substitute for an absent teacher. They must always be 
used with the instructional program. If a film is not an integral part of the lesson, the beginning drivers 
may regard the classroom hour as a vacation from the normal routine and develop a "recreational" 
attitude toward films. 

The appropriate use of films and filmstrips is to convey information which the student drivers 
must retain. Before the film is shown the instructor must inform the beginning drivers that he will hold 
them responsible for the content. 

Methods 

The student should know the applicable presentational classroom methods. 

Classroom methods are primarily "presentational" in that the instructor serves as the medium for 
the presentation of facts, concepts, and procedural information. He augments his presentation vvith 
written material such as textbooks, pamphlets, films, filmstrips, and demonstrations. 

The instructor's presentation must exhibit several crucial characteristics. First of all, the level of 
difficulty, the vocabulary and sentence structure the instructor uses should be adapted to the group he 
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is teaching. Secondly, the rate at which the instructor speaks or lectures must be regulated to permit the 
class to take handwritten notes. It is very difficult for a student driver to listen and record simultane* 
ously the instructor's presentation, and the problem is compounded by a novice instructor who tends to 
speak too rapidly. It will be helpful to beginning drivers if the instructor prepares and distributes written 
outlines of the major points of the classroom presentation. 

The third crucial characteristic is the manner of the presentation. Since driving a car Is a serious 
responsibility, the presentations that help teach student drivers how to drive should also be serious. 
They need not be stern or solemn, but they should not be so jocular that they cannot be taken 
seriously. 

At the first meeting, the instructor should give each class member a copy of the course syllabus 
and acquaint them fully with the course— its major purpose and objectives, testing procedures, and other 
requirements. He should outline the rules of conduct the beginning drivers must observe during lectures 
and examinations, not emphasizing the punitive consequences of their deliberate failure to adhere to 
Important rules. The class will react negatively to a punitive attitude. 

Questions from Students and Teacher 

There must be an allowance of time during and/or at the end of each lesson for the class members 
to ask questions. An alternative or augmenting procedure would be for the instructor to ask questions of 
the student drivers during and at the conclusion of each lesson. This procedure would not only be 
helpful in determining the general effectiveness of the presentation but it would also motivate them to 
prepare assignments and to pay attention during class. 

It is difficult to develop a purely voluntary question and answer interchange between instructor 
and student drivers and still assure involvement of the majority of the class. So that the entire class will 
benefit, the instructor must use his skills to deal with questions, rephrasing them so they are understood 
by the beginning drivers and can be answered fully. Student drivers are frequently unable to articulate 
accurately the point they do not understand. When this situation exists, the instructor must take such 
questions and develop them so that his response is effective. 

He must avoid devoting too much time to questions that concern a limited number of the class 
members. It is not realistic to expect that the entire class will completely understand all the material at 
any one time. If the difficulty appears to be idiosyncratic, the instructor, after a reasonable attempt to 
answer the question, should continue the discussion with a particular student driver after class. 

Irrelevant questions must be handled tactfully, because such questions may indicate that the 
student driver has misunderstood a point. The instructor must return the questioning to its proper 
perspective without making the neophyte driver feel he has been deficient in his understanding. 

Frequently a beginning driver will ask a question that seems so incoherent the instructor isn't able 
to identify the specific problem. In such cases it will be helpful to go back to the point in the 
presentation that puzzles the student driver and recapitulate that section of the presentation. 

Resource Individuals 

The instructor may wish to ask an acknowledged expert in some aspect of the highway transportation 
system (e.g., police officer) to give a lecture or demonstration to the class. This practice will be largely 
confined to programs operated within the public school system. Apart from the instructional value of such 
an experience, the change of face and the change of pace may help to maintain student driver interest in the 
course. However, the use of the resource person, like the use of any instructional aid, must meet a specific 
instructional requirement identified in the lesson plan. He should not be asked to give a presentation unless 
the content is suitable to the block of instruction being currently presented to the students. 

•Very often resource people will come with equipment or other material which, while relevant to 
their own function, is not relevant to the material being covered in the class. Unfortunately, the 
-equipment the resource person brings with him may be more fascinating than the Information he is 
supposed to convey. Too much time may be spent looking at the squad car and its accessories, watching 
the operation of a breath tester, and so on. '\ 
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Nornidlly the class should be held responsible^ for the most relevant material presented by *the 
resource person. Since it may be difficult to ap()ly the same type of control to this kind of presentation 
as can be applied to a film, it may be ner essary for the instructor, after the presentation has been given, 
to redefine the djeas for whu.h the iiudmls will l)e held responsible. 

The instructor should keep m mind that it is not always possible to acquire the services of a 
resource person on short notice. Consequently, arrangements should be made well in advance so that the 
guest's presentation can be properly integrated with the course. 

Field Trips 

A visitation to a uaffic court, department of motor vehicle testing station, or a specific highway 
traffic site can strengthen beginning drivers' knowledge. Again this technique is most appropriate to public 
school programs. In planning a field trip, the instructor must be sure that it will be an integral part of the 
curriculum, determining at what point in the lesson the trip will be helpful and scheduling it accordingly. It 
should not be set up or administered in a manner that makes the neophyte drivers feel they are getting a 
"day off" from the class. 

Before the visitation the instructor must give the class the proper orientation so each class member 
will know what to look and listen for, and afterward, he must review the experience with the class. The 
class should be held responsible for the content of the field experience. 

The inherent difficulty with a field trip is the potential inability of the instructor to control the 
experience. A visit to a police station, for example, can provide information and experiences relevant to 
driver education, and foster a better attitude of young people toward law enforcement agencies. 
However, the beginning drivers will also see and be interested in areas at a police station that are not 
relevant to driver education-the pistol range or cell block area, for example. The instructor may have 
difficulty guiding and holding the interest of the class in the applicable area, and the result may be a 
considerable waste of valuable time. 

Demonstrations 

A demonstration is an illustration of a fact or principle. This teaching technique is frequently 
costly, requiring a great deal of preparation to be effective. When the instructor believes he will be 
unable to make his point with lecture, textbook, films, or filmstn'ps, he can utilize a demonstration. The 
demonstration gives a realistic illustration of a crucial fact, such as automobile braking distance or skid 
control. Before deciding to use this technique, the instructor must first identify the requirement for 
demonstration through a study of the objectives in the course and the-specific lesson plan. Then he 
must determine if the degree of realism required excludes the use of films or filmstrips. Finally, he must 
identify in advance the salient features of the demonstration for the class members and hold them 
responsible for the information conveyed in the demonstration. 

The student should know the interactive teaching methods for classroom instruction. 

Interactive teaching methods are procedures of instruction in which a class member takes an active 
part-group discussions, role playing, programmed instruction, projects, and problem-solving activities. 

Interactive techniques should be used when the objective of instruction involves more than the 
mere communication of information, as for example when the objective of the instruction is to 
influence the beginning driver's attitude or when it is desired to have the neophyte driver play a highly 
active role in the learning process. 

Group Discussion 

In a group discussion, the class is presented with a topic or probelm to be solved and class members 
offer their views and solutions. The instructor of a student driver acts as a moderator and attempts to guide 
a discussion toward a specific end result. For example, the instructor might introduce the topic of drinking 
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alcoholic beverages prior to driving in the hope of nnolding the attitudes of the class negatively toward a 
combination of drinking and driving. The group discussion approach is particularly well suited to court- 
operated "remedial" programs which frequently involve professional driving instructors. 

It is unlikely that the beginning drivers' attitudes or thought modes will be meaningfully changed 
by an occasional exercise in group discussion. It is particularly difficult for an instructor to lead a 
discussion to a constructive conclusion when faced with a concrete problem. It is even more difficult to 
use the group discussion technique to modify attitudes and beliefs. 

The technique can be employed for the analysis of information content if the instructor is skillful 
in the guidance of discussion and can strike a balance between a discussion that does not have enough 
guidance and one that is inhibited by too much guidance. The technique should be used only by a well 
prepared and exceptionally skillful instructor where it will satisfy a specific educational requirement. 

Role Playing 

..This technique is intended primarily to effect attitude changes. It 'equires two or more individuals 
to assume the roles of people involved in a problem under discussion, '"hroucii their attempts to adopt 
the points of view of the individuals in a hypothetical problem, the student drivers should learn to 
better understand similar real life situations. For example, members of the cla?". could assume the roles 
of a traffic officer or traffic court judge and a driver cited for a violation of tf.e motor vehicle code. In 
adopting the role of the traffic officer the driver education student may achieve a better understanding 
of the problems and difficulties of traffic law enforcement. 

Effective role playing exercises require a considerable amount of sophisticated planning by the 
teacher and consume a great deal of time, particularly if all class members are to adopt a role. Indeed, 
unless all class members do adopt some role in the problem under discussion tlie exercise in role playing 
is more likely to be a demonstration than a successful effort at individual attitude change. 

Programmed Instruction 

- Programmed instruction is a technique in which the rate at which the student receives material is 
dependent upon his success in mastering the information. The medium for the presentation of material 
and the assessment of the learner's progress may vary, from written manuscript to computers. The heart 
of the instructional process is well specified objectives, and well-organi/ed material, critically placed and 
frequent tests to determine whether the learner proceeds to a new block of instruction or receives 
remedial instruction. 

While the programmed instruction technique can be applied to the classroom content of driver and 
traffic safety education, a considerable investment is required to develop it effectively. Unless the 
instructor has an abundance of time and energy as well as technical skill in programmed instructional 
material development, this technique should not be undertaken. 

Projects 

Projects are individual efforts which presumably lead to better individual understanding of the 
given problem. When the project method is used, there is the assumption that it will be more 
economical and effective than otfier available teaching procedures. A project frequently will involve the 
entire class, each class member being asked to collect information relevant to some specified topic and 
to prepare a brief report. Projects may include an interview with highway traffic safety officials, the 
construction of traffic safety posters, and many other activities. 

The instructor must take the time to make this learning activity profitable. Indeed, he must assure 
himself that the benefits of the activity will justify the amount of time he will have to devote to it. 
Class members will need individuali/'ed attention in the preparation of their assignments and for their 
successful involvement in the .project activity itself. 

While a project may provide some novelty in the course, the introduction of novelty is not a 
sufficient reason for the use of a proiect activity. The activity must have a reasonable guarantee that it 
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will provide the class with information that cannot be more economically obtained by the use of other 
learning procedures. 

Problem Solving 

Problem-solving activities are utilized when the instructor feels that the driver education student 
will not learn unless he is involved in some form of analytical activity. For example, the instructor 
might portray a hazardous traffic situation on a situation analysis display as a means of involving the 
beginning drivers in the solution of basic driving problems. The underlying assumption is that through a 
process of discovery the neophyte drivers will derive more benefit than they would if the instructor 
were to describe and analyse the problem himself. There is no basis in fact for such an assumption. 
Learner involvement in the problem-solving activity may increase their interest in the course, but it is 
unlikely that they will by themselves discover highway traffic safety principles without considerable 
assistance from the instructor. 

The problem-solving activity is more likely to be successful if it is highly structured by the teacher 
and is preceded by instruction in the concepts that the students are expected to utilize in solving the 
problem. 

The student should know how to use tests in the ciassroom. 

Knowledge test achievement scores furnish the instructot with concrete information on the 
effectiveness of the course and the extent of the learner's achievements. Such information should be 
used as a guide for the refinement and development of the course and for diagnosing learning problems. 
Each test should be designed as a learning experience. To be useful the test must have the following 
characteristics: 

1. The questions should be a truly representative sample of the knowledge content being 
tested. The number of questions on a particular topic should reflect the criticality of that 
topic. 

2. Questions should be carefully constructed using a vocabulary and sentence structure 
understandable to the students being examined. 

3. The method of indicating answers should be simple to understand and perform. 

4. The amount of time for learners to answer the questions should be adequate. 

5. The test should be scored and the results given to the class as soon as possible in order to 
make the test experience an effective learning procedure. The longer the delay in getting 
results of a test to the students, the more the examination loses as an effective learning 
tool. 

6. The learner should be given complete information on the test results. 
Classroom Media 

The student should know the types of media that are available and how they can 
be used to augment instruction. 

Classroom media transmit information, visually and auditorially. They include films, filmstrips and 
slides, transparencies, multimedia systems, photographs, chalkboards, traffic situation display boards, and 
cardboard or paper mock-ups. The instructor may also be considered part of the instructional media since 
he transmits information. However, the present discussion is limited to media that are purchased rather 
than salaried. These devices and materials can be a very effective part of the teaching program, provided 
care is taken to assure their relevance to the instructional objectives of the course and to the lesson in which 
they are to be used. 
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The types of the materials available to the driving instructor, as well as their range of application, are 
extensive A substantial amount of material pertaining to various subject areas is also available, including 
the description and function of the highway transportation system, basic vehicle control tasks, normal 
driving procedures emergency driving procedures, such off-roads, non-driving topics as the driver's general 
physiological and psychological well-being and his preparedness to drive, the legal requirements for both 
driver and car, and the operation of state and local governmental units and agencies. 

Classroom media are not a substitute for the instructor. Rather, they augment his instructional 
program. The instructor must develop an effective program by selecting and utilizing aids that can enrich 
the learning experiences of the student driver. It is unlikely thai any currently available Instructional aid 
can be an effective substitute for portions of the instructional material that should be included in a 
safety-oriented course. Therefore, the instructor must study thoroughly the objectives of the course, 
checking the i. structional media available to enhance the learning experience and selecting those that are 
appropriate on the basis of their applicability and economy. Subsequently, he must fully integrate these 
aids within the classroom program, adhering to general guidelines for their use (see the section on Curricu- 
lum instruction). 

Various commercially available instructional aids are listed in other sections of this Instructor Guide. 
While some- preliminary screening of these sections has been performed, the material in these sections is 
more of a "catalog" than a recommended list. Programs and policies of individual driving schools will 
require the instructors to choose among selected alternatives in constructing their educational programs. 
With the catalog, the instructor will be aware of a range of alternatives. He can study the various devices 
and materials to determine their suitability to the goals of driver and traffic safety education, and the 
curricular and economic requirements that define the context in which he develops his material. 

Films 

While professional driving schools have generally made little use of instructional films, it is important 
that instructors be familiar with (1 ) the strengths and weaknesses of films as a medium, (2) the proper use 
of films,. and (3) the available sources of driving films. Motion picture films in 8 and 16 mm, black and 
white or color, with or without sound, are widely available. Modern motion picture projectors are fairly 
simple to operate although an instructor should seek some instruction in their operation and routine 
maintenance. 
A pplicati on 

A'v^iety of topics related to driver education and traffic safety are dramatized in motion picture 
films, which are available from a number of different sources and referenced in each unit of this Guide. 
They offer a rather wide range of application. 

They aid in the learning of perceptual responses associated with defensive driving by illustrating 
conditions a driver should watch for (emerging road hazards) or behaviors he should acquire (scanning 
■ the environment, following at a safe distance, using the right of way with caution). 

Films can also be valuable in the development of perceptual skills. They can enhance skill 
development by pointing out cues for specific driving requirements or by drawing attention to specific 
problems Film presentations, which usually are packaged units containing charts, graphs, or illustrations 
with applicable narrations, can offer knowledge content of specific situations with which students should 
be familiar before they engage in further classroom study or related laboratory or on-the-roaa Driving 
experiences. While most films are not of sufficient quality to allow students to develop highly accurate 
perceptual skills, they are, nonetheless, a helpful and needed prerequisite to perceptual skill and hazard 
recognition training. 

Motion pictures can also demonstrate ajreat variety of driving behaviors, particularly those that 
involve a dynamic interaction among vehicles. These behaviors include smooth merging into traffic upon 
entering and leaving freeways, the consequences of tailgating or needless lane changing at high speed, the 
consequences of split-second decisions and the need to plan ahead, or the need for making driving 
adjustments under adverse weather conditions. 
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The stop-frame technique-stopping a film at a designated point~is a use of films which permits 
specific points of the driving situation to be discussed as they are depicted. The technique can be used 
to teach emergency reactions, for example. As a developing hazard reaches a climax, the film is stopped 
so that various aspects of the emergency can be discussed. A similar approach is tf)e "flash film"- 
technique which uses slides to portray ha/.ardous situations. 

There are some disadvantages to films as an inGtructional medium. For one thing, they are costly 
and should be purchased only when it is apparent they will fill a need more efficiently than any other 
medium. Secondly, they are demanding of the instructor's time. Most films will cover a number of 
different problems or situations, perhaps only one of which will be applicable to the lesson plan at 
hand. To avoid using irrelevant portions, the instructor must preview the film, selecting only the content 
that supports the objectives of a given class period. 

Filmstrips and Slides 

Filmstrips are 35 mm, color or black and white film segments that vary in the number of frames. 
They require a special projector, one that advances the film a frame at a time, either manually or 
automatically, from a signal generated by a cuing device. For best viewing, filmstrips should be shown 
on a motion pictui-e screen. Some devices come equipped with a correlated audio presentation which 
al.so contains a cuifig fnessage to advance the film. This type of device results in a completely 
coordinated audio and visual presentation. 

Commercially available slides are typically 35 mm, in color or black and white. Slides can be 
prepared by the instructor using 35 mm film and a commercial processing source, or by using a Polaroid 
camera with a special attachment and slide processing materials. Projectors for 35 mm slides are available 
from a number of commercial sources. They can be obtained with correlated audio equipment. An 
alternative is to correlate audio with the slides, using a reel-to-reel or cassette recorder and manually 
triggering each slide. 
Application 

Filmstrips and slides can be used to transmit factual, procedural, and conceptual knowledge for a 
variety of driver and traffic safety education problem areas. In many respects they are comparable to 
motion picture films in the transmission of this kind of information. 

They also can assist in the development of perceptual skills. Pacing the materials, as this technique 
permits the instructor to do, is more than an adequate substitute for a stop frame motion picture 
technique. An illustration-for example, the development of hazards or other driving emergencies-may 
be effectively portrayed with the instructor directing the students' attention to the features of the 
presentation before progressing to more dynamic presentations, such as the motion picture film in which 
the emergency situation rnay arise so rapidly that the students fail to recogni/e the factors in the 
development of the problem. 

Generally, filmstrips and slides can effectively do all that a motion picture film can do, especially 
if the correlated audio or the instructor's script is effective, A reel-to-ree{ or cassette tape recorder script 
can be prepared in advance by the instructor. Manual cuing of the projection device will coordinate the 
verbalization and the projection of the image. An additional advantage is that it permits the instructor 
lo pause for an additional period of time to answer questions. The fully automatic cuing is more 
difficult to override. 

With this technique, tha instructor is able to preplan, organize, and develop standardized presen- 
tations keyed directly to. the instructional objectives he must meet. Examination questions can be 
trUerspcrsed throughout the presentation, with the students recording their answers on a standardized 
answer sheet. The use of a tape narrative makes it easy for the instructor to attend to the students who 
are answering the test question. 

The versatility of this technique is another advantage. The instructor can take pictures of local 
traffic scenes and make his own slides and filmstrips to illustrate driver and traffic safety education 
problems in the context of the environment with which the students are familiar. This enhances the 
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realism and significance of the course and nnakes the students nnore keenly aware that the instructor is 
not discussing hypothetical problenns, but rather, real life problenns they nnust solve. 

There are some disadvantages to the use of filmstrips and slides. They are more costly than still 
photographs or other methods, and they are less realistic than films in portraying dynamic situations. In 
addition, commercially prepared materials may not be adequately addressed to the objectives of the 
course, and for the instructor himself to produce teaching materials, he must have the time and the 
funds; 

Transparencies 

Transparencies, which can be shown on an overhead projector, vary in size from just large enough to 
be visible to an 8 by 10. This system is frequently used to display the line drawings, graphs, and charts 
made by the instructor. Normally the instructor provides the narrative to accompany the projection; 
however, the visual presentation could be correlated with a prepared audio narrative. 
Application 

The range of application of transparencies is narrower than that of slides or filmstrips. Their use is 
restricted principally to the display of figures, charts, schematics, and verbal information. They can alse be 
used as a lecture aid particularly in an auditorium or large classroom. Typically, a lecture presented to a 
large group is subjected to a considerable amount of distraction from the shuffling and movement of large 
numbers of students. This makes it necessary either to hand out material or to outline the lecture on the 
chalkboard. The latter is essentially a waste of time, because in a large room or room with poor seating 
arrangements the chalkboard may not be clearly visible to all students. By using a projector and trans- 
parencies, these difficulties can be overcome. 

Directions for making transparencies are not- complicated. Clear acetate notebook page covers, 
approximately 8^/2 by 11 in size, should be obtained. These acetate covers are normally folded in half. 
The covers should be opened and the outline of the lecture written on the acetate sheets with a felt 
marking pen or grease pencil. A sheet of white paper should be placed behind the acetate to make it 
easier to see the writing on the acetate. The transparency must be shown without the paper backing, 
however. The lecture outline should be placed a page at a time on the projector with a sheet of paper 
covering it to block the projection of the transparency until it is needed. Then each item of the outline 
is uncovered as it is introduced and discussed. If all the page is uncovered at once, the students will 
spend their time copying the outline, not paying any attention to the lecture until they have completed 
their copying. 

Instructor preparation is always important. If the transparencies are charts, graphs, or schematics, 
the oral presentation should include all the explanatory information required to fully interpret thGm. 
The material must be well organized and legible. 

Multimedia Systems 

Commercial multimedia systems are 16 mm sound motion picture projectors and films.trip 
projectors that are controlled by a cuing device. The control unit allows the instructor to switch 
automatically between the two media to take best advantage of content and degree of required realism 
in each medium. Commercial programs also typically contain slide projections of multiple choice 
questions. Students are directed to answer each question individually by depressing a small pushbutton 
response indicator device. Impulse counters in the instructor's console accumulate points for correct 
answers on an individual and group basis. An optional programming unit can be obtained that allows the 
instructor to develop his own switching sequence for films and filmstrips which he may produce locally. 
The content of commercially available programs samples many areas of driver and traffic safety 
education, including, for example, emergency driving procedures, basic driving skills, rules of the road, 
and citizenship. 
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The principal asset of the hardware combination is the control mechanisnn which allows the 
instructor to prearrange the efficient classroonn use of nnotion picture and filmstrip nnaterials. The 
student response nnechanisnns and counters are another potentially useful feature. 
Application 

The instructional capability of this system is essentially the same as that contained in the 
individual motion picture and filmstrip projector media. It should be used as these media are used-to 
develop knowledge and perceptual skills. 

An added feature of a multimedia system is the student response mechanism. If the question 
material in the commercial programs is good, the testing will be an aid to learning and instruction. The 
Immediate feedback provided in these films is an acknowledged aid to learning. 

There are drawbacks to the system, however. The student response units are connected to the 
instructor's console by cables which, unless hidden, tend to clutter the room. The cost is, of course, 
much higher than paper and pencil testing. 

The production of material, which includes the programmed use of both systems, forces the 
instructor to spend a great deal of time organizing his strategy and content. This Is highly desirable. 

Photographs 

Black and white or color photographs may be used to illustrate such factors as highway 
characteristics, effects of crash forces on the car, instruments, and other mechanical features of the car, 
and signs and roadway markings. 
Application 

The principal use of photographs is to transmit knowledge or to illustrate the verbal content of 
lectures. They are unlikely to assist in the development of skills. 

Chalkboards 

The chalkboard is an. inexpensive graphic aid with which alt instructors are familiar. 
Application 

With 3 chalkboard, the instructor can present diagrams of traffic and highway situations, illustrate 
signs and roadway markings, show location of controls and displays on the automobile instrument panel, 
and depict instruments and controls schematically on a large scale. In addition, he can present student 
assignments and lesson ..topic outlines, list discussion points for the lesson, and present examination 
material. 

The chalkboard is probably the least effective way of transmitting large amounts of written 
material to the students. If the instructor writes large enough so that all students can see, the board 
must be erased frequently in order to present more information. If the instructor writes in a small hand, 
some students will not be able to see the material or read it easily. In addition, students who spend 
their time copying material from the board are unable to devote their attention to any information 
presented orally. The use of written handout material will be much more effective. 

The effective use of the chalkboard illustration to portray signs, markings, and highway traffic 
situations is limited by the artistic ability of the instructor and the artistic ability of the students who 
will attempt to reproduce the illustration in their notebooks. 

Traffic Situation Display Boards 

Traffic situation display boards can be used to illustrate the configuration of highway intersections 
or other roadway characteristics. The instructor can construct a variety of roadway configurations with 
the adjustment of movable pieces on the board. The traffic situation display board is an alternative to a 
chalkboard illustration. 
Application 

These displays can be used to illustrate traffic problems for discussion by the class to maximize 
their participation and interaction with the instructor. Thus, the display boards are an aid to the 
classroom techniques involving group discussion and problem solving. 
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There are some advantages to the use of a traffic situation display board. The effectiveness of the 
presentation is not dependent upon the artistic ability of the instructor as it is when chalkboard 
illustrations are constructed, and the display can be varied in response to students' analyses of traffic 
problems. The result is a display with far greater flexibility than those projected by slides or filmstrips. 

Because the range of situations that can be shown on the display board is somewhat liinited, the 
usefulness of the display is .somewhat narrow. Further, the rearrangement of the board from one 
situation to another does require class time. 

Mock-Ups 

Mock-ups are low cost representations of equipment, generally fabricated from cardboard or paper, 
intended .o acquaint students with the physical appearance of the equipment. They are entirely 
nbnoperational-that is, nothing really "works." They are intended merely to teach location and 
recognition of various equipment components. The cost of mock-ups is normally very inexpensive when 
compared to the cost of purchase and use of operational equipment. 
Application 

~ cardboard and paper mock-ups can be used to illustrate the instrument panel of the car and 

show the location of controls. These aids are useful in presenting knowledge and in the development of 
some procedures. They can be a substitute for a chalkboard in presenting knowledge information. 
Cardboard instrument panels the size of the students' desks can be placed before each student. Students 
are then led through a drill which allows them to learn the types and location of a car's instruments and 
controls Cardboard mock-ups of this type have been found to be very effective even in the training of 
pilots to perform cockpit procedures. The lack of realism may be a slight problem. However, the 
instructor's abilities can overcome this. 

Scare Tactics 

A standard part of many driver and traffic safety education programs is the appeal to fear, 
typically through films or other graphic aids. Several approaches have been employed, ranging from the 
suspenseful "rendezvous with death" motif to stark exhibits of actual accidents, graphically detailed. 
From a survey of "scare" techniques, Malfetti and Warner have concluded that most have been used 
with good intention but with little foundation. 

In one of the earlier studies concerned with this subject, Janis and Feshback found that the strong 
use of emotional appeal with negative connotations was not an effective means of influencing behavior 
in a specified direction. Since that time other studies have corroborated these findings. The explanation 
usually offered is that the viewer tends to avoid the fear-producing material, thus negating any 
motivational effect it might have. This type of response has come to be known as the defensive 
avoidance reaction. There is further evidence, though not definitive, that an arousal of strong fear may 
actually induce accidents. A possible explanation is offered by other research which has shown that 
spread of muscular tension accompanying anxiety can cause behavior patterns to break down and reduce 
perception Finally, the effectiveness of the scare communication has been shown to depend upon its 
source: If the communicator is viewed as unqualified, the message might either be ignored or produce 
effects opposite from those intended. . . 

In the area of driver safety, Merrill discovered defensive avoidance reaction in those viewing a 
filmed drama in which a careless driver kills a traffic officer. An attitude change opposite to that desired 
occurred among the viewers immediately after the showing, to return to its original level ten weeks later 
as the avoidance effect dissipated. 

In summary, the use of scare techniques poses a greate, -hreat to the students receptivity to safety 
instruction than it does to whatever unwholesome attitudes he may harbor. The use of positive factual 
information is more likely to foster the attitude change desired. Blatant fear producing material should 
normally be omitted from driver and traffic safety education courses. 
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SIMULATOR INSTRUCTION 



Professional driving schools have made little use of simulators for a number of reasons. First, the type 
of simulator predominantly in use today is most cost-effective for large classes rather than the individual 
mstpjctlon that has characterized most driving school programs. Secondly, they have been frequently 
proposed as a partial substitute for the on-street instruction that most professional driving instructors foel is 
extremely important. 

However, because professional instructors are occasionally involved in secondary school programs, 
they should be familiar with driving simulators. Moreover, the nature of simulation is changing in a way 
that makes it more a useful adjunct to on-street instruction rather than a substitute for it. 

Types of Driving Simulators 



The student should know the basic types of driving simulators. 

Simulator instruction in driving instruction employs electro-mechanical devices and programmed 
films to reproduce situations likely to occur in the real driving environment. The simulator provides sensory 
input similar to what the driver will receive in the actual environment, and the driver is required to respond 
correctly. The instructional programs cover a variety of driving situations and conditions. Simulation 
equipment can be placed in a classroom or installed in a trailer and moved from one school to another. 

Although the motion picture driving simulators are the most publicized and accepted, other types 
exist. The most noted are: 

The Point Light Source . In this simulator the image of a landscape is proiected un a sc;re(}n 
by means of a light from a small source through a transparency on which objects have been 
either placed, painted, or photographed. The transparency moves in response to thf) 
operator's manipulation of the controls so that an illusion of driving througPi ihn \Sn3scaai^ is 
created. 
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Model Vehicies . The display consists of a model vehicle which either moves along a 
stationary roadway or is positioned above a moving belt representing the road. Si)eed and/or 
direction are under the operator's control. 

Remote Control TV . This simulator is equipped with a television camrjra that is driv(^n across 
a scale model environment. The image from the camera is projected on a screen in front of 
the driver. This display will change in response to the driver's control manipulations. 

In the most sophisticated form of television simulator, both the camera and projector are 
linked to the driver's fiead by means of a helmet linkage system. This system allows the 
driver a 360 field of view. 

Computer Generated Displays. In this simulator, the display is created synthetically by 
means of computer-generated images representing the roadway, other cars, objects along the 
roadside, and so on. The pattern of images changes in response to the driver's control 
manipulations. 

The point light source, model vehicle, remote TV, and computer-generated display simulators have 
in common the fact that the visual stimulus to which the driver responds will, in turn, respond to his 
control actions, setting up a continuous "closed loop" interaction between the visual display and the 
driver. In a motion picture simulator, the display is "frozen" on film and is therefore unable to respond 
to the driver's control manipulations. Lacking a continuous interactive stimulus/response relationship, 
the motion picture simulator is called an "open loop" simulator. 

Since the visual display in a closed loop simulator responds to the driver's control manipulations, 
there ts of necessity a one-to-one relationship between visual display and driver. This means that open 
loop simulators can accommodate only one driver at a time, a fact that renders them somewhat 
expensive for use in large classes. The open loop film simulator, because it allows many students to 
share the same visually display, is much better suited to classroom use. 

The most widely used driving simulators are those developed for AEtna Life and Casualty and 
Allstate Insurance. Both the AEtna and Allstate systems utilize motion pictures and have mock-ups of the 
driver'^s seat. The student drives the car (simulator) in response to cues presented in the training film. Both 
the AEtna and Allstate system are open loop simulators, consequently, the visual display does not respond 
in any way to control movements made by student drivers. As many as 24 units, each containing the 
instruments and control found in actual automobiles, may be set up in a simulator laboratory. 

Training Value of Driving Simulators 

The student should know the training value of driving simulators. 

Many driver education programs utilize the simulator method of instruction. Some instructors feel 
that driving simulators are a valuable supplement to the total driver training program. Others feel they offer 
little educational benefit. To determine the training value of driving simulators, the following must be 
identified and examined: 

The overall objectives of driver education programs. 

The c:apabili ties of driving simulators in meeting the objectives. 

The role of the instructor in the simulation program. 

Each of these factors will be discussed. 

An effect've instructional system meets the overall objectives of the driver education prograiii. If 
the objectives are accomplished the student driver will develop knowledge, attitudes, procedures, habits, 
and skills that will enable him to drive in a safe, responsible, and efficient manner. 
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Identification of tfiese progrann objectives provides a basis against wfiich tfie training value of 
driving sinnulators can be assessed. 

Simulators and the Development of Knowledge 

Driving sinnulators present infornnation to students through an audio-visual system. Filnns cover a 
wide range of topics and a variety of driving environments and situations, including the driving 
environment, surveillance and hazard detection techniques, pre-operative and starting procedures, basic 
control tasks, and on-road emergencies. 

Many simulator films are effective either with or without their audio. The audio will identify 
potential hazards and present knowledge items related to specific procedures. Or the instructor can turn 
off the audio pid use his own lesson materials with the films. 

It would appear, then, that driving simulators provide thorough coverage of driving topics. A few 
areas such as night driving, and skid control, do not lend themselves well in motion picture simulation, but 
overall coverage is comprehensive. Simulator films seem to present the information necessary to reinforce 
the effectiveness of the simulation laboratory as a method of instruction. A study by Bishop supporting this 
conclusion indicates that a simulator group compared favorably with a nonsimulator group in terms of 
acquisition of information. However, a legitimate question arises as to whether simulator films constitute 
a cost-effective medium for mere presentation of information. 

Simulators and Development of Attitudes 

Attitude IS important to the driving task. The wrong attitude in a driver, even though he possesses 
considerable knowledge and skills, can create unsafe conditions for himself, other drivers., and 
pedestrians. 

Driver attitudes are influenced by simulators, many driving instructors feel. Student drivers' visual 
experiences gained from simulator films provide subject matter for classroom discussions, which, in turn, 
help to establish high standards of responsibility. Some instructors feel that simulation of hazards 
encourages the student driver to develop defensive driving attitudes. That research has shown little 
correlation between simulator instruction and attitude development may be partly due to the lack of an 
adequate scale for evaluating driver attitudes. 

Simulators and the Practice of Correct Driving Procedures 

Simulators have been successful for teaching such procedures as- engine starting, shifting patterns 
for manuafshift cars, braking, steering, surveillance, signaling, backing, idiie changing, and parking. Tlie 
film(s) accompanying the simulation instructional unit identifies the procedures and provides instructions 
and commentary; and the students respond. It is possible for students to practice such procedures in the 
laboratory. 

The instructor's role when a student driver is in the simulator is to identify his procedural errors 
and to help correct them. The lack of a motion system, together with the weaknesses of the 
programmed feature of the visual display, tends to withhold from the student important environmental 
cues which would indicate to him that he is doing something wrong. In the absence of such cues, the 
instructor must cue the student driver. In addition, he can utilize drills, proven effective in teaching such 
procedures as accelerating in manual shift cars and using the hand-over-hand technique when turning. 

There are some procedures that involve motor responses-hand signals, wheel grip, use of mirrors, for 
example- which the recording equipment is unable to monitor. The instructor himself must check each 
student to see if he is performing these procedures. 
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The simulation recording equipment indirectly can monitor some of the student driver's perceptual 
responses. His reaction to a hazardous situation on the simulator film~a child darting in front of the car, 
for example— registers on the scoring mechanism. If the driver moves his foot from the accelerator pedal 
and applies pressure to the brake the instructor knows that the student has perceived the hazardous 
situation. 

In summary, it appears that driving simulators can be an aid to the instructor in teaching driving 
procedures. However, their effectiveness in this capacity appears to be directly related to the ability and 
resourcefulness of the instructor. 

Simulators and the Development of Habits 

Procedures that can be learned and practiced In the simulator laboratory can become habit to the 
extent that the driver will perform them without having to think about them. Errors made by student 
drivers must be identified, either by the instructor or the simulator scoring system, and corrected so that 
incorrect procedures do not become habit. 

Simulator instruction appears to be particularly effective in developing habits because of the ease 
with which responses may be achieved. Use of turn signals and a great variety of perceptual responses- 
registered through the students' precautionary use of accelerator or brake-may be called for until a high 
probability of correct response is achieved. Programmed films emphasize primary and secondary search 
areas, and the student, by analyzing the filmed traffic situations, learns to search and scan the driving 
environment for possible hazards. On the programmed films he sees many traffic situations that are 
virtually impossible to duplicate on the street. The fact that the sequences of the programmed feature of 
the visual system can be replayed and situations analyzed at length is an asset. 

Simulators and the Development of Skills 

In order to assess the capabilities of simulators for developing driving skills, the types of driving 
skills that must be learned, and the factors necessary for skill development to take place, must be 
considered. 

Types of Driving SkiIIs. Many skills are required to effectively control the vehicle. Driver 
education research, more particularly, driving task analyses, have been successful in identifying types of 
skills required of the driver. Among them are: 

• Hand-foot coordination. This skill enables the driver to accelerate smoothly in 
manual shift cars and to maintain directional control at various speeds when driving 
on curved roadways. 

• Perceptual skill. This skill enables the driver to estimate following distance, passing 
distance, and to position within the driving lane, and to "read" complex traffic 
patterns. 

• Ability to execute a series of responses with precise movement and timing while 
under stress. This skill enables the driver to regain control of the car during a skid. 

• Ability to react rapidly and appropriately in the race of an emergency situation. 
This skill enables the driver to select the best escape route and pump his brakes to 
reduce speed, both as automatic responses. 

Factors Necessary for Skill Acquisition . The development of the *irst throo types of skills 
listed above depends greatly upon kinesthetic and visual cues the driver receives in response to control 
movements he makes. The physical sensations and visual changes he experiences enable him to determine 
if his adjustments were appropriate and if additional adjustments are necessary. 

Motion cues (kinesthetic feedback) received by the driver help him determine if he has 
applied pressure on the accelerator or brake too abruptly or too lightly: if he has properly coordinated 
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clutch and gearshift lever movemeni; if he is driving ai a speed too qreat for tho curvature of the 
roadway; if he has entered a skid, and if he then regains directional control of the car. 

The environmental changes as a result of control adjustments and as seen by the driver dho 
help him determine whether those adjustments were appropriate and whether others are necessary. The 
driver's three dimensional view aids him in estimating separation distance, estimating passing distance, 
estimating closing rate of other vehicles, and positioning the car correctly in the center of the driving 
lane, while driving at various speeds and on roadways with varying degrees of curvature. 

The fourth type of driving skill listed above-the ability to react rapidly and appropriately in 
the face of an emergency—is developed through repeated practice. The driver has developed the skiil 
when he responds appropriately to an emergency situation as a matter of reflex. 

Capabilities of Present Simulators in the Development of Skills 

In present simulator systems the student driver responds to a completely programmed visual display. 
No changes occur in the display In response to control movements made by the student. And since the 
visual display is tvVo-dimenslonal as well, situations requiring judgments in depth perception cannot be 
properly presented. These limitations, together with the lack of any motion system, preclude simulation of 
certain aspects of the actual on-the-street driving environment. The student does not receive critical cues he 
needs and uses when actually driving in traffic. These restrictions make it difficult to develop certain skills 
in the simulator laboratory. Skills that are difficult to develop here include: 

Ability to coordinate clutch and gearshift level movement in manual shift cars to effect a 
smooth, gradual acceleration. 

Ability to maintain precise directional control at various speeds when driving on curved 
roadways. 

Abilitv to apply the appropriate amount of pressure to the accelerator and brake pedals 
^when attempting to maintain an adequate separation distance. 

Ability to recover from a skid. 

Ability to estimate passing distance and rale of closure. 

Despite these limitations, the simulator Is a potentially powerful instructional tool in developing skills 
because of its ability to produce a wide range of visual stimuli "on cue." Skills that are well handled 
through simulation include the following: 

Ability to interpret complex traffic patterns. 

Ability to detect hazards represented by roadway and traffic conditions. 

Ability to select an appropriate escape route rapidly when presented with an impending 
collision. 

Ability to execute appropriate initial response rapidly when presented with an emergency of 
any kind. 

To summari/e—driving skill development in available simulated environmen t varies with the skill. The 
simulator's visual display restrictions, the absence of a motion system, and the absence of control display 
interaction limit the development of various control and perceptual skills. However, in simulators drivers 
can develop the ability to interpret traffic patterns, detect hazards and react quickly and appropriately in 
certain emergency situations. 
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The Role of the Simulator Instructor 

ThH insirurtor is the key to the sunuldtion program. Snnulators are designed to help (he instructor 
achieve course obje^ctives. To d( hieve the objective's the instructor rnust be more than a proje(,ilonisi, He 
must know how to utilize the instructor units effectively. This means he must 

Prepare lesson plans for e^ach instruc tional unit. 

Select supplementary material to aid in the presentation of iTiaterul. 

Monitor student performance by testing, utilizing the simuidtor scoring syst6?m and observing 
siudent behavior. 

Conduct drills for certain procedural tasks. 
Correct and assist students having difficulty. 

Research Simulators 

The student should know the uses of driving simulators in research. 

Simulators have proven to be valuable for research in the field of driver training. Their usefulness 
has been noted in a nurinber of situations; 

When hazardous driving situations or driver reactions to emergency situations reqLiire 
investigation in safety; 

When environmental variables, such as weather conditioiV'''"' and illunnndtiun. need to be held 
under experimental control. 

When driving conditions must be easily and continuously rnproduo'd. 

When indices of behavior (e.g., tracking), diffuLilt \o inpcisurp tn real life, must be exafnme.'d. 

A research driving simulator is located at UCLA, It is a motion picture sirTiulator that provid(^s \V\{\ 
driver not only with films of the road ahead and behind, but also a realistic impression of lateral car 
movement. Accelerator adjustments by the driver control the sr)ef?d of the visual display, iTiakinc) it 
appear to pass by in proportion to the speed as registere?d on the speedometer of the car. 

The General Motors Technical Center also has a motion picture research simulator. This device has 
a motion system which allows for changes in pitch and roll. Thus, forward, backward, and lateral 
acceleration can be simulated. The projector panning capability of the simulator controls lateral position 
and can indicate deviations from the desired path. Like the UCLA simulator, thf^ visual scene ( iianges in 
response to speedometer readings. 

Terrain model research sinuilators have been developed by Gcjodyear and North American 
Rockwell, among others. This type of simulator utilizes an endless bell representing the roadway and a 
television camera that moves in two or three dimensions across a scale model of the road environment. 
The driver of this simulator manipulates the steering wheel, accelerator, and brake while obsfMving the 
scene on a monitor or a projected television image. The driver's adjustments c:ontrol the speed and 
direction of the camera movement. 

RCA has also developed an endless belt simulator that consists of a standard automobile placed m 
front of a large viewing screen. An image of the roadway is projct ted and fTiaqnihed [)y d systetti of 
lenses located directly behind the screen. Tne driver operates the cdr in responst; tcj the image projected 
on the front of the screen. The conveyor belt is controlled by the driver's actions. It specjds up as the 
accelerator is depressed and slows down as the brake is de()ressed. Lane changes can be simulated 
because the car moves laterally in response to steering i^;hanc)es. 
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DRIVING RANGES 

Driving ranges are little used by professional driving schools in the United States at the present time. 
The geographical dispersion of students and the cost of land appear to be the primary reasons. However, the 
professional instructor should be familiar with driving ranges. 

The student should know the characteristics, advantages, and limitations of 
various types of driving ranges 

Technically, and the term will be used this way in the Guide, any off-street area consli lutes a "driving 
range." Driving ranges date back to the beginning of driver instruction. Ranges employed in early driver 
education, and still used by most schools today, are simply paved areas, often parking lots upon which the 
student may learn to control the car without interference from general traffic. Painted markings, traffic 
cones, or barricades are used to impose specific maneuvering tasks upon the driver. 

In the most simple type of range, the instructor rides with the student to provide the instruction. 
Since only one student can be taught at a time (by the individual instructor), these ranges are generally 
called "single car" ranges. More sophisticated ranges allowing simultaneous instruction of several students 
and ranges thai permit instruction in complex emergency maneuvers will also be described in this 
section. 

Advantages and Limitations of Ranges 

Ihfi range »s used primarily to teach beginning students how to control the fTiolion of the 
automobile, that is, acceleration, stopping, turning, and backing. With, the use of painted lines or traffic 
cones to simulate the outlines of streets, students may also be taught the somewhat more complicated 
maneuvers involved in negotiating curves, intersections, lane changes, and parking. 

The primary advantage of the driving range is that it permits the instructor to remove the distracting 
effects of complex roadway configurations, traffic control devices, and other vehicles during the initial 
phases of instruction, thereby (1) allowing the student to concentrate on learning basic control skills, 
(2) overcoming a certain amount of anxiety created by the presence of other traffic, and (3) reducing the 
actual probability of an accident to some degree. 
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The primary limitation of driving ranges is economic. The feeling is that the same teaching functions 
may be carried out on little used streets with far less cost. Certainly if no usable area is readily available, the 
cost of procuring and paving a suitable facility will be prohibitive for most driving schools. Where ranges 
have been created, they have generally occupied facilities developed for other purposes but made available 
at little or no cost. 

The Multiple Car Driving Range 

The student should know the nature of the multiple car driving range. 

Since the multiple car driving range was first used at a high school in Chicago, in 1936, it has been 
heralded by specialists in the field of driver education and traffic safety. This method of teaching certain 
phases of driver education reduces the teacher-student ratio while providing beginning drivers with the 
opportunity to develop basic and emergency driving skills and to communicate effectively with other 
drivers. Since most driving school instruction is administered on an individual basis, the use of ranges would 
for the most part, be confined to public school, fleet operator or other group programs. 

The multiple car method permits several beginning drivers to operate automobiles simultaneously 
on an off-street driving facility (driving range) under tho direction and guidance of one or more 
instructors stationed at specific positions on the range. Instructors normally direct drivers by means of a 
car radio system, although other communications equipment, such as bullhorns, megaphones, and public 
address systems, can be used. 

The number of cars used at one time on the facility depends on the school itself, on funds 
available, size of the range facility, activities to be conducted, number of inslructors available for 
supervising instruction, as well as other factors. Some multiple car programs may utilize as few as four 
automobiles while others may use as many as 12 to 15. 

The feature of the multiple car method is an off-street driving area or range, designed and marked 
to simulate on-road driving conditions and situations. Engineering features commonly found on driving 
ranges include hills, curves, multilane roadways, two-lane roadways, dead-end streets, regular inter- 
sectioris, T-intersections, off-set intersections, and angle and parallel parking areas. Pavement markings, 
signs, and signals present in the actual driving environment are also a part of the range layout. 

Accident Potential 

The use of a multiple car driving range has not indicated an accident potential, and this may be due to 
the fact that the beginning driver accepts his responsibility with a cautious attitude. He knows he must act 
in a responsible manner since his safety and the safety of others depend upon his actions. 

Factors which may contribute to a low accident rate on the driving range include 

Properly oriented drivers who are aware of the scheduled activities and know what is 
expected of them. 

An efficient communications system. 

A competent, responsible, and weli-prepared instructor supervising driving range activities. 
A well maintained driving facility. 

Advantages of the Multiple Car Method 

The multiple car method allows each driver to progress at his own rate without affecting the 
progress of other drivers. It allows the instructor to give special attention to drivers having difficulty, 
without disrupting the entire class. 
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Because there is no other traffic on a driving range, and because the instructor is able to control 
the range's environment, student drivers can practice basic and emergency driving skills and procojdures 
with minimal liability risks to themselves and the public. 

The multiple car method is also cost effective. Costs are reduced bf^cause several drivers at the 
same time can practice maneuvers under the direction and guidance of one instructor. 

Limitations of tfie /\/!u/tipie Car Metfiod 

The multiple car method is not without limitations. Although the method over a period of time is 
cost effective, the initial costs for land and for the driving range and construction of the facility are 
high. The acquisition and housing of a number of cars can also be expensive. 

In addition, the driving range cannot simulate or provide experience in driving in normal traffic 
conditions. The absence of these conditions may result in a reduced ap[)reciation for surveillance 
activities. 

Because several drivers may be under the direction of a single instructor, the instructor will bc3 
unable to recogni/e and correct individual errors immediately. This limitation is not a factor during 
on-street instruction when a driver can receive immediate feedback because his every move is bcjing 
observed by the instructor. 



Emergency Driving Range 

The student should know the characteristics and applications of driving ranges 
used for instruction in emergency procedures. 

The primary use of driving ranges in the past has been to provide instruction in basic vehicle 
control to beginning students. In recent years, range techniques hav-: also been apfjiied to a different set 
of driving tasks, those concerned with emergency maneuvers. An "emergency," as the term has been 
employed in this connection, refers to a situation that presents an imminent danger to the driver. In 
order to be incorporated into training, "emergencies" must obviously be simulated. A number of 
ingenious techniques have been devised to create synthetic emergency situations in driving ranges. 

The most extensive program of research and development in the area of emergency driving ranges 
has been that taking place at the General Motors Proving Ground. Most of the emergency ranges being 
used for instructional purposes at the present time have utilized, at least in part, techniques developed at 
the General Motors range. 

The type of errlergencies simulated on driving ranges include those described below. 

Evasive Maneuvers. A great many of the trolMsions that drivers have with other vehicles, cyclists, or 
various obstacles, could have been avoided or ameliorated had the driver been able to execute the 
appropriate evasive maneuv(jr. Two general types of evasive maneuvers have been dealt with on 
emergency ranges. 

If it is possible to steer around an obstacle without braking, it is most desirable to do so 
since application of the brake tends to lock wheels reducing the driver's ability to steer. Instruction in 
this type of evasive maneuver has been provided by having the driver approach a barricade al the end of 
a lane which has been marked by pavement markings or traffic cones. The barricade may be avoided by 
either a right or left turn. To simulate emergency conditions, the driver is not informed until the last 
possible moment which "escape" route to take. He therefore learns to control the motion of the vehicle 
during a sudden evasive maneuver and to avoid using his brake. The driver generally approaches the. 
barricade initially at slow speeds and gradually works up to higher speeds. 

Some emergency situations both require and permit the driver to reduce speed before under- 
taking an evasive maneuver. While speed reduction may be desirable in lessening the probability or conse- 
quences of a crash, it complicates the evasive maneuver by requiring the driver to exercise controlled 
braking. To simulate this emergency situation, the driver generally approaches a barricade which he is 
instructed to steer around. At some distance prior to reaching the barricade, he is allowed to apply the 
brakes in a controlled manner so as to minimize the speed at which he drives around the barricade. 
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Off'Road Recovery, it is not Linusual to Hiicounter a roadway with shoulders so poorly 
constructed or fTiainidincd ihdt they are smiral inches below the level of the pavement. If a driver 
intentionally or mddvfrtenily allows his right wheels lo leave ihn pavement, his attempts to steer back 
onto the roadway are resisted by the effect of the pavement edge against ifie wheel. If the wheels are 
turned far enough to mount the pavejnent, they may cause the car to veer into an opposing lane of 
traffic before the un[)repared driver luanages to counterstecir. A driving range can provide a section of 
pavement which is elevated abov(? the surrounding area to provide a student experience In regaining the 
roadway whilw countersteerinq quickly (inough lo remain in his own lane. 

Tire Blowouts, While l)lowouls ar(? cmcountertjd infrequently in vehicles with sound tires, the tiros 
on vehicles 0[)erat(;d by young drivers are often in poor condition. A device has been develo[)ed which 
allows an instructor to simulate a blowout by causing a tire to be deflated suddenly through the wheel 
rim. thus affording the siudcint a chancf? to gain experience in bringing itie car to a safe, slow slop 
following a blowout. The dpvic(j aulomalically reinflates Ihe tirfj so that repeat^;d practice fuay be 
provided. 

Skid Control, Almost half of highway acc:idenis involve skidding to sonie (jxlent. Generally, \\m) 
more slippery lh() surfau;, Ihe more iiknly is skidding to contribute lo a collision. In many cases the 
driver could have avoided a collision had he c:ontrolled the vehicle in such a way as to prevcmt skidding. 
To provide students exp(;rienc(? in handling cars during a skid, many ranges provide a "skid pad," that is, 
an area of the range in which the pavfMT.ent has been made slippery by the application of some 
.substance; water is generally sufficicjnt. Th(? slud()nt af)f)roaches th(; sli[)p(?ry area at modcraKi s()(;ed. As 
he reaches it, the brakes are applied momentarily by the instructor to introduce a skid, if possibhi by 
some devi(.(^ other than the brak(> in order h) avoid "cueing" the student as to whfMi [ho skid is to Ije 
initiated. The student is provided f)ractic:(; in the ste ig and control braking required to bring the car 
to a stof) in a straight line. 

Other emergencies, Ther(! are a variety ol other (Miiergencies that may Uj simulated on a driving 
range. FortJinost among th(?se art; th(? following 

Power steering failure -as the student approaches a turn, the (?ngine is cut off riausing d loss 
of power steering, a frequent ()ccurrenf:e as cars stall when slowing to iT)ak(; h turn. The 
student learns to rfiact t)y applying greater force lo the stef?ring wlieel. 

Brake failure . A reduction in brakci fluid caus(?s a loss of [)rak(j pressur(\ The stud(MU lenrns 
to rfispond by f)umping ih(j brake pedal, using lh(? parking brakf?, downshifting, or turning 
aweiy from trouble as the situation dictates. 

Sticky accelerator Tht; accelerator is prevented from rising as th(; stud(int reUiases it. The 
student must react by placing the car in neutral, turning off the (jrujinfj (if there is no whc^el 
lo< kl, and af)f)lyihg lh(? t)rakes (juickly. 

Blinding lights- As ihe slud(?nt r(;ach(?s a portion of th(? rangr? at night, a sel of high beams is 
lurn(?d on. The studfini learns to avoid retaliating and to ke(?p his eyc^s focused along the 
right ecJge of the road. 
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ON-STREET INSTRUCTION 

The great volume of professional driving instruction is administered on tfie public streets. As an 
instructional setting tfie street comes closest to approximating the ultimate driving environment. However, 
any street in any city is oniy an approximation to the driver's ultimate environment. It is indeed a form of 
simulation. Like other forms of simulation-mechanical simulators and ranges-the street environment may 
be continued so as to present specific situations desired. Early in instruction it is set up so as to invoke a 
little traffic and as simple roadway configurations as possible. Later, a more complex on-street environment 
is selected. 

Like the classroom, simulator and range, the street environment should be viewed as an instructional 
environment having its own special advantages and limitations. 

Nature of On-Street Instruction 

The student should know the nature of on-street instruction. 

On-street instruction teaches the student driver to apply in real world traffic situations the 
knowledge he has acquired during classroom, simulation, laboratory, and/or driving range instruction. 
This instructional method allows the student driver, accompanied by the instructor, to practice driving 
procedures, skills, and maneuvers and to make judgments and decisions under actual driving conditions. 

The student driver has full control of the car during instruction, although the instructor can limit 
within seconds, the amount of control, if necessary, by utilizing the dri^^^r education car's dual control 
instruments. (Dual controls may include a second brake and clutch located on the instructor's side in a 
manual shift car, and a second brake and an instructor's engine cutoff switch in an automatic 
transmission car. A few professional driving schools also utilize vehicles equipped with dual control 
steering V/heel-s.) 

Objectives of On-Street Instruction 

The student should know the objectives of on-street Instruction. 

Development of Motor Ski/Is 

The beginning driver will initially learn the basic motor skills (those skills for controlling the speed 
and direction of the car) while driving at slow speeds on the driving range or in a little travelled, on-street 
area. He refines these skills during later on-street instruction when he can practice at normal and high 
speeds such skills as steering control, braking, lane changing, and passing in the real driving environment. 
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On-street instruction facilitates motor skill development because conditions and situations requisite 
to such development are present on the roadways. The fundamentals of lane changing, for example, can 
be leariieid o(i the driving range. However, application of those fundamental skills at greater speeds and 
under normal traffic conditions is possible only during on-street instruction. 

Development of Perceptual Skills 

Many of the driver's motor skills are closely associated with perceptual judgments he makes. Again 
using lane changing as an example, the driver must decide whether it is safe to enter the adjacent lane 
before he actually attempts to alter the direction of the car. While some traffic conflict is possible on a 
driving range, it does not adequately reflect what actually occurs in the real environment. As a result, 
perceptual skill development on the driving range is limited. On-street instruction, however, provides an 
environment in which perceptual skills can be developed. These skills, associated with the rapidly 
changing relationship between the car and the environment, include the judgment of distances for 
passing, following, and stopping distances, curvature of the road, and speed of vehicles. 

Development of Habits 

Driving behaviors require considerable practice before they become habits. Some habits-fastening 
safety belts or signaling for turns or lane changes, for example-can be developed on a driving range. Those 
more perceptual in nature, however, are more readily developed in a simulator or during on-street instr.u^c- 
tion. The beginning driver develops many procedures-surveillance procedures, for example-into routine 
perceptual habits. Looking well down the roadway instead of directly in front of the car; scanning the side 
of the roadway; using the rearview mirrors frequently; checking in all directions when approaching inter- 
sections; watching for children-all begin to develop into perceptual habits during on-street instruction. 
They are refined as the driver acquires experience in operating the car. 

Summary 

On-street instruction helps the beginning driver to develop both his motor skills and his perceptual 
skills ?jnd to acquire perceptual habits which enable him to operate a car more safely and efficiently. 
More than any other method, on-street instruction prepares him to operate and manipulate the car's 
controls in response to normal traffic conditions and to a variety of roadway designs and configurations. 

Relationship of On-Street Instruction to Other Methods 

The student should know the relationship of on-street instruction to knowledge, 
procedures, and skills developed by other instructional methods. 

To Classroom Instruction 

In-car and especially on-street instruction time should not be wasted on instructional content that 
can bfi covered in the classroom. Indeed, classroom instruction prepares the beginning driver for 
behind-the-vvheel instruction. (See "Classroom Instruction" in this Instructor Guide.) In the classroom, 
the new driver receives information related to procedures as well as information describing procedures. 
This information is enabling knowledge. It enables a student driver to engage in learning experiences 
during in-crir instruction with a reasonable degree of success. 

To Range Instruction 

Roadway configuration, traffic signals, other drivers, and other factors tend to create distractions 
which tho beginning driver is unable to handle until he has acquired some behind-the-wheel experience. 
Actual in-car experience can start on the driving range, an environment that minimises such distractions 
wh.lo (jfffring a feeling of security to the new driver yet permits hirn to operate the car himself. 
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On the range the student driver can learn and practice basic driving procedures under cuntfolhjd 
conditions. When he is able to exercise a reasonable amount of control over the car. he can continur? 
learning and practicing in the real environment during on-street instruction. 

To Simulator Instruction 

Th^e simulation laboratory should prepare drivers for in-car instruction. Prior to drivmy on iho 
street the beginning' driver should have some knowledge of what to expect in the real diiviny 
environment. To be sure, the classroom and driving range can provide him with knowledgn of this 
nature. However, the simulation laboratory not only presents this knowledge, but it also provides tlv» 
means for the driver to apply knowledge in a no-risk environment, before he actually drivi.'s ow th^ 
street. 

Simulator instruction provides the beginning driver with realistic scenes of the driving environiTK?nt, 
then requires him to make appropriate responses. In responding, the driver becomes aware of lh(^ 
potential hazards in the real environment and can practice certain procedures that will becomri habits 
(e.g., scanning, signaling, etc.). 

The "closed loop" nature of modern driving simulators (see section on simiilcJtiofi) tlo [)ldt;t.' 
limitations on the amount of motor skill development that is possible. However, consld(?rabl(? procjrc-ss 
on the development of perceptual skills can be achieved through simulation. 

Methodological Approaches 

The student should know the methodological approaches that are commonly used 
during on-street instruction. 

On-street instruction can be divided into three basic components, each of which is needed to teach 
the beginning driver how to drive safely and efficiently. These components are lesson oriefiUjtion, 
instructor demonstration, and practice driving. 

However, before the instructor begins on-street instruction, he must select the prar iice cirivmq 
route. With the specific lesson objectives in mind, he selects the route that will offer hfHjinnini) 
driver experiences and conditions to help develop specific motor and perceptual skills. 

When selecting the route, the instructor should keep in mind that learning is facilildled when it 
proceeds from the simple to the complex. On-street instruction should begin in areas tfidt are liqiitly 
trafficked but, nonetheless, present conditions and situations where the new driver can loam s})(m ific 
procedures, skills, and principles. Residential streets, uncongested parking lots, and park roads « an Im 
utilized at this stage. As the driver progresses in his training, the instructor selects morfj ((Hi)[)lex 
environments. Progress can be determined by the driver's ability to perceive, inter[)Mn, arul i^v-iri 
correctly to traffic conditions and situations. With continued progress, the student driver should hr* 
permitted to practice driving in congested urban areas and on expressways. 

In selecting the practice routes that will provide conditions for achieving specific lesson obif^clivcs, 
the instructor must consider the following characteristics and features: 

Roadway features and configuration (e.g., hills, curves, intersections, ramps). 

Traffic signs, signals, and regulations. 

Traffic conditions (e.g., volume, patterns of movement). 

Pedestrian traffic. 

Practice routes should be selected prior to the daily lesson, not after the prac tiro iv'ssf.jfi has 
begun. The instructor must be thoroughly familiar with the selected route so that \mi < ati h«' pft-parcd 
for each daily sequence of instruction without having to take instructional tinrie to plan thf> pn < fjuros, 
skills, and concepts to be emphasized on the roadway ahead. 
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Orientation 

The initial part of each on-street lesson should be an orientation period, during which the 
instructor should: 

Explain the lesson objective(s). 

Identify the procedures, skills, and/or maneuvers to be practiced. 

Describe in some detail huw to perform a specific maneuver, procedure, and/or skill. 

Relate the procedures, skills, and/or maneuvers to safety. 

Describe what is expected of the beginning driver during the lesson. 

Explain specific rules or regulations for the practice driving period. 

Answer questions. 

The orientation should be comprehensive but brief. To keep it as brief as possible, the instructor can 
prepare driver guides and distribute them to student drivers at the beginning of the first lesson or prior to 
each individual lesson. Drivers can- familiarize themselves ahead of time with the procedures to be followed. 
If possible, the instructor's comments should be rendered before entering the car or reaching the practice 
area so that they don't infringe upon the on-street instruction time. 

Practice Driving 

During this segment of instruction, the beginning driver practices various procedures, maneuvers, and 
skills under the supervision of the instructor and learns to recognize environmental cues and thus to make 
correct judgments and decisions. 

In facilitating the acquisition of driving skills during on-street instruction, the instructor should: 

Progress from the simple to the cor ,jlex. 
Provide clear, concise, and well-timed directions. 
Provide verbal cues and reminders when necessary. 

Utilize the commentary driving technique for certain segments of instruction. 
Provide the driver with some indication of how well he is doing. 
Manually assist the driver when necessary. 
Each of these methodological aspects is discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Progressing from the Simple to the Complex 

When teaching the beginner how to drive, the instructor must adhere to the basic learning 
principle of progressing from the simple To the complex. Use of this principle accomplishes several 
important purposes. 

(1) It limits the amount of detailed or complex material presented to the driver during his 
initial learning experiences, thus enabling the beginner to absorb what is being taught 
without becoming overly apprehensive, frustrated, or confused. 

(2) It helps the beginner driver develop confidence because he is mr^re likely to respond 
correctly when presented initially with basic material than when inundated with complex 
procedures, maneuvers, and skills. ? 
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(3) It develops a foundation of requisite procedures, nnaneuvers, skills, knowledge, and 
appropriate attitudes on which the nnore connplex instructional nnaterial depends. 

An exannple of the application of the "sinnple to connplex" learning principle in driving instruction is: 
teaching a driver the location of the control instruments and the functions of each, before teaching hinn 
how to start the engine or use the accelerator, brake, or clutch. 

The principle can be applied to the learning of other procedures as well. For exannple, a beginning 
driver should learn to negotiate intersections in residential areas before being confronted by the urban 
intersection with its density of vehicular and pedestrian traffic. 

Providing Directions 

The effectiveness -of instruction depends largely on the instructor's ability to give clear, concise, 
well-tinned directions. Vague, lengthy, connplicated directions confuse the beginning driver and waste 
tinne. To provide nneaningful and connprehensible directions, the instructor nnust plan ahead. He nnust 
know the driving route and he nnust know in advance of the lesson what procedures, maneuvers, and 
skills he will teach along the route. He rhould inform the driver at the beginning of the lesson, if 
possible, of the route to be taken and maneuvers planned. 

Provir' ng Verba/ Cues 

Verbal cues help the beginning driver perform a maneuver correctly while he is performing it. 
They should be used infrequently— only to prevent the driver from performing a procedure, maneuver, 
or skill incorrectly. Instructor cues to a driver having difficulty making a U-turn might include the 
following: "Check traffic to the rear"; "Check traffic to the front again"; "Begin turning"; "Accelerate 
slightly"; "Begin recovery." 

Like directions, verbal cues must be clear, concise, and well-timed. The frequency of their use will 
vary with the driver's ability. They are effective when the instructor introduces a complex driving skill 
or th-' first few times a new driver operates a car in a relatively congested area. If the instructor overuses 
verbal cues, the new driver may become overly dependent on the instructor, and his development as a 
driver may be impeded. 

Commentary Driving 

Commentary driving is an instructional technique for teaching beginning drivers the importance of 
surveillance activities and the procedures for scanning the driving environment. This technique requires 
the new driver to comment on what he sees as he drives. Short phrases are used to identify obstacles, 
potential, hazards, and traffic controls. Examples of the phrases a driver might use are: "Intersection 
ahead"; "Car ahead"; "Stop sign ahead"; "Pedestrian crossing"; "Clear ahead." 

Commentary driving is advantageous to both driver and instructor. It indicates to the instructor 
what the student driver sees as he drives .^nd how he interprets what he sees. The instructor can then 
assist the driver in refining his scanning techniques. The technique also forces the driver to concentrate 
on the driving environment. 

There are some limiting factors to commentary driving. Since the technique is used early in the 
new driver's experiences, it may be difficult for him simultaneously to verbalize what he sees and to 
control the car. Some new drivers may become so involved in describing what they see they fail to make 
the appropriate motor responses, make the responses too late, or neglect several aspects of the driving 
environment. The instructor should assist the student driver with the commentary if the driver fails to 
identify critical features of the environment. For example, the instructor should say "pothole ahead" if 
the driver fails to comment. 

Following are some points for the instructor to keep in mind when he uses the commentary 
method: 

Agree beforehand on the types of observations the driver is to report. 
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Have the driver use simple, descriptive phrases. 

Refrain from utilizing the technique to the extent that the driver is looking for too many 
fhings. 

Emphasize the need to recognize potential hazards well before reaching them. 

Restrict the commentary driving method to initial training in scanning and observation 
techniques. Commentary driving for one or two lessons is generally sufficient for most 
beginning drivers. 

Providing Feedback 

The beginning driver will make many errors during the learning process. Some of these he will be 
able to recognize easily because of physical sensations he receives when committing the error. For 
example, if the driver applies the brake too abruptly the car will not stop smoothly. The jerky stop 
should indicate to him that he has done something wrong. However, even though the error is obvious, 
the instructor should identify it for the driver and indicate how to avoid it. 

Other errors may go unnoticed unless identified by the instructor. For exaaiple, when changing 
lanes the driver may check his side mirror but forget to check his blind spot. If the driver fails to notice 
this error, the instructor should point it out to him. 

Information (feedback) provided to the driver on his performance should be immediate and 
precise. Long, detailed explanations should be avoided in favor of simple, descriptive phrases such as 
"too fast," or "turn too wide." There will be occasions when feedback must be delayed to enable the 
driver to concentrate on other elements of his performance. But whenever possible, feedback should be 
immediate. 

- Situations will be encountered in which a beginning driver commits several errors in the process of 
executing a maneuver. In such instances it is often best for the instructor to identify only one or two of 
the more critical errors rather than all of them. This allows the driver to work at eliminating those one 
or two errors first, then later the other errors. 

Whenever possible, the instructor should indicate how a specific error can be corrected. In 
situations where the instructor tells the student driver that he failed to check the blind spot, the 
corrective action is obvious. However, not all situations are that simple. A wide turn, for example, may 
be the result of several factors— driving too fast, turning the steering wheel too slowly, and so on. A 
brief explanation on the cause of the error facilitates the learning process. 

Manually Assisting Driver 

In the process of teaching a neophyte 'driver a specific procedure, maneuver, or skill, the instructor 
may find it necessary to manually assist the driver, perhaps by guiding the steering wheel or applying 
the dual control brake. For example, when concentrating solely on speed control during the initial stages 
of driver training, the instructor may assume the steering responsibilities to enable the driver to direct all 
of his attention to maintaining a specific rate of speed. 

The instructor should provide manual assistance as infrequently as possible to avoid driver 
overdependence. This is particularly true with respect to the use of the dual control brake. 

Summary 

The preceding discussion has identified some of the more common teaching methods for on-street 
instruction. Other methods exist and are no doubt used with success. The instructor should select 
instructional techniques on the basis of what must be taught, the amount of available instructional time, 
and student driver differences. 
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HOW TO DEVELOP A LESSON PLAN 

Most behind-the-wheei instruction is relatively "unstructured"-that is, it is not administered accord- 
ing to a specific preconceived plan. Since this form of instruction is the dominant one within professional 
driving schools, little written guidance is generally prepared. 

However, more and more professional driving schools are offering classroom instruction. Here it is 
both possible and desirable to prepare written guidance in the form of lesson plans. Where programs are 
sponsored by a government or private agency, preparation of a written lesson plan may be a requirement. 

The student should know how to develop a lesson plan. 

The purpose of a lesson plan is to help the instructor present his instructional material effectively. 
While format will vary, the components of a lesson plan are generally the same. They include (1)a 
statement of the purpose of the lesson or unit, (2) a list of instructional objectives, (3) a list of 
applicable instructional aids, materials,, and supplies, and (4) the body of the lesson plan. The latter 
often takes the form of a topic outline of the instructor's planned presentation and will include 
(1) guidance for presentation and use of instructional aids, and (2) a method for assessing student 
attainment of instructional objectives. 

Lesson or Unit Purpose 

The unit or lesson purpose, which should be the first item of the lesson plan, is a general 
statement of what the instructor plans to teach to the class during the allotted time. An estimate of this 
time frame should also be stated. , 

Instructional Objectives 

The instructional objectives for the lesson plan indicate the specific goals to be achieved. A 
synopsis of the lesson, they provide a framework around which the instructor can develop a well- 
organi/ed outline of the lesson plan. 

To aid him in the identification and development of instructional objectives, the instructor should 
know what resource materials are available and be familiar with them. A current resource is the driver 
education task analysis conducted for the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA) 
which identifies instructional objectives for more than 70 driving tasks. This material, together with a 
number of driver education textbooks, provides the instructor with a good selection of resource 
materials. 

Instructional objectives must state clearly and concisely what each class member is expected to 
achieve during the time allotted for the lesson plan. Such publications as Staling Behavioral Objectives, 
by Gronlund, and Preparing Instructional Objectives , by Mager, will help the instructor develop skill in 
writing instructional objectives. 

Materials and Supplies 

The lesson plan should include a list of the materials and supplies the instructor will need for an 
effective presentation: audio-visual equipment, films, filmstrips, slides, chalkboards, models, mock-ups, 
flashlight pointer, handouts, traffic situation display boards, and a variety of literature. The list should 
appear near the beginning of the plan, directly before or after the instructional objectives. Placement 
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here will permit the instructor to determine quickly what items he will need without having lo look 
through fM( h iwqv of the lesson plan. 

Selection of rnaUiricils dnd suppluis for spncnfic topic areas is discussfJd elsewhere in this Instructor 
Guide. 

Body of the Lesson Plan 

Thf? body of the lesson plan is an outline of the instructor's lesson plan, together with instruc- 
tional methods and aids and evaluation techniques. 

Topic Outline 

A topic outline is an overview of the instructional material, arranged in a logical manner so that 
the instructor can use it as a point of reference in the presentation of the lesson. The major headings of 
the topic outline should reflect the instructional objectives stated at the beginning of the lesson plan. 
Subheads under major headings are a point-by-point identification of the items and concepts the 
instructor plans to present lo his class. It is not a complete script of the lesson; it is an outline of the 
lesson. 

Sources the instructor can use for developing a topic outline include textbooks, state driving manuals, 
articles in periodicals and professional journals, and research papers. 

Instructional Methods and Aids 

Instructional methods and aids can save the instructQ^ a great deal of time, freeing him of ihe 
necessity of com.mitting to memory the details of his instructional strategy. 

The format for indicating instructional methods and aids in the lesson plan may vary. For 
example, the topic outline itself may appear on one half of the page and the concomitant instructional 
methods and aids on the opposite half page. Or this information can be included in the outline but, lor 
attention and emphasis, underscored, capitalized, or "boxed." 

Student Assessment 

The primary means for determining whether the class is responding to the instructor's presentation 
is to observe class members as they operate a car on the street and/or the driving range. Here they can 
demonstrate procedures and skills and apply the principles and concepts they have been taught. Some 
procedural practice is also possible in the simulator laboratory. A cue in thee lesson plan can indicate 
when an evaluation activity is required. Available ratir^g forms can be listed. 

A secondary method for evaluating beginning drivers is through tests and/or assignments adminis- 
tered at appropriate points in the lesson. 

Format for evaluation activities may be the same as that for the instructional methods and aids. 

Summary 

The lesson plan outline is a reference for the instructor as he presents his material. It should 
include (Da statement of the purpose of the lesson, (2) a list of instructional objectives, (3) a list of 
materials and supplies needed for the presentation of the lesson, and (4) an outline description of 
instruction and cla' ctivities. 
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SAMPLE LESSON PLAN OUTLINE 

Unit Purpose: To teach prospective driver education instructors the backing maneuver and to prepare 
them for teachinci the maneuver to beginning drivers. 

Estimated Classroom Time: Laboratory Time: 

Instructional Objectives 

Upon completion of this unit; 

I. The student should know the nature and importance of the backing maneuver. 
1 1. The student should know the procedures, as well as laws and regulations, pertaining to 
the backing maneuver, 

III, The student should know the skills required for backing a car safely, 

IV, The student should be able to perform the backing maneuver correctly, 

V, The student should know how to teach beginning drivers how to back a car safely. 
VI. The student should be able to demonstrate his ability to instruct beginning drivers in 

the backing maneuver. 

VII. The student should know the instructional aids, materials, and supplies available for 
enhancing instruction in the backing maneuver. 

Materials and Supplies 

• Copies of list of instructional objectives. 

• Materials from this Instructor Guide's Backing Maneuver section 

Copies of "Driving Task Requirements," including "Skills." 
Copies of "Resource Materials." 
Copies of "Instructional Aids." 

• Text material from page 20 of The Drivers Guide , North American Professional Driver Education 
Assn. 

• MdttTials from National Safety Council 

Copies of Accident Facts. 
"Bettor Backing" slides. 

Ci-jpies of safety l)riefs, "Barkinc} Rite" arui "BetKfr Bac kincj " 
Sample safety pamphlets. 

Directory of Safety Films and Allied Visual Aids. 
© Materials from AEtna Life and Casualty Co. 

Teacher's Manual far AEtna Dnvotrainer. 
Simulator film "Backing Safely." 

• Allst.ite Insurance Company's simulator film "Special Maneuvers," 

• Ameru an Autornobik,* Association's Driver Education Publications. 

• Trans[)arenc;y iMustration of placement cf equi[)ment on driving range, 

• Copies of multiple car driving range plans. 

• Cof^ies of sample rating forrns for evaluating student drivers- e.g., Automotive Safety Foundation's 
Multtph) Car Methcjd or University of Maryland's Laboratory Chains of Procedures and Evaluation 
Checklist. 

• Chalkboard. 

• Slide projector. 

• "0\)\iiiA" to pla( e in f)ath of car for teaching correct body position, 

• Display tabh.v 
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SAMPLE LESSON PLAN OUTLINE 
(Backing Maneuver) 

Instructional Aid: Copies of List of Instructional Objectives. 

I. Nature dfui Inipor tdno? ot BackiiK) Manouver 

A. Driving tasks rcHiuirirK) bac kinq maneiuver 

1. Lnterinq and h^avinq [)arking spaces 

2. Y-lLjrns 

3. Manouveriiu) into or out of di iveway or garage 

■ -vi 

B. Basit skills reauir(?d 

1 , Spf'J'd (.onirol 

2. St(H f inc} control 

C. Ha/rjrdijus vbp»-'* is 

1. An nfi«'xp'.-i t»^d fitantniver 

c). P^ dt'stfians arid tjthfjr drivers do not expect car to move against normal 
trdlfii pal tern 

2. IrriprMpff ^jr unsafe Ijackinq 

ci. Df'trtinenta! lo traffic flow 

h, Threai to f)ropertv and individuals in driving environment 

{ 1 ) Staiislical data on backing accidents are misleading i)ecause many backing 
act idents are minor and not roporto'd 

(a) Snurt e for statistical data- National Safety Council's Accident Facts 
Instructional Aid: Copies (or Display) of Accident Facts . 

12) A( cidiMU sites -paikimi si)aces; parking lots 

II. pM H ;! t' ir Bat k mn 

Instructional Aid: National Safety Council's "Better Backing"-30 2x2 Slides. 

Copies of "Driving Task Requirements" and "Skills" for Backing from Instructor Guide . 

;\_ l.t.v. ,'1 I :j;.l,r, Hi- ; .[ t.jttini'; If I hricl' me 

] I .,r . '..•■■■.t.i'u .'s pr, *hil)itifKi ■[ .fv^'fUJU:! ruan^Miver 
• t. (■).! itfN'VvMys 

!■. i t ,,ri i-t-;-.«.MHff f I" tr<iHii nj fniiit oi way 
1 1 in violahon nl fhc law 

B. Bcxly position^ 

1 . Con«*f:t positions 

a. For ba( kinq car in siraKjtu line or turning to right yvhile backing, body faces right 

sidf^ of rdr, hear! is turned lo look out rear window, 
h. For {urning left while back tng, body faces left side of car. head is turned lo look 
over left shoulder 
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2. Positions/actions to be avoided 

a. Putting head out left window is dangerous, restricts driver's view directly 
behind car 

b. Opening left door to look bdck creates danqer u\ bodily injury and/or property 
damage 

C. Surveillance before and during backing nnaneuver 

1. Of traffic and road conditions to the rear - 

a. Must be checked constantly to avoid endangering pedestrians, other vehicles. 
Neither expects car to be moving against traffic flow 

2. Of blind spots 

3. Along intended path. 

a. Must be clear and expected to remain clear before backing maneuver is begun 

D. Steering control procedures 

1 . Positioning of hands 

a. At top of steering wheel for greatest control with least effort 

2. Directional control 

a. Wheel should be turned in direction rear end of car is to move 

b. Steering should be gradual to avoid loss of control from oversteering 



E. Speed control procedures 

1. Speed should be slow to prevent loss of control 

2. In manual shift car, clutch is used to control speed 

3. In automatic shift car, brake is used to control speed 



F. Stopping procedures 

1. Greater pressure must be applied to brake pedal 

2. Greater stopping distance must be allowed because brakes are less efficient when car 
is in reverse gear 



III. Skills Required 



Instructional Aid: Continued Use of "Better Backing" Slides 



A. Ability to control speed 

1. Factors determining safe speed 

a. Traffic conditions 

b. Presence of pedestrians, other potential ha^-ards to the rear 

2. Methods of controlling rale of speed 

a. Coordinating use of steering wheel with accelerator pedal while looking to rear 

b. In manual shift car, depressing and releasing clutch 

c. In automatic shift car, depressing and releasing brake 



IV. Practical Instruction for Teaching Candidates 



A. Purpose of instruction 

1. To ensure ability of teaching candidate to back car in a straight line and to turn car 
in either direction-while backing 



B. Demonstration of rnaneuver 

1 . Driver's position 

2. Surveillance procedures 
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3. Speed control 

4. Steering (directional) control 

5. Stopping 

C. Assessment of teaching candidate's ability to back car 

1. Body positions (See MB) 

a. For backing on straight path and/or to right 

b. For backing to left 

c. Hazardous body positions 

(1) Dependunce on rearvicw mirror 

2. Surveillance procedures before and during backing (See II C) 

a. For pedestrians, traffic, and road conditions to rear 

b. For blind spots 

c. Along intended path 

3. Steering control (See II D) 

a. Position of hands 

b. Direction and extent of wheel movement 
(1 ) Oversteering 

4. Speed control (See II E) 

a. Use of clutch in manual shift car 

b. Use of brake in automatic shift car 

5. Stopping (See II F) 

a. Timing braking procedure 

b. Amount of pressure on brake 



V. Instructing Teaching Candidates in How to Teach Safe Backing to New Drivers 



A. Instructional methods 

T. Methodological sequence 

a. Classroom 

b. Simulation 

c. Behind the wheel 

(1) Range 

(2) Off-street 

(3) On-street 
2. Purpose of sequence 

a. To permit instructor to transmit knowledge and content information in the 
classroom and simulator laboratories before conducting practical exercises on 
range and street 



B. Classroom instruction 

1. Content and enabling knowledge 

a. Importance of backing maneuver (See I)- 

b. Backing task requirements (See II and III) 

2. Techniques 

a. Development of lesson plans: lectures/discussion (from material in I J I, and 

b. Utilization of handouts/pamphlets 



Instructional Aids: ''Backing Rite'' and "Better Backing /' Safety Briefs Available from National 
Safety Council 

Sample Safety Pamphlet for Beginning Drivers 
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c. Selection and use of films, slides, and other resource materials 

Instructional Aid: Copies of ''Resource Materials'' for Backing from Instructor Guide, 

d. Sourc'^., assignment, and discussion of additional reading 

Instructional Aid: Teacher's Manual for AEtna Drivotrainer System (for Ideas on Practice Drills) 

2. Simulator films 

Instructional Aids: "Backing Safely"-'AEtna: "Special Maneuvers"~'Allstate. 

Chalkboard for Listing Film Presentation Techniques 

a. Presentation techniques 

(1 ) Stopping films for emphasis, class discussion 

(2) Rerunning segments for emphasis, discussion 

3. Homemade slides 

a. Purpose-to illustrate such features of the backing maneuver as body positions, 
hazards in environment, surveillance 

4. Films, filmstrips, and slides 

a. Considerations in selection 

(1 ) Applicability 

(2) Length 

b. Methods of selection 

(1 ) Instructor review 

(2) Synopses in film directories 

Instructional Aids: Display of Directories of Films and Instructional Aids A vailable: e.g.. National Safet] ' 
Council's Directory of Safety Films and Allied Visual Aids : AAA's Driver 
Education Publications. 

Copies of "Instructional Aids" for Backing from Instructor Guide. 



D. Behind-the-wheel instruction 

1 . Purpose— to provide additional practice in and/or development of perceptual skills for 
estimating distance, procedures and skills such as steering, speed control, surveillance 

2. Prerequisites 

a. Simulator laboratory drills in over-the-shoulder viewing and steering to familiarize 
beginning drivers with techniques required 

3. Orientation 

a. Lesson olpjectives 

b. Rules and regulations-e.g., maximum speed for practice exercises 

c. Practice areas 

4. Demonstration of backing maneuver 

a. Time-aft^r completion of orientation and before BTW practice 

b. Place— on idriving range or off-street area 

c. Techniques to be demonstrated 
(1) Body positions (See II B) 
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Instructional Aid to be used with Beginning Drivers: An Object in Pathway of Car Which Cannot be Seen 
if Driver does no t Assurne Correct Body Position, or Relies on Car Mirrors During 
Backing Maneuver. 

(2) Surveillance (See II C) 

(a) Traffic and road conditions, blind spots, intended path before and 
during backing should be checked and comments made on favorable 
and unfavorable conditions 

(3) Steering control (See II D) 

(a) Directional control should be maintained during demonstrations and 
comments made on correct placement of hands, direction and extent 
of steering wheel movements 

(4) Speed control (See II E) 

(a) Slow speed should be maintained and comments made on use of 
clutch to control speed in manual shift car, and brake In automatic 
shift cars 

(5) Stopping (See 1 1 F) 

(a) Gradual stop; emphasis on need for greater pressure on brake pedal 
when stopping in reverse 

5. Practice areas 

a. Before in-traffic instruction 

( 1 ) Driving range on T-exercise, X-exercise, and circular or figure 8 areas 

(2) School parking lot or other off-street area when range is not available 

b. During in-traffic instruction 

( 1 ) Lightly-traveled street and off-street areas 

6, Driver practice 

a. Time— following instructor demonstration of driving maneuver (See VI D4) 

b. Methods/Procedure.s to be followed 

( 1 ) Cones, stanchions, flags, other equipment in place before lesson begins 

Instructional Aid: Chalkboard or Transparency illustration of Placement of Equipment for Backing 
Exercise on Driving Range 

(2) For practice in backing in a straight line 

(a) Cars aligned 10-15 feet 3\rdr[. side by side, across width of range 
or off-street area 

(b) End of practice area (50 feet deep) marked by flags 

(c) Beginning drivers repeat practice several times 

(3) For practice in backing in a turn 

(a) Cars aligned in a column on r^nge or long stretch of roadway 

(b) Drivers, singly, practice bal|^^B straight line and around corner 

(4) For practice in specific areas on ran^^^ 

(a) T-cxercise area-for teaching backing in a straight line, estimating 
distance from an object, and handling car in tight space 

(h) X-exercise area- for teaching turning while backing as well as skills 
taught on T oxercisc area 

(c) Figure 8 or circular area— for teaching speed and steering control 
white backing 
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Instructional Aid: Copies of Multiple Car Driving Range Plans; Discussion of Multiple Car Techniques 
and Use of Different Exercise Areas 

c. Instructor's station 

( 1 ) On driving range-at point where all activity can be observed; specific exercise 
or perimeter of range at one of tfie corners where practice takes place 

(2) During on-street instruction— seated in driver education car 

d. Specific points of instruction/learning problems to be anticipated 

(1) Body position 

(a) Learning problem-failure to turn far enough to be able to look 
look through rear window 

(2) Surveillance of traffic and road conditions 

(a) Learning problem— failure to check in all directions 

(3) Backing in a straight line 

(a) Learning problems 

[1 1 Difficulty in controlling speed because of incorrect use of clutch 
(manual shift car) or brake (automatic shift car) 

[2] Difficulty in maintaining directional control because of turning 
steering wheel too much or in wrong direction, and improper 
positioning of hands 

(b) Driver practice; verbal cues gradually withdrawn 

(4) Turning while backing 

(a) Learning problems 

[1 1 Failure to check position of front of car in relation to turning path 
[2] Difficulty in coordinating speed and steering while backing 

around a corner 
[3] Backing too fast 

(b) Driver practice— l)acking to right and to loft 
(b) Stopping 

(a) Learning problems 

[ 1 1 Stof^ping too abruptly 

[2] Failure to stop at designated spot 

[3] Inadequate amount of brakt^ pressure 



E. Evaluation ot driving [H^rformant 
1. Techniques for evaluation 

a. Observing student driver 

b. Rating f(3rms geared lo pre(J('t(M mined suindard of iTianipulalive skill 



Instructional Aid: Copies of Sample Rating Forms for Discussion— e.g., Automotive Safety Foundation's 
Multiple Car Method (pp. 38-39); U. of Md. s Laboratory Chains of Procedures and 
Evaluation Check List 



F. Methods for correcting unsatisfactory performance 

1 . Analyzing errors 

2. Informing driver of eirrors 

3. Indicating to driver the causes of (jrrors and how to correct tfiem 
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Vl. Evaluating Teaching Candidates During Their Practice Teaching 

A. Practice teaching in the classroom 

1. Organization of material 

a. Relevancy to backing maneuver 

b. Sequence of presentation 

2. Use of instructional aids (chalkboard, visual aids, pamphlets) 

3. Conduct of classroom discussions 

4. Ability to answer questions 

B. Practice teaching in the simulator laboratory 

1. Orientation presentation before film 

2. Conduct of demonstrations 

a. Over-the-shoulder viewing and hazard detection procedures when backing in a 
straight line and when turning while backing 

b. Steering techniques when backing in a straight line and when turning while backing 

3. Conduct of class drills 

a. Over-the-shoulder viewing 

b. Steering techniques 

4. Presentation of films, filmstrips, and slides 

a. Selection of material 

b. Ability to clarify questioned segments 

c. Ability to discuss film content and relate it to other driving experiences 

5. Instruction of beginning drivers 

a. Providing directions 

b. Identifying driver errors 

c. Assisting drivers in correcting their errors/problems 

C. Practice teaching on the driving range 

1. Preparation of range 

2. Orientation 

3. Demonstration of techniques associated with backing 

a. Over-the-shoulder surveillance 

b. Hazard detection 

c. Steering control 

d. SpeGd control 

f. Perceptual skills 

4. Instruction of beginning drivers 

a. Providing directions to drivers 

b. Selection of observation point 

c. Identifying errors/learning problems of beginning drivers 

d. Assisting drivers with problems 

D. Practice teaching on on-slreet areas 

1. Ability to giv6 directions on activities/procedures to be followed 

2. Ability to deinonstrate backing maneuver 
3 'Ability to instruct driver during practice 

a. Using verbal cues 

b. Identifying errors/learning problorris 

c. Assisting driver with problems 

d. Responsive to hazardous situations 
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Proficiency Evaluation 

The student should know the purposes and techniques of proficiency evaluation 
in driver education. 

The processes dealt with thus far have concerned the means by which students are led to the 
attainment of instructional objectives. No curriculum is complete without a system for evaluating the 
extent to which instructional objectives have indeed been attained. 

GOALS OF PROFICIENCY EVALUATION 

The Proficiency evaluation process should accomplish the following: 

• Determine whether students have met course objectives. 

• Identify specific student deficiencies relative to instructional objectives. 

• Identify specific curriculum deficiencies relative to instructional objectives. 

The first goal is that of evaluating the student's readiness to enter the highway transportation 
system. To the extent that the instructional objectives of the curriculum reflect the needs of the 
highway transportation system, an evaluation of student readiness may be based upon these objectives. 
While the completion of driver education is a legal prerequisite to the issuance of a license, i.e:, 
certification, the evaluation process serves as a form of "quality control" over curriculum development 
and the administrative process. Unfortunately, many driver educators do not choose to exercise this 
quality control, preferring to leave that function to licensing agencies. While one may debate the merits 
and liabilities of actually involving the driver educator in the licensing process (see Page 1-6) there is no 
justification in an instructor's passing or issuing a certificate to a student whom he has not evaluated 
and found to be qualified. 

The second goal of proficiency evaluation is diagnostic. Its purpose is not to assure overall quality 
but to identify and orient the instructional process to specific student needs. This form of proficiency 
evaluation should begin early in the administration of the curriculum and continue throughout. Since its 
purpose is basically instructional, it may utilize methods that are less formal, less objective, and less 
systematic than those required for quality control. The standards may be made more flexible in that 
students may be permitted to advance within the course in spite of certain diagnosed deficiencies. This 
practice will allow even those who ultimately fail the course to receive a maximum amount of 
Instruction, an important provision since most of these individuals will ultimately obtain a license by 
one means or another. 

The third goal is also diagnostic. However, here the purpose is to Identify dc-'iciencies within the 
curriculum rather than with the student. The function of the curriculum is not simply to provide 
information but to enable students to attain instructional objectives. Consistent failure on the part of 
students to attain certain objectives points to some deficiency in the course. Any evaluation system 
should provide a check on the production processes as well as upon the products. The information 
gained from evaluation of student proficiency constitutes an important input to the refinement of the 
curriculum and the manner in which it is administered. 

TYPES OF PROFICIENCY MEASURES 

The ultimate obiective of the driver education curriculum is improvement in driver performance. 
The performance objectives of the curriculum become the target of both the Instructional and evaluative 
processes. However, performance objectives relate to the driver's "real world" driving performance, and 
this performance is difficult to evaluate. While reported accidents, observed violations, or self-assessments 
are useful as Indices of driving performance, they suffer the following disadvantages: 

• Their validity as measures of overall driver performance is questionable. 
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Measurement of hypothetical variables has little to do with, samplings from known population 
performances, knowledges, beliefs, etc. It is quite possible for ar individual to know the answer to one 
question and not another. In any case, correlations among various parts of the test cast no reflection 
upon the test's reliability as a measure of student attainment. Certainly no attempt should be made tn 
eliminate items showing low part-whole correlations, as to do so would lessen the representativeness of 
the item sample. 
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A curriculum is an educational recipe. 1 1 "describes what the end product of instruction is to be. 
the ingredients that are required to produce the product, and the means by which the ingredients must 
be combined. However, as a recipe, a curriculum is incapable of accomplishing anything without the 
efforts of people. A curriculum will lead to effective learning only in the hands of a competent teacher 
who is capable of translating its provisions into a set of instructional activities. These activities consist of 
more than interactions with students. Curriculum administration, at least as it is treated in this Guide, 
encompasses all functions that are required to assure that effective interaction takes place. These 
functions include: 

Planning and Procurement-] 6enufy'\nq and obtaining the resources needed to suppori 
instruction, 

' /nsfrivcf/bn-Managing the classroom, laboratory, and related out-of-school experiences of 
students. 

Program Administration -Meeunq requirements needed to conform with school, distric t, and 
state policy. 

Conduct of Special Programs- \nL\u6\nq driver improvefneni, instruction of hcindu^apped 
students, and community relations. 

Planning and Procurement 

Before instruction begins, the require;Tienis for personnel and maieridls must be identified and 
fulfilled. This section will consider the following aspects of the planning and pro( urement func:tiun 

Determination of Instructor Requirements 
Selection of Training Devices and Fac ilities 
Planning and Designing Range Facility 
Planning a Simulator facility 



DETERMINATION OF INSTRUCTOR REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know how to determine the numbers of instructors needed to 
administer a developed driver education curriculum. 

The most critical single ingredient of a driver education course, like any other course, is the 
instructor. The qualifications of a competent driver educator were discussed in an earlier section and 
need not be reviewed here. Effective curriculum planning involves those activities needed to make sure 
that Instructors possessing the required qualifications are engaged m adequate numbers to meet the 
needs of the curriculum. 

Most professional driving instrucJon involves a one-to-one student instructor ratio. Here, personnel 
planning is a matter of assuring that there are enough instructors for present and anticipated cqmmit- 
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ments. However, whenever groups of students are to be involved, as in classroom instruction or programs 
taught under contract to other agencies, the determination of instructor needs becomes more complex. 

One of the factors that complicates the determination of instructor requirements is the differing 
needs of various "phases" of instruction, that is, .classroom, simulator, range, and on-street instruction, a 
particular concern when instruction is to be provided under secondary school programs. The following 
formula was prepared by the Highway Users Federation for Safety and Mobility (HUFSAM):' to assist 
public school administrators in determining the number of instructional hours required as a function of 
the amount of class time required in each phase of instruction. 

NC NS NM NT ^ l_l 

The letters used in this formula have the following meanings: 

H = instructor hours 

N = number of students 

C = number of classroom hours 

S= number of simulator hours 

M = number of multiple car range hours --w-,;... 

T = number of on-street hours 

U-] = number of students per classroom 

U2 = number of simulator units 

= number of cars on the multiple nar range facility 

The following examples illustrate the use of this formula. 

Example 1: Huw many instructional hours are needed to teach classroom, simulator, and on-street 
instruction to 120 students? All stu5fe;nts receive 36 hours of classroom instruction, 12 
hours of driving simulator instruction, and 4 hours of on-street driving. Acsume there are 
30 students per class and a total of 12 simulator units, 

NC H- NS + NT , i_i 
U 1 

1 20 X 36 + 120 X 12 + 120 x 4 ^ |_, 
30 12 1 

144 + 120 + 480 = 744 

In this example, 744 instructional hours would be required to administer a driver education course 
meeting the conditions described. 



Highway Users Federation for Safety and Mobility (HUFSAM). The Driving Simulator Method: Fixed Base 
Simulators for Group instruction in Driver and Traffic Safety Education, Washington, D.C. April 1970. 
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Example 2 How many instructional hours would be required to teach classroom, driving simulator, 
multiple-car. and on-street instruction lo 120 students? All students would receive 36 
hours of classroom instruction, B hours of driving simulator instruction, 6 hours of 
multiple car mstruction. and two hours of on street driving. Again, assume 30 students per 
class, 12 simulator units, and 8 cars on the range facility. 

NC ^ NS ^ NM ^ NT ^ l_l 

^2 ^3 ^ 

1 20 X 36 + 120 X 8 + 120 x 6 + 120 x 2 ^ |_| 
30 12 8 1 

144 + 80 + 90 + 240 = 554 

A total of 544 instructor hours would be required to teach a driver education course iTieeting the 
conditions described above. 

The total instructional hours required for a particular program during a given semester may be 
divided by the maximum number of teaching hours permitted under the policy of the driving school. 
This would furnish a rough estimate of the number of instructors that are required to administer a 
developed driver education curriculum for a particular class or during a particular term. The estimate is 
only approximate since it may not be possible to schedule instructors in such a way as to utilize each 
instructor for the maximum number o' available teaching hours. It is not until a detailed schedule of 
classes and instructor assignments has been worked out that instructional needs can be verified. 
However, the HUFSAM formula will provide an estimate that is sufficiently accurate for planning 
purposes. 



SELECTION OF TRAINING DEVICES 

The student should know how to select those draining devices that are most cost 
effective with respect to instructional objectives. 

In developing a curriculum, the driving instructor must make judgments as to what general types 
of training devices are best suited to the attainment of various knowledge and skill objectives. Before he 
can begin to teach, however, he must ultimately decide upon the specific devices that will allow him to 
attain maximum teaching effectiveness at minimum cost. 

For the purposes of this discussion, the term "training devices" would include any equipment 
intenderJ primarily to aid in the conduct of instruction including the following: 

Audio-Vi}>ual Equipment 

v 'Hvlbtion pictures and projection equipment 
Slide/filfnstrip ^nd projection equipfnent 
Slide/f ilmstrip with audio (e.g., cassettes) 
Multimedia equipment 
Student response recording equipment 
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Displays 

Traffic models, e.g., magnetic boards 
Mock-ups, e.g., dasfiboard displays 
Cut-aways and working models, e.g., engine 

Simulators 

Open loop sifDulalurs. e.g.. ftiotion f^if^ure simulators 

Closed loop simulators, e.g.. point light source simulators 
Range devices 

Communication equipfnent 

Traffic control devices 

Barriers 

Skid pad^ 
Vehicle accessories 

Dual controls 

Response recording equipment, e.g., stuefing reveisdis 
Aids to observation, e.g.. special mirrors, video recorder 
Task simulators, e.g., blowout simulator, engine stalling device 
Special vehicles, e.g., undersi/ed cars 

In many cases, the instructor's selection of training devices is limited to the simple task of 
determining the way in which he may most effectively utilize those devices that are already available 
within the driving school's inventory or through the agency contracting for instruction. Here the process 
is a relatively simple one of deciding which devices are most appropriate to the objectives and 
instructional method of a particular instructional unit. For example, the instructor may decide that he 
can do a better job of teaching the student how to negotiate intersections properly by using a magnetic 
traffic board than by using either the particular motion picture film or simulator exercise that he has 
within his library. 

When the instructor is contemplating the purchase of new devices, the selection process is, for 
several reasons, much more complex. First, instead of being able to base his selection upon previous 
experience, he must estimate teaching effectiveness from the design characteristics of the device. This is 
a difficult process. Secondly, with existing devices, the instructor is able to utilize each device in the 
situation for which it is best suited. However, his selection of new devices may be limited to a single 
item. Since.no one device is superior in all respects, he is required to balance all strengths and 
weaknesses in one area with those in another. Finally, since devices must be paid for by the drivincj 
school, the instructor must estimate costs of different devices and relate them to differences in teaching 
effectiveness. 
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Effectiveness of Training Devices 

In evaluatmg the potential effectiveness of a training device, the driver instructor must attend 
solely to tfiose characteristics of the device that relate to instructional objectives of his course. In doing 
so he must guard against being overly responsive to such considerations as the following: 

Physical appearance. The device is obtained to do a job, not to impress clients, parents, or 
visiting dignitaries. Once the device is in use, its superficial virtues will become less apparent 
and the device will serve only to gather dust if it is not capable of being used effectively. 
Level of sophistication. Many equipment purchases have been motivated by the purchaser's 
desire to appear to be "in step with the times." In such cases, instructors forced to spend an 
inordinate amount of time maintaining and utilizing equipment that is more sophisticated 
than they need or are prepared to cope with. In a sense they become captives of the 
equipment that was intended to serve them. 

Unnecessary capabilities. Brochures and sales representatives place great emphasis upon what 
a device "will do." of course the device itself does nothing; it is merely a tool designed to 
aid the instructor in achieving objectives. Any "capabilities" that do not help the instructor 
achieve his objectives are without value. 
The instructor can best avoid being overly responsive to irrelevant device characteristics by 
preparing an evaluation plan in advance. The plan would identify those instructional objectives for which 
a device is being sought and provide a means of estimating effectiveenss of each device relative to each 
objective. The results may then be accumulated across the objectives of the course in order to determine 
which devic:e will provide the greatest overall contribution. 

In estimating the effectiveness of the training device relative to a particular objective, the driver 
educator needs to consider the following. 

Informational capability -J he ability of the device to communicate a full range of required 
information accurately, rapidly, and widely (i.e., to all students). 

Task fidelity -The ability of the device to reproduce tasks faithfully enough to assure that 
appropriate responses are practiced. 

Interactional capability Tho ability of the device to alter stimuli as a function of the 
student's response. 

Feedback The ability of the device to communicate the nature or acceptability of the 
student's response to the student and/or instructor. 

Flexibility- The ease with which the nature of information or task may be changed by the 
instructoi as dictated by his instructional approach. 

Cost of Training Devices 

The overall losi must be estimated for each device being considered. In some cases a procurement 
will be constrained by a particular funding level, while in other cases it will simply be a matter of 
"getting the most for the least." 

In estimating the cost of a device, the following factors must be considered: 

Purchase price The initial cost of the item including such accessories as spare parts, films, 
and so on. 

Useful life~ The estim'ated period of time the device will last before it needs to be replaced. 
Maintenance cosf-^The i osl of keeping the equipment in sound operating condition including 
instruc tor servicing, repairs, etc. 

Operating cosf-The cost of operating the device (per hour, day, week) including the number 
and salaries of instructors and other personnel required to utilize it effectively. 
Facilities cosf- -The (.ost assoi lated with the space required \) use and/or store the device. 
Initially, costing may consist merely of assigning relative values to each of the above cost 
considerations. Ultimately, however, it will generally be necessary to estimate actual cost and to 
compute some overall figure such as "cost per student" in order to make precise cost comparisons and 
to forecast actual expenditures. 
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AIR Evaluation System 

To assist driving instructors in evaluating training devices, Horner and Shettel* of the American 
Institutes for Researcfi fiave developed tfie Handbook for tfie Evaluation of Driver Education Training 
Devices. Wfiile Xh\s document focuses entirely upon devices intended to provide practice in vehicle 
operation— simulators and driving ranges— it furnishes a precise system for estimating the effectiveness 
and cost of training devices. 

The system for evaluating effectiveness requires the instructor to estimate the ability of a 
particular device to fulfill a specified set of functional requirements relative to each of 27 key vehicle 
operation tasks. The ratings are then assigned numerical values according to a system of weights which 
reflects the importance of each functional characteristic to training effectiveness. The weights were 
derived through a complex process involving the judgment of a panel of prominent driver instructors. 

To enable the instructor to incorporate cost considerations in device comparisons, the AIR system 
provides a method of calculating total device costs. The method includes those costs factors identified 
earlier. 

The AIR evaluation system has been applied to a fnotion picture simulator and a driving range, 
each of which was generally representative of the capabilities offered by each type of device. The results 
are largely in keeping with the discussion of' device advantages and disadvantages presented in section 
I IC— Curriculum Development. These results may be summarized as follows: 

1. The driving range is superior in its ability lo create the stimulus-response interaction 
needed to develop manipulative skills and to provide stimuli from the side and rear. 

2. The simulator is superior in its ability to provide a variety of stifiiuli required m the 
development of perceptual skills, and to provide a means by which the instructor can control stimuli 
and monitor student responses. 

3. Both types of device require improvement in their ability to creale a range of driving 
situations and provide feedback to siudent and instructor as to the correctness of responses. 

PLANNING AND DESIGNING A DRIVING RANGE FACILITY 

The student should know the factors to be considered when planning for and 
designing a driving range facility. 

A professional driving school rarely, if ever, gets involved in the planning of range facilities. When 
range instruction is to be conducted, the school generally utilizes facilities available to the agency 
sponsoring the instruction. However, the driving instructor should know something of the considerations 
involved in planning and designing a range facility. For one reason, it will help him to understand the 
reasons why the range was designed as it was, and thus enable him to exploit its capabilities. Secondly, 
there is always the possibility that a driving instructor may be called upon by some agency or individual 
to assist in planning or designing a new range facility. 

General Considerations 

The general considerations influencing facility design are (1) the ability to provide instruction and 
practice needed to attain instructional goals, (2) the ability of the instructor to exercise surveillance and 
control over vehicles on the facility, and (3) the ability to assure the security and safety of students, 
instructors, and others. 



Horner, W.R. and Shettel, H.H. Handbook for the Evaluation of Driver Education Training Devices, American 
Institutes for Research, Pittsburgh, 1972. 
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Instructional Considerations 

•Insofar as Instructional considera'tions are concerned, design characteristics of the range nnay be, 
divided into three categories; those that are related to basic control skills, those that are related to 
nornnal driving procedures, and those that are related to ennergency skills. 

For providing instruction in basic control skills, ail that is generally needed is a set of pavement 
nnarkings or traffic cones to create control tasks. The nnost connnnon configurations are the following: 

Straight lines for lane keeping, both forward and in reverse. 
Curves, serpentines, and figure 8 for control turning. 
Intersections for stopping and sharp turns. 
Curbslde areas for angle, perpendicular and parallel parking. 
Slight grades for practicing starts on an Incline. 

Instruction concerned with procedures for dealing with nornnal roadside and traffic situations has 
generally been dealt with on-street. However, sonne Instructors have found the driving range pernnits 
thenn to have sonne advantage In having the additional control over roadway and traffic situatlor.s. By 
the use of pavennent nnarkings to create roadway configurations, together with sinnultaneous control over 
several cars to provide traffic situations. Instructors are able to provide practice In the performance of 
the following tasks: 

Maintaining proper following distance. 

Estimating passing distance and performing the proper passing maneuver. 
Angle merges with other traffic. 

Negotiating Intersections In the presence of oncoming and cross traffic. 

While some instructors have gone so far as to provide such structures as traffic control devices, 
roadway signs, or railroad crossings, the training value of these efforts Is debatable in view of the general 
availability of such structures In on-street driving. 

For the most part, an emergency range capable of supporting the types of emergency maneuvers 
described in the Curriculum Development section, (Part IIC, Immediately preceding this section) can be 
created with but a modest Investment in time and funds. First, since evasive maneuvers can be practiced 
at relatively low speeds, space requirements are minimal. A few acres will suffice. Teaching evasive 
maneuvers and off-road recovery will require some minor construction or landscaping. However, the 
same basic facilities used In teaching basic control skills may be utilized. A suitable "skid pan" for 
teaching skid control can be created merely by wetting a surface that has been prepared with a sealer. A 
thin layer of water maintained on the surface of the range will create a suitably low coefficient of 
friction to permit practice In skid control. The water Is more economical, cleaner, and more convenient 
to use than chemicals. Ice, and other agents. 

Surveillance and Control 

To provide effective instruction, the teacher must be In a position to see all that Is occurring. 
Many ranges provide a raised instructor's statlon—e.g., a permanent "control tower" or a portable stand. 
It must be high enough and so located as to provide the instructor a commanding view of the entire 
range, or that portion of it that will be in use at any one time. In a rectangular range, the control 
position is generally along one edge where it allows the Instructor to keep all vehicles within a 180 
degree view. The tower should never be placed in the center of the range where critical events could 
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occur behind the instructor's back. A control tower is by no means a necessity and many instructors 
prefer to be able to move about the range instead of being confined to one location. 

The instructor must be able to communicate with all drivers. He can do so with powered 
megaphone or "bullhorn/' but radio comrnunication is superior. While two-way communication has 
some advantages, it is by no means essential. Some provision should be made to secure the involvement 
01 those students who are not drivmg at a particular time. At a minimum, these students should be in a 
position to hear the instructor's communication with drivers. This may be done by placing the students 
In the car with the driver or by congregating them around a radio provided for the purpose. If the range 
is to be used for night driving, it should be well illuminated. 

Secunty 

If possible, the range should be enclosed by a fence to prevent outsiders from wandering onto the 
range during instruction and to help prevent theft or damage to property. The fence should be located 
far enough from the paved area to keep it from becoming a real or mental hazard to novice drivers on 
the range. 

In a permanent range facility, an enclosure should be provided for the storage of traffic cones, 
barricades, and other range equipment. Vehicles should not be left at the range unless they can be 
protected by a secure enclosure." If the range is lighted, the chances of theft or vandalism will be 
reduced by leaving the lights on throughout the night. 

Range Equipment 

A variety of equipment items is needed to permit effective range instruction. The most important 
of these is, of course, automobiles. However additional equipment is needed for purposes of traffic 
control, communication, and facilities maintenance. 

Automobiles 

The number of automobiles that will be involved in range instruction depends upon (l)size of 
student enrollment, (2) the size of the range facility, and (3) the number of automobiles that can be 
obtained. Only when the instructional program has been outlined in detail is it possible to specify the 
automobile requirements. The actual procurement of automobiles is treated in the next section. 

Traffic Control Devices 

The instructor will require a variety of devices to create driving tasks for students. Among these 
devices are the following: 

Pavement Markings. Pavement markings used to simulate the edge of the roadway may be 
configured so as to represent intersections, curves, merge points, parking places, driveways, 
and so on. They may also be used to represent lane markings to provide instruction in 
proper lane usage. The advantage of pavement markings is their permanence. However, this Is 
a real advantage only to the extent that the particular configurations lead to effective 
instruction. For this reason, the instructor should avoid use of permanent pavement markings 
until he has either gained some experience in range instruction with temporary markings, or 
obtained design guidance from others with more experience in range instruction. 
Traffic Cones. The most popular type of temporary control device is the rubberized or 
plastic traffic cone. So as to be readily visible, cones are generally painted yellow or orange 
and are at least 18 inches long. They can be readily arranged by the instructor to create the 
same configurations as described in the case of permanent markings. 

Flags and Poles. Flags and poles have been used in a manner similar to traffic cones. Their 
principal advantage is their height which makes them useful In teaching precise maneuvers, 
such as parallel parking, where proximity would make a traffic cone impossible to see. Flags 
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are generally triangular in shape to create less wind resistance and are provided in a variety 
of colors to which the instructor can give different meanings. The poles should be flexible so 
as to yield on contact with the car in the event they are accidentally struck. 
Barricades . Barricades such as wooden construction "horses" are more readily visible than 
cones or flags and therefore may be used to close off particular areas. Instruction in evasive 
maneuvers, such as that described under Curriculum Development (Part IIC), is generally 
conducted with the use of barricades. 

Traffic Control Devices. While many of the larger, "sophisticated" ranges provide traffic 
control devices such as roadway signs and stop lights, there does noi appear to be a great 
deal to be gained from their use. Most of these devices weigh too much to be considered 
portable and their use is confined to a permanent facility. In addition, instruction concerned 
with identification of traffic control devices can be carried out far more economically 
through classroofn or printed aids. Practice in responding to such devices can be provided 
more economically through on-street instruction. 

Communications Equipment . Loudspeakers or bullhorns are not only rather ineffective on 
windy days; they are also an annoyance to the general public. Radio communications can 
utilise standard automobile AM or FM receivers. For range use alone, small battery powered 
transmitters are available for communicating distances over several hundred feet. FM radios 
need only be turned to approximately 90 megahertz, the band authorized for one-way 
communications. An AM radio must be converted to a citizen's band receiver. It is also 
possible to use separate transmitter-receiver systems such as a "walkie-talkie" although such 
systems are generally less reliable and more expensive in the long run. 

Maintenance Equipment . Equipment for performing simple operator maintenance on vehicles 
should be available. This would include pliers, screwdrivers, wrenches, and jumper cables. 
Brooms and cleaning equipment should be available for keeping cars neat as well as for 
policing the range area. Two sets of ignition keys to the cars should be available at all times 
since it is not unusual for an instructor or student to forget to return the keys he is using. 
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PLANNING A SIMULATOR FACILITY 

The student should know the factors to be considered when planning for the 
procurement of a driving simulator facility. 

If a simulator is deemed to provide a cost effective method of attaining instructional objectives 
and procurement of the simulator has been approved by operators of the school, the instructor will 
often be called upon to take the lead in planning such a facility. Not only is the driver instructor in the 
best position to relate various simulator characteristics to the overall needs of the curriculum, but he is 
the only one who knows precisely what characteristics are applicable to the techniques by which th*^) 
curriculum will be administered. For example, the instructor's decision as to whether to provide 
immediate feedbacks to students during the coufse of simulator instruction will have a bearing upon the 
desirability of procuring a student response display in addition to the printed readout the instructor 
receives after a simulator exercise has been completed. 

To perform his planning function properly, the driver educator must be thoroughly familiar with 
all characteristics of the simulators under consideration and be able to justify his recommendations to 
school authorities. 

Amount of Equipment 

The number of simulator units that will be required depends upon the sue of the student 
enrollment and the number of simulator hours per student. Simulators have been viewed by many 
secondary school administrators as prirrTarily an economical substitute for in-cor instruction, a specified 
number of simulator hours being roughly equivalent to a specified number of in-car hours. Under such a 
scheme, the determination of simulator instructional hours is generally set forth under state education 
standards. However, it has become increasingly clear that simulators are a device unto themselves and 
that hours spent in the simulator cannot be directly translated to in-car hours. The number of simulator 
hours will have to be determined by the instructor himself from the requirements of his own 
curriculum. 

Some consideration should be given to future needs at the time simulator equipiTieni is procured. 
If an increase in sirrulator instruction hours is anticipated, either through increased use of simulation or 
greater enrollment, consideration of this fact during initial equipment procurement inay reduce the cost 
of modifying the equipment to accept additional simulator units at a later date. 

Classroom Installation 

When the space is available, classroom installation of simulators is to be preferred over the use of 
trailer installations for the following reasons. 

The instructor is able to integrate the simulator into classroom instruction more effectively. 

The instructor is able to observe students more easily in a typical ciassrooiTi than in a trailer 
and to move more freely among them to assist them with problems. 

The width of a classroom permits larger screens and inore realistic traffic scenes. 

The Highway Users Federation for Safety and Mobility (HUFSAM) has set forth the following 
recommendations relative to classroom simulators. 

Students using the simulators in the first row should have a distance uf at least the screen's 
width between them and the screen. 

Simulator units should be arranged in a semicircular pattern, if possible, with the viewing 
angle uf the outside unit in ea(.h row nut exceeding 30 degrees. 
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Individual "risers" should be placed under simulator units to enable each successive row of 
students to have an unobstructed view of the screen. 

Light switches to darken the room should be within arm's reach of the instructor when he is 
at the instructor console or at the door. Rheostats have been found to be useful since they 
allow the instructor to have just enough light to observe the students. 

The simulation laboratory should have air conditioning. It provides comfort and enhances 
the life and efficiency of the instructor console. 

Electrical outlets should accommodate three-prong Hubbell plugs ar.d should be supplied 
with 120 volt, 60 cycle, 15 amp service. 



Trailer-Type Installation 

When classroom space is unavailable, trailer-type facilities may offer the only means of providing 
simulator instruction. For the reasons noted above, however, they are inferior to classroom facilities 
from d purely instructional viewpoint. In theory, the mobility of a trailer facility allows it to be shared 
bV several schools. In truth, the time required to move the trailer from one place to another discourages 
its frequent relocation and makes it difficult to integrate simulator instruction into the curriculum al 
any one school. 

Planning considerations for this type of simulator facility include; 

The electrical requirements: a 220 volt, 100 amp electrical capability with a power source 
free of fluctuation. The simulator scoring system may not operate properly if the simulator 
js on the same electrical line as school shops. 

The type of surface: level and hard, such as asphalt or concrete. 

The location as close to the school as possible so that students may travel without coats If 
the facility cannot be placed close to the school, space within the simulator facility tor 
hanging coats will have to be provided. 

Adequate space for storing films and equipment. 

Provisions for lighting the exterior if classes are to be taught in the evening. 
Provisions for maintaining the facility. 
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Instruction 

This Guide will not attempt to cioal with the subject of preparing driver educators to conduct 
effective instruction. That is thp piovince of tedchpi preudratiofi in generdl. This section will deal only 
with the means by which compt?toiu u^dcfiers may utili/e the mcnhods and devices that have been 
prepared for driver education. Subjects include classroom aids, simulators, and driving ranges. This 
section will not deal specifically with on-street instruction. This is not because on-street instruction is 
unimportant, quite the contrary, it is probably the most powerful instructional tool the driver educator 
possesses. However, c^n-street instruction involves little in the way of special techniques or media. It 
primarily involves structuring, observing, and correctir^g student performances. Part Ml of this Guide is 
almost totally concerned with these performances. 

USE OF CLASSROOM AIDS 

The student must be able to utilize classroom instructional aids effectively, 

A variety of classroom aids is available tu assist the instructor in f.omrnunicaiing information to 
students and helping them to develop partuular driving skills. Thesci aids include nuUK^n picture films, 
slides, transparencies, models, and mockups. General techniques for the ust? c^f such aids are incKe 
appropriately covered in a "methods" course than a driving instructor teacher preparation program. This 
Guide will treat only the particular needs of driving instruction. 

Motion Picture Films 

Motion pi(.ture films not only communic-Ue information about driving, they are capable of 
simulating to a degree rtiany of the visual aspects of the driver's operating tasks. However, motion 
picture film should be shown only if the instructor has identified specific requirements for its utilization 
and IS convinced that it is ner;e5Sdry in (jrder iu provide an effective and economical learning experience. 
The film should enhance the learning experiences in the lesson plan. 

When he has ide'Mified areas in a lesson plan that coifld benefit frotti the use of a specific filiTi, the 
instructor should search a list of films on that topic. If films are available, the instructor should preview 
as many of them as is practical While previewing each film he should prepare a synopsis identifying the 
critical features and fioling the time elapsing befcjie each ai these features occurs. This not only enables 
the instru(.tor to evaluate the film fully, but also aids hifti in the preparation of a revised lesson plan 
that lakes into account the film content. His synopsis can tie made available to other instructors who 
have not f)reviewed and evaluated the film. 

An approfjriate film should hav(j the following characteristics (1) It should be directly related to 
the objec tives of the lesson, (2) it should realistically and convincingly transmit information (outdated 
films showing old automobiles and modes of dress are not likely to be taken seriously by students), 
(3) it should be free of major defects in audio and picture quality. 

It is not necessary for the entire film to be directly related to the topics m a lesson plan in order 
for it to be useful. If the preview shows that only a portion of the film is applicable, that portion may 
be used. If an important segment of the film deals with the topic, the film can be advanced to that 
segment before the class begins. The instructor should then provide an introduction to that segment and 
show only that portion of the film. 

The film must be an intergral part of the lesson. The instructor should describe it briefly to the 
students and indicate what his objectives are in showing it. Students should be made to realize they will 
be held responsible U^v the film's coniuiit or partuular portions of it. 

In using films that de[)ict roadway scenes as viewed through the windshield, the instructor is 
creating a type of simulator. While no vehicle controls are present, students may be called upon to 
indicate their responses-if such is desired-either orally or by the use of electrical responders numbered 
on colored cards. The iristmcior may wish to slow, stop or back up and rerun various segments of the 
filnri. New projectors are available which permit this to be accomplishcxi without flicker or loss of light 
intensity. This feature is of particular value for prtjviding practice in hazard detection since it allows the 
instructor to "freeze" the action at the point where a hazard arises. 
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Slides, Transparencies and Filmstrips 

The use of slides and transparencies in driving instruction does not differ greatly from their use 
elsewhere. One unique use of these aids is in allowing practice in hazard identification, particularly those 
hazards that are static in character-that is, hazards that relate to the nature or position of elements in 
the driving scene rather than their pattern of movement. Examples would be exhaust from a parked car, 
a pedestrian in the street, a car approaching from the side. 

Models 

Models of roadway configuration are useful in perfiiitting the instructor to teach, and the students 
to solve, problems relative to procedures for dealing with various traffic situations. These situations can 
be developed one stop at a time and students permitted ample time to decide upon approximate 
responses at each stop. 

The most commonly used model is one that may be vertically suspended before the class, the 
various terrain features being painted on. Movable objects, such as automobiles or pedestrians, are 
attached by magnets. 

Models are extremely useful to instructors who are prepared fd utili/e them, who interact we'l 
with students and can gauge their comprehension as instruction continues. Those instructors who do not 
handle an interactive role effectively will generally prefer a bux of prepared slides or moiion pictures. 
The important point in the use of models is to involve students in the develo[)inent of the situation 
itself. Models are the only classroom aid to respond to the students' inputs, the only convenient medium 
through which students can see the result of their choice of response. 

Mock-Ups 

Novice students can learn the location of controls and displays through the use of a cockfiii 
mock-up. With a little practice they can acquire the ability to find accelerator, brake and, if appropriate, 
the clutch, entirely by feel. This will expedite the acquisition of basic control skills during the in-car 
phase of instruction. 

A mock-up need not be elaborate. Some instructors and students have managed to remove the 
front seat cf an automobile and place it in the classroom. However, a wooden facsimile with a painted 
or photographic dashboard will serve almost as well. What is important is that the device be sufficiently 
durable to sustain its physical occupation and manipulation by numbers of students. 

USE OF THE SIMULATOR LABORATORY 

The student should know how to use and care for simulator equipment and other 
visual aid projection equipment used in the simulator laboratory. 

Operation of Simulator Equipment 

It is impossible to achieve the instructional goals in the simulator laboratory unless the instructor 
is thoroughly familiar with the operation of all the simulator equipment. Knowledge of the equipment 
and the ability to operate it will enhance the chances tfiat material will be presented in a meaningful 
and efficient manner. It will also enable the instructor to evaluate student progress in the simulator. To 
achieve these results the instructor must be able to: 

Operate the simulator units. Proficiency in using the various controls and instruments located 
in simulator units is essential since the instructor may have to occasionally provide individual help to 
students having difficulty. First-hand knowledge of the operation of the unit and interpretation of 
gauges will be helpful in answering questions. 
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Operate the projector. The projector is one of the instructor's most important tools in the 
simulator laboratory. He should become thoroughly familiar with the basic projector operating pro- 
cedures. Instructors should be able to (1) thread the film into the projector properly so that the film is 
not damaged. (2) adjust the focus so that the visual scene is sharp; (3) adjust the height of the visual 
display so that it is properly displayed on the screen, (4) adjust the sound as necessary; (5) adjust the 
framing knob in the proper direction to eliminate a visual display that is out of frame; (6) stop the film 
whenever desired by using the "still" button; (7) reverse the film when desired; and (8) rewind the film 
so that it may be shown at another time. 

If the simulator system's projector is not working, a standard 16 mm projector can be 
substituted, provided it accepts the anamorphic lens. The substituted projector will not be able to read 
codes programmed into the instructional films, however, the driving simulator projector has a special 
modification for reading such codes. 

Operate the instructor console. The console is essentially a control center where student 
responses to the simulator film are transmitted, evaluated against desired responses for given situations, 
and recorded. The instructor must be familiar with the components, operation and timing of the system. 
He should be able to operate the console in both automatic and manual modes and should be able to 
identify student errors from print-outs and from the display panel. 

Observation of Students 

Certain procedures can be checked only by observing the students while they "drive" the 
simulator in response to one of the programmed films. For example, the use of the hand-over-hand 
technique while turning cannot be monitored by the simulator scoring system. By walking through the 
simulator laboratory or by placing himself at an elevated level in the laboratory, the instructor can 
observe the actions of the class. Students grasping^the wheel incorrectly or not using the hand-over-hand 
technique can be easily identified and corrected.' ■ 

The instructor may also observe to some extent the timing and quality of student responses. 
Illumination of the floorboard area of each simulator, for example, enables the instructor to observe 
whether the student began braking at approximately the correct time and the manner in which he 
applied the brake. Knowledge of timing and quality of responses in specific situations are also provided 
through the simulator scoring system. 

Monitoring and Evaluating Students Using the Instructor's Console 

The instructor's console is essentially a computerized system that provides the i .s nictor with a 
visual display of student performances. The system also records student responses to coded situations in 
the film and provides for manual checks of desired responses. When the scoring system is operated in 
the automatic mode the instructor may circulate throughout the laboratory providing assistance and 
attention to students requiring it. During this time, student responses are scored automatically. The 
Allstate System contains either a digital recording device or is equipped with a printer recorder. Both 
devices total inappropriate student responses. The AEtna simulator system is equipped with a printer 
recorder for identifying errors made by students. 

When scoring is accomplished in the manual mode, the instructor must remain at the instructor's 
console. He will be required to depress several buttons or selectors in order to monitor student 
performance on specified tasks. 

The AEtna system monitors student performance in eight major categories: (1) starting, (2) shift- 
ing, (3) moving, (4) braking, (5) emergency actions, (6) acceleration, (7) right turns, and (8) left turns. 
The Allstate system monitors student performance in five major areas: (1 ) steering, (2) braking, 
(3) signaling, (4) speed, and either (5) acceleration or headlight use. 

The instructor must br 'horoughly familiar with the scoring system components for the particular 
simulator system used in his classroom. In order to effectively monitor and evaluate student progress in 
the simulator laboratory, the instructor must be thoroughly familiar with the films and with the 
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function of each component of the instructor's console or scoring system; know when and how to 
operate buttons or selectors on the instructor's console to obtain desired information; be able to read 
and interpret visual displays and printed copies from the recorder printer; know the specific procedures 
for scoring in automatic and manual modes; provide the students with information on their performance 
and assist and correct them when necessary. 

Maintenance of Simulator Units and Instructor's Console 

The instructor should not attempt any technical repairs of the simulator equipment. Generally a 
service contract with the manufacturer is purchased by the owner to cover technical maintenance and 
emergency service. If the simulator is leased, the lease contract usually includes the cost of regular 
maintenance service. The instructor's role in maintaining the simulator units and instructors console are 
generally limited to activities such as fuse replacement and dust removal. The instructor should, 
however, maintain a record that lists any problems he has experienced with the equipment. By doing so 
the regular maintenance man will have some idea of what may be wrong and where to begin. 

Maintenance of Film Projectors 

The simulator projector as well as other projectors should be maintained on a regular basis. The 
instructor should regularly clean and oil every projector at least once a year; clean the film gate after 
classes daily to keep the film from becoming scratched because of dust or dirt; and clean the lens with 
tissue and lens fluid. Care should be taken not to scratch the lens surface. 



Regular film care insures a sharp visual display on the screen and extends film life. These 
guidelines for film care will maintain them in good condition: 



Films should be cleaned and treated at least once a year. 

After every five to ten screenings, a special cleaning cloth should be used to wipe the film as 
it rewinds on the projector. 

The film should be rewound tightly, but it is advisable not to pull on the end of the film to 
tighten it, because this causes abrasion marks which cannot be removed. 

Films should not be left threaded in the projector for long periods of time since this causes 
permanent arcs and weak spots. 



Film Care 
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USE OF THE MULTIPLE CAR DRIVING RANGE 

The . student should know the objectives and procedures for conducting classes on a 
multiple car driving range. 

The functions of the instructor on the multiple car driving range can be categori/ed into several 
basic activities- 
Preparing the facility for instruction or arranging to have it prepared. 
Orienting students on the lesson for the day. 

Planning demonstrations of the maneuver(s) or skill(s) to be practiced. 

Constructing driving experiences that contribute to the development of driver skill for real 
life situations. 

Directing and guiding the class of beginning drivers through the practice periods, assisting 
individuals having difficulty. ■ ' 

Determining the amount of practice for any particular maneuver, procedure, or skill. 

Dismantling the range or delegating someone else to do so after the day's activities. 

Preparation of the Driving Range 

Range preparation normally involves the placement of traffic signs, cones, and other equipment 
that will be used for instructional purposes. The instructor teaching the first lesson of the day must 
place the equipment in the appropriate places before class begins to avoid having to use instructional 
time for this purpose. The instructor may assign the range preparation duties to a teaching assistant. A 
manual for range instructors would be useful also to individuals preparing the range, if it contained 
diagrams or explanations on equipment placement for specific lessons. 

When an instructor has range teaching activities after the facility has been used by other classes, he 
should check to see that all the equipment he needs for his class is in its proper place. Any necessary 
changes should be made quickly to avoid misusing instructional time. 

Daily Orientation 

At the beginning of every range class, the instructor should review the following information for 
his students; 

Specific rules and regulations that pertain to use of the range for the day. 
Procedures to be followed. 

Key concepts or steps that are an integral part of a maneuver or skill. 

Relati.onship of on-range practice of any maneuver or skill to its utilisation in the actual 
driving environment. 

The orientation should be as brief as possible. The primary purpose of the driving range is to 
permit students to practice vehicle maneuvers. To tie up expensive range facilities and equipment for 
simple verbal instruction is inefficient. 

One way to keep orientation as brief as possible is to distribute driver guides at the beginning of 
the course or sometime prior to the L?sson for the day. The beginning drivers can then become familiar 
with the procedures to be followed before arriving for the range instruction. 
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Demonstrations 

When leachinq motor skills, especially those that are particularly complex, the instructor's initial 
step is usually U) deiiionstrdte thf? performance. The purpose of a demonstration is to gwe tfie tx'yinninc) 
driver an appropriate model to follow. Like "daily orientation," demonstrations should br. Uv.Ui to a 
minimum.' By describing procedures in advance and using motion pictures to illustrate maneuvers, one or 
two on-range demonstrations should suffice. 

Since the neophyte driver will be practicing at below normal speed, the demonstration should also 
be given at slow speed. The driver is thus able to make a comparison, irrespective of speed differences, 
between his own driving and the model of good performance demonstrated by the instructor or teaching 
assistant. In addition, the beginning driver will make fewer procedural errors if he maintains a 
below -normal speed. 

Demonstrations are most effective when an explanation of the critical elements of the nianeuver or 
skill accompanies the demonstration. The instructor can do the demonstration "'While the teaching 
assistant provides the commentary, or vice versa. When an assistant or additional instructor is not 
available, the orientation session must suffice. 

Demonstration of the more complex maneuvers and techniques, such as paraTel parking, Y-turns, 
and passing, should be simplified, with only the most critical aspects of these maneuvers emphasized. 
Attempting to include every minute component in the demonstration and commentary will confuse the 
neophyte driver more than it will help him. However, this dubious advantage is outweighed by the 
assurance, with an instructor or assistant, that the maneuver will be performed properly and quickly. 

Generally, a demonstration of any particular maneuver is given once, prior to driver practice on 
the range. If the instructor observes that several members of the class are having difficulty with a 
maneuver, he may elect to demonstrate the maneuver again. The demonstration itself can have only a 
limited effect on the driver's acquisition of the skills involved. The driver's ability to master the driving 
skills is directly related to the amount and quality of his practice driving. 

Constructing Traffic Mix Situations 

The purpose for utilizing thp multiple car method is that it affords a low risk environment in 
which many drivers can be trained at one time. However, the question is whether it can be used to 
provide the type of training necessary for developing the procedures or skills required of the safe driver. 
To be sure, it cannot be used for developing all requisite procedures and skills, one criticism being that 
the range does not provide the beginning driver with the conflict situations that occur on the street. 

One of the major tasks of the instructor is to provide opportunities for the beginning drivers to 
experience "simulated" on-street situations. Real life driving involves an interaction with other traffic. 
Through the efforts of an innovative instructor, the driving range can. provide situations similar to those 
in the actual environment and students should be encouraged to drive in such situations on the range. 

The instructor can arrange exercises in which two-way traffic is present: more than one car reaches 
an intersection at approximately the same time; and drivers are required to merge into and diverge from 
traffic. 

The instructor can contribute much to the learning experiences of neophyte drivers on the range 
by developing lesson plans which utilize circular range areas for such exercises as merging into and 
diverging from traffic. He can also develop other traffic mix situations which aid the driver in developing 
perceptual abilities in addition to motor skills. 

While some traffic mix situations can be constructed on the range, certain driving tasks must be 
learned in the real environment. Some of these include freeway driving, driving on rural roadways, 
redCting to pedestrian traffic, and handling certain passing situations in traffic. 
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Directing and Guiding Beginning Drivers 

To direct and guide neophyte drivers on a driving range, the instructor must , (1 ) effectively 
connnnunicale with the drivers in order to facilitate learning and to reduce the accident potential; and 
(2) position hinnself on the driving facility so that he can observe all range activity. 

Communicating Witfi Drivers 

Connmunicating effectively with the beginning drivers is extremely important. Unless they under- 
stand the instructor's directions, the learning process will be hampered. Some guidelines for instructors 
follow: 

Make certain that the drivers can hear the instructions. Unless a radio system is used on the 
range, some drivers may be unable to hear all of the instructions. This is particularly true- 
when a bullhorn is used on windy days. 

Begin all instructions with specific identity phrases such as "All Cars" or "Car Number X." 

Use simple, direct commands that are based on key words. Clear, concise directions do no.t 
confuse the drivers and tend to save time. 

Give directions well in advance so that the drivers can prepare to execute them. Poorly 
timed directions tend to confuse drivers, and a confused driver is likely to pay less than an 
adequate amount of attention to the total driving task, subjecting himself and others to 
mishap. 

Alert drivers to special defensive driving tips and provide precautionary suggestions when 
necessary. 

Use a sincere, encouraging tone of voice when making suggestions or corrections. Never 
belittle or berate the drivers. Doing so is likely to make them tense, embarrassed, or angry. 
' None of these emotional conditions is conducive to learning. 

Instructor Location 

Where on a driving range the instructor positions himself when teaching is very important. Ideally, 
he should be located where he i"; able to observe any activity that is and/or will be taking place. He will 
then be able to see possible conflict in time to take preventive measures. Normally, the instructor will 
have a good view if he positions himself somewhere on the perimeter of the range. 

Some facilities are equipped with control towers similar to those found in airports. However, a 
control tower does not afford the instructor the mobility required to observe vehicle control from 
different angles. 

If a driver is having difficulty with a maneuver, the instructor should attempt to assist him from 
outside the car. In-car assistance would limit the instructor's ability to observe and communicate with 
other drivers on the range. Occasionally, however, it may become necessary to ride with a beginning 
driver. In-car assistance on the range should be given only after the instructor evaluates the problem and 
feels that it is the most efficient solution to the driver's difficulty. 

Determining Amount of Practice 

In general, the more opportunity a driver has to practice driving skills, the more likely he will 
master them. Unfortunately, the instructor is unable to provide an unlimited amount- of driving time on 
the range. This is particularly true when a facility is shared by more than one school or when several 
classes are scheduled for training on the facility daily. 
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With scheduling limitations, the instructor must determine how much time should be allocated to 
specific maneuvers, procedures, and skills. The allocation of time is not easy, particularly when the fdU 
that all drivers will not learn at the same rate must be considered. The instructor must be able to assess 
the progress of each driver and decide which drivers require more practice and which ones can progress 
to other aspects of the on-range training programs. For example, the rapid learners can be assigned to 
review maneuvers previously learned or can be assigned to traffic mix exercises. Slower learners can 
continue practicing a specific maneuver or skill, provided there is no conflict with the training schedule. 

Determining when a driver has mastered a maneuver or skill Is difficult. As a guideline, the 
instructor should permit a driver to continue practicing a maneuver or skill until he has performed it 
correctly on several successive trials. Successful performance one day, however, does not necessarily 
mean that the next day or several days later the driver will be able again to perform the maneuver or 
skill correctly. Providing periodic practice for previously learned skills is the best means of retaining 
mastery of them. 

Dismantling the Range 

After the last class of the day has completed its on-range instruction, all equipment must be 
ren'ioved from the range and secured in a safe place. The instructor of the last class and/or his assistant 
is usually responsible for gathering the portable traffic signs, cones and other equipment that were used. 
The equipment should be stored in a designated building under lock and key until the next day's 
activities. In the event the range is located some distance from the school and no building in the vicinity 
of the range is available for storage, the equipment must be transported back to the school. 

All vehicles should be garaged at the end of each day. Many driving facilities have buildings' 
located on them or in- the immediate vicinity for garaging the vehicles. Keeping the vehicles behind 
locked doors is the best means of minimizing the chances of vandalism. If no garage fac.iities are 
available, it may be necessary to park all driver training cars on the school grounds. The responsib-ijity 
for seeing that all vehicles are properly garaged or parked in a designated area ultimately rests with' the 
instructor who last used the vehicles for instruction. 
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Program Administration 

ThHiV are a number of administrdtive functions that are too susceptible to school policy to be 
dealt with in this Guide. These include such items as fee collection, handling cancellations, and 
scheduling appointments. However, a number of purely administrative requirements that accompany the 
teaching of a course will be discussed here. These include the following: 

Making Initial Contact. 
Substituting for Another Instructor. 
Insurance and Liability, 

Preparing.Students for the License Examination. 
Record Keeping. 

MAKING INITIAL CONTACT 

The student should know the appropriate administrative procedures for 
effective initial contact with new client students. 

The instructor's first contact with a prospective student is generally for the purpose of conducting 
a driving lesson. The purely instructional aspects of the first encounter are dealt with in Part Ill-Driving 
Tasks. Here we are concerned with the administrative activities that must take place before instruction 
may begin. These activities include (1) the introduction, (2) fulfilling legal requirements, and (3) deter- 
mining instructional needs, . . 

Introduction 

Except tn thfi case of classroom instruction, the driving instructor's initial contact with the student 
will qomirally occur at the student's residence. The instructor must arrive promptly as scheduled, dressed 
in a inann^'r thdt will not only reflect well upon the driving Sf:hool but inspire confidence in the 
professioridl r.cHuibility of the instructor. 

I )i>lr:33 the Student is located in the heart of the city where parking is impossible, the instructor 
should secure his car and go to the student's door, introducing himself by name and the name of the 
driving school. In the case of a teenage student, the instructor should also ask to meet the parents. Any 
literature tho school provides tc secure positive parental involvement may be presented to the parents at 
this time. 

Thiri scope of the initial lesson and the fees for the lessons should be reviewed with the student 
(and, vvhwre apprnpriate, the parents). While this discussion presumably occurred during the original 
contact between the student and the driving school, it is worth reviewing in order to avoid any 
misunderstandings. 

Fulfilling Legal Requirements 

The student's ability to meet legal prerequisites for vehicle operation should be verified at the 
outset. 

Learners's Permit All states require students to obtain a learner's permit before operating a motor 

vehicle on the public highway. The instructor should verify that the student has the permit in his 
or her possession. 
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Often, the scope of the initial lesson will include a trip to the license examination station to 
obtain a permit. In such cases the instructor should qui/, the student briefly to determine whether 
the student is qualified to pass the examination. Failing an examination for a learner's permit 
wastes the time of both tihe instructor and the student. 

Dr/Ver Education Certificate. Teenagers (16-18 years) in most states must obtain a driver oduration 
certificate before they are allowed to take a license examination. Certification generally requires 
completion of a specified number of classroom and behind-the-wheel instructional hours (typically 
30 and 6 respectively). The instructor should verify that parents and student are aware uf all 
requirements. If the student intends to offer a certificate from another state, the instructor should 
examine it to make sure that it meets "local" state requirements. 

Pannt Consent Forms, Teenagers in many states are required to furnish parent consent forms 
before being allowed to apply for a learner's permit. The instructor should make sure the form has 
been completed and, where necessary, notarized. 

Insurance Waivers. The school's insurance carrier may require students to sign a form absolving the 
school of liability for certain types of accidents. This is particularly likely if some portion of the 
instruction is to be administered in the student's own automobile. 

Determining Instructional Needs 

Before instruction commences, the instructor should detenriinr- thn student's [jdst (Jrivincj 
experience and instructional requirements. For the student who has had some previous driving 
experience, determining the specific nature of instructional requirements will roquirti somr^ probing. 

Students frequer^tly request instruction at a particular level or for a particular rnantnivnr, thfi most 
popular example of the latter being parallel parking. The instructor should not attem(:ii tu extrjnd or 
alter the student's request during the initial contact. Since the instructor has had no opportunity to 
observe the student, he is in no position to evaluate the student's needs. Any attempt to do so may be 
interpreted as a pure "sales" effort. 

During the drive to and from the practice area, the student's overall proficiency may be 
objectively evaluated and the student provided a straightforward statement of strengths and weaknesses. 
This may lead to further instruction. 

SUBSTITUTING FOR ANOTHER INSTRUCTOR 

The student should know how to properly substitute for another instructor. 

Occasionally, it may become necessary to instruct students who have had previous lessons with 
another instructor. A number of factors may necessitate such a situation: 

The previous instructor may no longer be employed by the driving school. 

The previous instructor may be on vacation, leave of absence, or ill. 

The student may have requested another instructor. 

The previous instructor's schedule may have made it impossible to instruct the student. 

Specific procedures for substituting for another instructor vary from school to school. However, 
there are several guidelines which substitute instructors should follow. He should: 

Whenever possible, determine the reason given to the student for the change in instructors. 

Obtain record of the student's previous lessons prior to lesson time to determine how far the 
student has progressed, the problem areas identified by the previous instructor, and content 
of this lesson. 
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Obtain all necessary forms from the office prior to the iesson, if possible. 

Introduce himself to the student, explain that the previous instructor is unavailable and that it 
would be best not to interrupt the training. A student may be hesitant about going with 
another instructor. It he insists upon having his previous instructor, the substitute instructor 
should inform the office and another appointment should be arranged. However, students 
will usually permit another instructor to teach the lesson if the substitute instructor handles 
the change diplomatically. 

Review with the student what has been covered to date. It is generally better to work on 
something new, unless the previous instructor is no longer employed by the school or will 
not instruct this particular student again. 

Review procedures and related facts if the student is due to take the state license examina- 
tion. New procedures should not be introduced at this time since it will tend to confuse the 
student. 

.INSURANCE AND LIABILITY 

A student driver may have an accident during behind-the-wheel training; thus, having the proper 
insurance protection is important. The responsibility of obtaining insurance that protects the owner, 
instructor, and other school employees who could be involved, rests with the owner of the school. 
Ordinarily, insurance programs for the school provide coverage for these individuals and for the students 
as well. An insurance advisor should be consulted on the types and limits of coverage required. 

There have been few court decisions rendered against driving instructors for accidents involving 
students while they were participating in a driving instruction course. An instructor can be held liable 
for an accident that occurs during instruction only if he is found to be negligent in carrying out his 
duties. Generally, the school's insurance program provides the instructor with liability protection. 
However, he should consult an insurance advisor to determine If the coverage is adequate. 

Students enrolled in a professional driving school are generally protected by the school policy 
when operating the driver education car. Since students who drive the family car for instruction are not 
covered under the school policy, parents should include their children on the family policy. With 
appropriate liability coverage, parents will protect themselves against possible suit especially in those 
states where the parent assumes specific liability upon signing the student learner's permit. 

PREPARING STUDENTS FOR LICENSE EXAMINATION 

The student should know the procedures to be followed on the day that the 
client student driver takes the state's driver license examination. 

Pre-Examination Procedures 

Pre-examination procedures will vary from school to school, and it is imperative that the instructor 
be familiar with the policy of his own school. The following procedures are rather general to 
professional driving schools: 

An appointment should be made to meet the student at the student's home, office, or at the 
testing station. The appointment should be scheduled at an hour that will leave sufficient 
time for the examination to be completed prior to the lunch hour or the end of the day. 
The instructor does not wish to have his student responsible for inconvenience to the test 
administrator. In some cases it may be necessary to schedule an appointment with the 
department of motor vehicles. As much as three weeks lead time may be required. 
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Upon meeting the student, the instructor should make sure of the following: 
That the student has a valid learner's permit in his possession. 

That teenage students have proof of age and a certificate indicating they have 
completed classroom instruction. 

That sufficient time has passed since the student acquired the permit. 

That sufficient time has elapsed since a previous examination was taken (if the student 
failed). 

The instructor should prepare the student for the examination by reviewing (1) procedures 
that will be used by the license examiner, and (2) important concepts, principles, and traffic 
regulations. ^ 

If the instructor is meeting the student at the test station, the student should be warned to 
make arrangements for alternative transportation from the test station in the event the 
examination is failed. 

The apprehensive student should be given an opportunity to practice critical or difficult 
maneuvers prior to the test. While state regulations generally prohibit practice on the test 
course itself, the instructor can usually find a comparable area near the test site. Practice 
may include one or two repetitions of the parallel parking maneuver, simulating conditions 
which prevail in the test {e.g., use of "parking poles"). 

Upon arriving at the test station, the student should be directed to the appropriate office to 
initiate the application. The instructor should return to the car and await the student's 
arrival. Unless he is specifically permitted to do so, the instructor should not place his car in 
the line for the road test until the student has fulfilled prerequisite requirements. 



Post-Examination Procedures 

If the student has passed the examination, the instructor should offer his congratulations. Before 
they part company, the instructor should remind the student of his responsibility to drive safely 
and exhort him to apply the concepts ai d principles he has learned during instruction. Finally, the 
instructor should identify any formalities that are required, following the test, to obtain the 
license. 

If the student has failed, the instructor should provide reassurance. The student should be 
encouraged to view the results of the exam in a positive sense, as identifying a deficiency that 
must be overcome. The instructor should avoid attributing failure to "a bad day," ill fortune, or 
invalid testing procedures. Such an interpretation would undermine his efforts to see that the 
student obtains further instruction. 

The instructor should by all means encourage the student to obtain further instruction, even if the 
student is unwilling to continue with the present instructor. He should be informed that merely 
retaking the examination is likely to lead to another failure. While the student might succeed in 
eliminating his pre\«ous errors, he is likely to commit new errors unless his overall proficiency is 
i.mproved. 

Whether or not the student el eets--t-0—take^fur4hac_insmj^^ should be notified of the 
compulsory waiting period for re-examination. 
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RECORD KEEPING 



The student should know the forms, letters, and records that are his responsibility 
in the administration of a driver education program and the procedures for 
developing and preparing them. 



Record keeping is a necessary part of a driving instructor's job. The records are used to 
(1) improve instruction, (2) measure results, (3) record progress, (4) appraise and control costs, (5) record 
charts and payments, and (6) protect school g^ersonnel. 

Forms and records, especially those for which the instructor is responsible, should be limited in 
number and not too detailed, yet they should furnish all the information required. The mechanics of 
maintenance should not be so complicated that the instructor is inundated with paper work. 

Student Record Forms 

Student Instruction Record 

This form, maintained in duplicate by the instructor on each student. Is a record of the amount of 
time spent in the classroom and on each driving task. Space is provided for the student's grade on each 
procedure. The form can also be used to indicate the procedures to be omitted for students not taking a 
full course of instruction. 

On the reverse side of the office copy of this form are the following records: 



Schedule of lessons with date and payment record. 
Survey of areas where practice Is needed. 
Driver's license road test results. 

Instructor's assessment of a student at completion of course. 
Drop out informtlon. 
Referrals from student. 
Comments by instructor. 



Practice Road Test Sheet 

This is a simulated driving test which should be given to the student just before he takes the state 
test for his license. 

The form would Identify the errors the student has made and provide a basis upon which the 
student's readiness for the license application may be determined. 

Driver Evaluation and Progress Report (NPDEA) 

This form, divided into four classifications of training-elementary, intermediate, advanced, and 
expert-may be used to indicate student progress in all the driving procedures and for recommending 
additional instruction. 

Appointment Card 

The instructor gives an appointment card with the date and time of the next lesson noted. The 
card should clarify the penalties to the student for failing to keep the appointment or cancelling the 
appointment too late. 
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Form for Waiver of Insurance 

This form is signed by the student when he uses his own car for instruction. It absolves the driving 
school of any responsibility in case of accident or injury. 

Payment Agreement 

This fornn, signed by the student at the connpletion of each lesson, authorizes the school to charge 
the lessons to the students account at a local departnnent store, provided the school has nnade such 
arrangennents wi th the store. 

Business Forms 

Payment Envelopes 

This record contains the instructor's receipts for the day with necessary accounting infornnation. 

Cash Slips for Car Repairs 

This fornn, when acconnpanied by a receipt and signed by an official of the school, authorizes 
reinnbursennent to the instructor for necessary nninor repairs paid by the instructor. 

Accident Report Forms 

Accident fornns are provided and nnust be connpleted within a designated tinne linnit. In addition, 
instructors are usually required to secure a copy of the police report of the accident. 

BASIC REFERENCES 



Policy and/or Procedures Manual of the driving school. 

State Driver's manual or other material provided 
license examinee. • 



State Motor Vehicle Code 

Any publicly available material concerned with license 
examination procedures. 
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The driving instructor nnay be called upon to provide help to the connnnunity in conducting special 
programs outside the scope of nornnal beginning, prelicensing instruction. The nnost connnnon of these 
progranns are those involving (1) driver innprovennent, and (2) instruction of handicapped drivers. 



Experience is not only an inefficient teacher, but it 's generally an inconnplete teacher as well. 
People can drive over a hundred thousand miles and still lack nnany of the knowledges and skills needed 
to operate their vehicles safely and efficiently. Much of their driving experience nnay have served only to 
establish innproper driving habits or reinforce inappropriate attitudes. 

Many connmunities have instituted progranns of instruction intended to innprove the perfornnance 
af licensed, experienced drivers. As are the connnnunity's "authority" on driving instruction, the 
professional driving instructor is frequently called upon to conduct, or to assist in conducting, these 
progranns. In order to be able to serve the comnnunity's needs, the driver educator should be generally 
fanniliar with the objectives and techniques appropriate to the conduct of various types of innprovennent 
programs. 

Types of Programs 

Driver improvement programs can be divided conveniently into two categories, those aimed at the 
driving population at large, and those directed primarily at groups identified as deficient in driving 
performance on the basis of their record of violations or accidents. 

The term most widely used for programs intending to improve the skills of the. population at large 
is "defensive" driving. Since the typical experienced driver tends to believe he is fully competent to 
operate an automobile, he is not generally attracted by an "improvement" course, although he may be 
willing to enroll in a course that will help him "defend" himself against other, less safe drivers. The term 
"driver improvement," however, is used as is "advanced driving" and a few other terms. The term 
"defensive driving" will be used here to refer to any program intended for the driving population at 
large. 

Probably the best known improvement program is the "defensive driving course" (DDC) 
established by the National Safety Council. Sponsorship of these courses, including bearing the costs of 
promotion, instructors, and facilities, is generally borne by employers, civic groups, or educaiional 
institutions. The military services also run general improvement programs. The most extensive of these is 
the Air Force "Advanced" driving program. 

Remedial instruction programs have been administered to drivers whose traffic violations, by their 
nature or number, identify them as being problem drivers. Since attendance is enforced by threat of fine 
or jail sentence, there is no need for euphemisms in labeling the courses. On the contrary, use of the 
term "remedial" or "driving clinic," helps make it clear to the driver that he is deemed to be deficient. 

Generally speaking, programs directed toward drivers at large have been concerned primarily with 
improving skills and knowledges related to safety. Remodial programs, on the other hand, have focused 
on attitudes in the belief that it is primarily poor attitudes that lead to repeated violations. 

The merit of administering totally different programs to the two groups of drivers has been 
questioned. First, the difference between a "violator" and a "non-violator" is often m^erely a matter of 
being caught or not being caught. The performance of the average driver and the attitudes that give rise 
to these performances are not necessarily any more reflective of safety than are those of the traffic 
violator. Any driver improvement program-defensive driving or remedial instruction— should aim at the 
improvement of attitudes. 



DRIVER IMPROVEIVIENT 



The student should know the goals and methods of driving instruction intended 
to improve the skills of experienced drivers. 
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Conversely, there is no reason to confine the content of remedial programs to attitudes alone. 
While violations may result primarily from the driver's unwillingness to apply the knowledge and skills 
that he possesses, a remedial program provides a good opportunity to improve the driver's knowledges 
and skills. Certainly what is good for the "normal" driver is also good for the traffic violator. 

Defensive Driving Course 

Except for the lack of instruction in basic automobile control, defensive driving courses generally 
cover the same areas as beginning driver education courses. These areas include traffic laws, safe driving 
procedures, hazard Identification, driving under adverse conditions, the effects of alcohol and drugs, auto 
servicing and maintenance, and general traffic citizenship. Since the majority of the adult drivers have 
never been exposed to a driver education program, the overlap between defensive driving and beginning 
driver education programs is not undesirable. 

Most defensive driving courses are conducted entirely in the classroom -and deal primarily with 
development of safe driving knowledges and attitudes, although an attempt is often made to deal with 
enhancement of perceptual skills through the use of visual aids. A few driver educators have provided 
in-car instruction designed to improve (1) skills and habits required in identification of potential hazards, 
or (2) the ability to select and carry out appropriate emergency procedures, e.g., evasive maneuvers, skid 
control. 

In military improvement programs, and others In which attendance is compulsory, a greater 
emphasis can be placed upon attitude change than is possible in a course attended by volunteers. The 
Air Force Traffic Safety Education Program is almost entirely concerned with attitude chrjnge. This 
program makes extensive use of motion picture films portraying situations with which students can 
identify. Generally speaking, films can provide a more subtle means of developing attitude change 
(except for "scare" films) than accident statistics, moral persuasion, or even group discussion techniques. 

Remedial Programs 

As noted earli'er, remedial programs tend to focus upon overcoming what may be considered 
"unsafe" attitudes on the part of the traffic violators toward such topics as speed, the rights of other 
road users, ur ihe role of traffic enforcement: Although remedial programs vary considerably, they 
generally involve the elements described below: 

Overcoming resistance. The first step in almiost any remedial program is overcoming the resistance 
of th,e violators to the course itself. The attitude that generally greets the instructor ranges from ridicule 
to hostility. Most of the violators view themselves as victims of ill fortune or overzealous Enforcement. 
Teenagers in particular tend to feel they have been singled out because of their youth alone. 

Initial resistance is best overcome by allowing free expression of feelings. This ventilation of 
feeling tends to dissipate resistance and leads to at least a superficial acceptance of the course, that is, a 
willingness to "play the game." 

Acceptance of responsibility. As discussion continues, violators tend to "see themselves" in the 
statements of others. They begin to realize how suspicious their bxuuses sound to the instructor and the 
rest of the class. In time, most will show signs of accepting responsibility for their offense— recognizing 
that their behavior was truly unsafe and that the action taken against them was warranted. The 
instructor can assist this development of awareness by leading the discussion toward possible conse- 
quences of the violator's behavior. 

Search for underlying causes. Once the violator accepts his behavior as being unsafe and assumes 
responsibility for its occurrence, discussion can turn to means of preventing such behavior. A resolution 
"never to do it again" is not the goal. After all, the violation was rarely the result of a deliberate, 
premeditated act. More often, it was the last in a series of inappropriate behaviors. A driver was 
speeding because he did not allow enough time to keep an appointment. A mother was distracted by her 
child, who was not properly secured by a seatbelt. A driver lighting a cigarette failed to see the car in 
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front stop abruptly. The violator must be led to recognize the nature of the behavior leading up to his 
violation. He will also, in most cases, recognize other of his own unsafe behaviors in the revelation of 
others 

In most remedial programs, the violator is released with the assumption that his attitudes towards 
himself and traffic safety have been changed. Generally this is all there is time for. Courts are typically 
reluctant to require violators to devote more than a few hours to remedial programs. However, in some 
cases there is enough time to permit the instructor to utilize the attitude change as a foundation for a 
broacJer program of instruction in driving safety. 

Rehabilitative Programs ^ 

The reinecJial programs just described are primarily concerned with modifying driving behavior 
ainonc) what might be called "normal" drivers. However, many communities also conduct intensive 
procir^iiTis for drivers whose patterns of violations indicate a rjp.ep personality problem. The intensive 
proyjuMib, properly termed "rehabilitative" rather than remedial, are attended by drivers whose 

records evidence large numbers of violations, extreme aggressiveness or hostility (e.g., assaulting the 
cirreslinr) offitRr), or abusive use of alcohol or drugs. Although most rehabilitative programs are directed 
by (;lini( dl s()ncialists such as psychiatrists, psychologists, and counselors, driver educators frequently 
piir tic ipcilf:' in their administration. 

Of the "personality" problems that are responsible for unsafe driving, those caused by alcohol 
abuse head the list. Stimulated by recent activities of the National Highway Traffic Safety Administra- 
tion, many communities are providing rehabilitative programs for drinking drivers. These rehabilitative 
programs are not to be confused with remedial programs such as "DWI school" intended primarily for 
first ttni« (jifenders. True rehabilitation programs are operated for drivers who are identified as "problem 
drinkers" on the basis of their frequency of offense, level of blood alcohol, time of arrest, or other sign 
of extessivR alcohol consumption. Rehabilitative programs for groups of problem drinkers constitute a 
fortn of "group therapy," While the processes parallel those described in connection with remedial 
f)rocjranis, they are typically more intensive and carried out over a longer period of time. 
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INSTRUCTING HANdlCAPPED STUDENTS 

The student should know the techniques required in providing driver education 
for students with physical and mental handicaps. 

Handicapped students for wfiom driver education is most commonly provided include tfiose witfi 
mental, auditory, and/or motor impairments. Wfiile research on tfie performance of fiandicapped drivers 
IS inconclusive, it strongly suggests tfiat, on tfie wfiole, fiandicapped drivers fiave a somewfiat fiigher 
accident potential than "normal" drivers. However, research has also shown that it is possible to provide 
insiruclion that will assist handicapped students in either overcoming or compensating for their 
har^dicdps to the extent that they become equal to or better than normal drivers. 
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Teaching the Physically Handicapped 

Instruction for students with motor impairments focuses primarily upon the use of sf)L^:icjl 
equipment designed to offset the effects of impairment. Students with motor handicaps must learn to 
operate the special hand or foot controls that can be provided for them. On the whole sludijnis with 
motor impairments can learn to drive with special controls at about the same rate as "norrndl" studenis. 

The major problem in dealing with students having auditory impairments is one of coinimmK.cilion, 
Communicating course information in the classrcorr. can generally be handled by preparing adfKiuatn 
written materials. However, communicating v/ith students during in-car skill development phases is much 
more difficult. Some driver educators have developed a set of simple hand signs. Others have devised 
special in-car displays, e.g.. lights, to communicate basic commands to students. For example a red iicjhl 
rfiight mean "stop." and a green light "accelerate." 

Students with auditory handicaps must be taught to search for. identify, and interpret visual cues 
to events that normal drivers would be expected to hear. For example, they must make greater use of 
the rear vision mirror to assure they are not interfering with the progress of vehicles behind, a situation 
the normal driver would perceive through the sound of horns. If vehicles ahead slow down and pull to 
the side of the road without apparent reason, students with auditory handicaps should knc^w lo scjarch 
for visible cues of an approaching emergency vehicle. 

Teaching Mentally Handicapped Students 

Providing effective instruction for the mentally handicapped (EMH) presents one of the fjrcaU^si 
challenges to the driver educator, The instructional task may be divided into two f (^mpooenis 
Cufiiculum administration and program administration. 

Curriculum Administration 

In administering the driver education curriculum, the instructor must, of course, focos nii?riaiily 
upon considerations of safety. However, in the case of mentally handicapped students, the insirui lor lias 
an additional goal which is almost of equal importance— that of enabling an individual to hef oint? a 
productive member of society by improving his mobility. To this end, his instruction must deal ouly 
with the operation of a vehicle but with the broader inctruction in consumer edy^r-^iir^u dud uattM 
citizenship. Subjects that assume particular importance in the teaching of handicapped stud(Miis air ihe 
selection and purchase of vehicles, licensing and registration, insurance and financial resnonsihiliiy. 
obtaining proper servicing and maintenance— subjects that are of marginal concern to safeiy \y\\ are 
necessary to the handicapped driver if he is to secure effective transportation from an auto(]U)l)ilr. 

Teaching the mentally handicapped student will consume far more instructional tiiiu! ihao will 
instruction of mentally normal students. Educators who have worked with mentally h<jiifli( appc*! 
students generally recommend that one and a half to two times as much time be made civ,nLil)l»! U) 
designing teaching experiences for mentally retarded students, the driver educator should [)Ccir ilu- 
following in mind 



Materials should deal with concrete "real world" experiences rather than absiraci ci)ihepis. 

The complexity of written materials should be minimized. Verbal maierials shuuld he 
prepared at an elementary reading level. 

Graphic materials should be used in place of verbal materials. Mentally handjcaf)f)f'd sturlruis 
can learn more from a picture of a driving situation than a written description ol n 

A great variety of materials should be available to provide alternatives to s(it{l:.;;t-, firiviiuj 
difficulty with a particular type of material. Use of different materials also helps lo niaintaio 
attention and motivation. 
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In administering the course, the instructor must accommodate the special limitations and needs of 
the students. First of all, the mentally handicapped student is, above all, a slow learner. Instructions to 
students should be detailed, explicit, and given orally. A mentally handicapped student cannot operate 
from general principles or rules of thumb to the extent that average students can. The instructor must 
anticipate the need for considerable repetition in the presentation of information ard instructions. 

Secondly, the mentally handicapped student is quite limited in his ability to process information. 
The instructor should attempt to deal with but one phase of the learning task at a time. In-car 
instruction should concentrate upon a single maneuver at a time, the instructor waitiny lor the student 
to attain pr()ficl^'^cy in that maneuver before progressing. 

Thirdly, the inentally handicapped student tends to have a short attention span. Learning activities 
of one type should continue for 10-15 minutes, then another type of activity should be introduced. 
In-car sessions should be limited to 20-30 minutes. 

Finally, the mentally handicapped student generally needs more frequent rewards than the 
"normal" student. This is because mentally handicapped students are less motivated by long range goals 
such as course completion or the ability to drive, than are average students. Their rewards must be 
immediiite. Praise should be lavishly supplied, in addition, they have experienced, on the whole, far 
more failure and frustration from the school system than other students. The motor skills involved in 
automobile operation are something at which they can achieve success. It is important to make this 
apparent from the outset in order to overcome the effects of prior failure. 

Program Administration 

State departments of education generally establish rules and regulations dealing with programs for 
mentally handicapped students. These rules and regulations reflect state policies in regard to goals and 
needs of handicapped students. The driver educator must become familiar with the policies that exist in 
his state. 

The driver educator can also solicit assistance from district special educational personnel in 
administering the driver education program. He can expect guidance regarding the characteristics of 
mentally handicapped students and its impact upon the structure of the driver education program. In 
some cases he may also expect direct help in administering the program. The most common means of 
combining special education and driver education instruction are the following- 
Team Teaching. Classroom instruction is administered by both the special education and 
driver education teachers. Practice driving is then provided by the driver education teacher. 

Advanced Preparation. The verbal components of driver education are taught by the special 
education teacher prior to the enrollment of the student in the driver education program. The driver 
education tna(.her would then provide both classroom and in-car instruction. 

Concept Reinforcement . The driver educator provides both classroom and in-car instruction. 
Then the special education instructor covers key driver education concepts through traditional programs 
for the mentally handicapped. 
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Part III 
Driving Tasks 

The student should know the nature of the performances that constitute safe and 
effective driving and should know the nature of and possess the knowledges and 
skills that underlie these performances. 

The driver educator like any other teacher should be an expert in his field. He should be 
thoroughly familiar with the performances that constitute the driver's tasks as well as the knowledges 
that enable as well as motivate drivers to operate automobiles safely and effectively. Moreover, he must 
himself possess these knowledges and skills to the highest degree of proficiency. In other words, he must 
be an expert. 

In the early days of driver education, driving instructors frequently were drawn from the existing 
teaching staff and pressed into service without the benefit of instruction or an evaluation of their skills. 
It is not surprising that many of^ the instructors were. run-of-the-mill drivers and therefore ineffective 
teachers. Unfortunately, the same situation prevails in many schools today. 

This section of the Guide goes into considerable detail concerning the performances involved in 
operating an automobile. The emphasis is clearly upon instruction that is related to the driver's tasks. 
While many of the objectives are not directly concerned with vehicle operation, all involve .behaviors 
that in one way or another influence the safety and effectiveness with which the car is operated. ^ 

Instructional objectives concerned with the driving tasks are divided into the following sections. 

Section A 

Basic Controls — Objectives concerned with controlling the motion of the automobile, without regard 
to surrounding conditions. 

Section B 

Driving Procedures— Objectives concerned with maneuvering the car in response to conditions that 
prevail in normal driving, and anticipating the activities of other drivers and responding in a way 
that will prevent a hazard from arising. 

Section C 

Emergency Procedures — Objectives concerned with assuring that the driver, his car, and the overall 
highway transportation system are in such condition as to permit safe and effective driving. 

Section D 

System Maintenance— Objectives concerned with assuring that the driver, his car, and the overall 
highway transportation system are in such condition as to permit safe and effective driving. 

Within each section, various tasks are described separately. Tfne description includes {l)a 
listing of task requirements, including performances, knowledges, and skills, (2) the learning prob- 
lems associated with each task and (3) a listing of instructional aids and resource materials related 
to the particular task. 

The aids and resources that are available pertaining to any one task are far too numerous to 
allow an exhaustive inventory to be prepared. Those that appear in the Guide are those that are 
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most relevant to the instructional requirements as Ihey are identified in the Guide. In the case of 
textbooks, only those that have a clear performance orientation and are organized in terms of 
driving task requirements could be accommodated by the organization of the Guide. Many excellent 
texts and non-textual publications are omitted. Their ofnission does not imply that they are not 
worthy publications. Nor does inclusion of any text constitute an endorsement. 




ili-A 
Basic Controls 

The student should know the nature of and possess the knowledges and 
skills required to control the motion of the car.* 

The ability to control the motion of the car, that is, its speed and direction, is fundannental to 
driver education. Obtaining this ability is what prinnarily nnotivates secondary school students to enroll 
in driver education courses. The tasks associated with car control consist of the following: 

1. Preoperative procedures. 

2. Starting the engine. 

3. Forward acceleration, including shifting. 

4. Steering, including nnaintaining direction and turning. 

5. Speed control. 

6. Downshifting. 

7. Stopping, including braking. 

8. Backing. 

9. Turnabouts. 

Each of these tasks depends upon the acquisition of rplatively connplex perceptual nnotor skills, 
skills that must be developed through practice. Unless a secondary school student has already received 
consideiable practice before enrolling in a driver education course, he is not likely to approach what 
could be called "mastery"- of automobile control skills before he graduates. Many months and years of 
driving experience are generally required before a driver reaches his highest level of proficiency. All that 
can be achieved in a secondary driver education curriculum, is to provide the driver with sufficient 
control skill to execute the above maneuvers within the boundaries established by normal roadway and 
traffic characteristics while at the same time attending to surrounding conditions. 



'For clarification, the term "car" always refers to the automobile driven by the individual whose task is being 
described. The term "vehicle" refers to those vehicles encountered by the car driver. 
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Preoperative Procedures 



Prior to starting the car, the student should carry out those preoperative procedures 
necessary to assure that the car may be operated safely. 



How well and how safely the driver will be able to operate the car is greatly influenced by the 
activities he carries out before he even attempts to drive. Such preoperative procedures include (1) steps 
taken to improve visibility, including cleaning windshields and adjusting mirrors, (2) making sure that 
occupants, particularly children, are properly seated with safety belts fastened, (3) checking to make sure 
that there are no loose objects that could interfere with the control of the car or create a hazard in case 
of a sudden stop or accident, and (4) generally inspecting the condition of the car. 



The student should know the location, function, and operation of control instruments, 
gauges, and other accessories. 



Preoperative Procedures 

There are specific preoperative procedures and precautions a driver should attend to, outside as 
well as inside the car, before he puts the car to motion. To ensure his own safety and that of his 
passengers, other motorists, and pedestrians, the driver should: 



Remove objects in the car's path. 

Inspect the tires and direction of the front wheels prior to driving. 

Clean windows and windshield. 

Maximum visibility must be ensured. A dirty windshield inside or out intensifies glare 
from the sun and from oncoming headlights. 

Condensation should be removed from the windshield and windows with a cloth, not 
with the hand, to clear the surface of moisture and dust. A bare hand will only smear 
the surface. 



Gauges, Instruments, and Accessories 

To be generally familiar with the control panel and instruments, the driver should be able to: 



Identify the speedometer, fuel gauge, temperature gauge, oil gauge, ammeter, and odometer 
and interpret their readings. 

Identify and operate the light switches, windshield wipers and washers, temperature controls, 
radio, and dimmer switch. 

Identify the accelerator, brake pedal, clutch pedal, gear shift'selector, parking (emergency) 
brake, directional turn signal lever, steering wheel, emergency' flashers, and ignition. 



DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 
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Snow should be brushed off the roof, hood, and trunk so that it will not blow onio 
otheT Sehicles or slide onto the windshield or rear window when the car ,s ,n rrioiion. 
distracting the driver or blocking his vision. 

Remove all loose objects from the dashboard, sun visor, rear window deck, floor, and from 
under the seal. 

Loose objects may interfere with driver's vision or operation of the controls or distract 
his attention. 

Fasten and adjust safety devices and adjust mirrors and driver's seat. 

When correctly adjusted, the seat and mirrors help to provide driver with a 
maximum field of vision. Mirrors give maximum visual coverage lo the rear areas 
a™ng the driver to view those areas by shifting his eyes rather than his head or 
body. 

Firmly clamped and correctly adjusted head supports minimise whiplash by stopping 
the backward motion of the head and snapping effect. However, an improperly 
adjusted head support may be more hazardous than none at all. 

Seat the passengers so that his vision is not obscured. 

A maximum of three people, including the driver, should be permitted in the front 
sea"me states prohibit more than three people in the front seat. Each person 
should have a seat belt. 

Car seats or beds should be used for children under the ages of three or four; older 
children ana adults should have seat belts fastened and adjusted. 

Some 8,000-10,000 lives could be saved each year if drivers and passengers used safety 
belts. 

Injury occurrence could be reduced by 60 percent if drivers and passengers used seat 
belts. 

Check to see that all doors are completely closed and locked before starting the engine. 

Locked doors reduce the chance of driver and/or passengers being ejected during a 
collision. 

Locked doors may prevent an intruder from gaining entry to the car. 

The student should know the skills for locating and/operating the controls, 
accessories, and gauges. 

The driver must develop the ability to locate the various controls and accessories without having 
lo look for them and be able to activate them as quickly as required. ^ ^ ^ 

He must develop a "feel" for the car-e.g„ pressure required to activate the brakes, seat 
adjustment that suits him best, the most comfortable position of the right foot on ihe accelerntor, the 
location and operation of tfie wiper control. 

The driver must be able to locate and read the gauges at a glance so that he will be able to give 
maxirnum attention to the roadway and to the operation of the car. 

LEARNING PROBLEMS 

The student should know the kinds of difficulties thay may be experienced in 
learning preoperative procedures and the location and operation of controls, 
accessories, and gauges. 
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Tension and Apprehension 

A beginning driver r.iay be apprehensive and nervous during initial in-car instruction. In this state, 
he may indicate he understands the print iple or procedure tho instructor is discussing, when, in fact, he 
has little concept of what the instructor is talking about. The instructor mu«^t minimize the student's 
tension and put him at ease so that he will be morp receptive to learning. 

Innproper Seating Position 

There is a tendency for a beginning driver (and experienced drivers, too) to sit too close to the 
steering wheel. This restricts arm movement to some degree, making it difficult to locate and/or reach 
controls and accessories. His reaching movements cire awkward rather than natural, as they would be if 
he were seated correctly. 



INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 

The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 

CLASSROOM A/DS 



Type 



Source 



Title 



Chalkboard 
Classroom posters 
Handouts/pamphlets 



American Medical Assoc. 
Committee on Medical Aspects 
of Automotive Safety 

Auto Dealers Traffic Safety Council 
AuLu industries Division, Highway 
Users Federation 

National Safety Council 



"Safety Belts Save Lives" 



"Smart People Wear Safety Belts" 



"Children in the Car" fact sheet 
"You're Putting Me On" 



Instruments/Gauges, and Controls 

Classroom Visual Aids 



FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SLIDES 



"Fundamental Drivir>g Techniques 1,"* 30 minutes. 
Educational television film produced by South 
Carolina Educational Television Center under the 
auspices of the American Automobile Association. 
Order from University of Nebraska. 



"Informational Devices," 8 mm, 3 minutes, color, 
McGraw Hill Book Co, 

"Switches, Instruments and Controls," 67 frames, 
b/w, General Motors Corp. 



Preoperative Adjustments/Safety Devices 

Classroom Visual Aids 



"Broken Gjass," 13 minutes, color. University of 
California Exter-ision Media Center. 

"Intersection Collision," lOVi minutes, color, 
University of California. 



"Getting Ready to Drive," 30 minutes, Educational 
television film produced by South Carolina Educa- 
tional Television Center under the auspices of the 
American Automobile Association. Order from 
University of Nebraska. 
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Preoperative Adjustments/Safety Devices (Continued) 

"Pre-Driving Habits," super 8mm film loop or 
standard 8 mm, 3 minutes, color, McGraw Hill Book 
Company. 

"Red Light Return," 14 minutes, color, Charles 
Cahili Associates, Inc. 

"Safety- Belt for Suzie," 11 minutes, color, Charles 
Cahill Ai»od.1^e^ Inc. 



"Safety Through Seat Belts," 12 minutes, b/w, Charles 
Cahill Associates, Inc. 

"Safety Features," No. 8, Safety Features Series, 30 
minutes, b/w, Indiana University. 

"UFO, Unrestrained Flying Objects/' 14 minutes, 
color. General Motors Corp. 



Simulator Films 



**A Drive in an Automatic Shift Car,"* 
color, AEtna Life & Casualty Co. 



20 minutes. 



"You and the AEtna Drivotrainer System," 
minutes, color, AEtna Life & Casualty Co. 



20 



"You Take the Wheel,"* 22 minutes, color, Allstate 
Enterprises. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the bas^c texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
material for the development oV lesson plans. 

Basic References 



AEtna Life and Casualty Co. in consultation with 
Pepyne, Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna 
Drivotrainer System, film sections as follows: "The 
Drivotrainer System," and "Automatic Shift Car." 

Allstate Insurance Company. Allstate Good Driver 
Trainer System, film booklet, "You Take the Wheel." 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand- 
book for Sportsmanlike Driving, 6th Edition, pp. 324- 
345. 

Anderson, William G. In-Car Instruction: Methods and 
Con tent- A Manual for Teachers of Driver and Traffic 
Safety Education, pp. 87-97. 

Anderson, w«Hiam G. Laboratory Manual for Learn- 
ing to Drive, p. 5. 

Andersor^. William G. Learning to Drive: Skills, 
Concepts, and Strategies, pp. 21-32. 



Anderson William G. Teacher's Manual for Learning 
to Drive, pp. 18-21 . 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 40-45, 
64-69, 127-128. 

McKnight, A James and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, 
pp. 11-0 - 11-5. 

McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver Edu- 
cation Task Analysis, Volume III: Instructional 
Objectives, pp. 12-14. 

Malfetti, James L.A Description of the Driving Task 
Adaptable for a Manual for Beginning Drivers, 
pp. 46-49, 86-90. 

Quane, W. Laurance. Utilizing the Multiple Car 
Driving Range, pp. 6-8, 25, 60. 



Supplementary References 



Aaron, James E. and Strasser, Marland K. Driver and 
Traffic Safety Education: Content, Methods and 
Organization, pp. 140-141 , 214-21 5, 254. 

American Automobile Association. Sportsn73/7//A'e 
Driving: Teacher's Guide, pp. 23-24. 

American Automobile Association. Teaching Driver 
gnd Traffic Safety Education, pp. 173-180, 191-193. 

Automotive Safety Foundation. A Resource 
Curriculum in Driver and Traffic Safety Education, 
pp. 45-49. 



•Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segi 



Brody, Leon and Stack, Herbert J. Highway Safety 
and Driver Education, pp. 236-240. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car, pp. 44-63. 

Fine, Paul A, "Why People Resist Wearing Safety 
Belts," Concepts/For Traffic Safety, vol. 3, no. 1, 
pp. S-9, AEtna Life & Casualty Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Glenn, Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, ^99. 97-101. 



ints of it pertain specifically ¥6 the instructional objective. 
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Supplementary References (Continued) 



Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 14-22; 57-59. 

Kihiberg, Jaakko K., "Non-Ejectees Much Safer When 
Wearing Safety Belts," Traffic Safety, vol. 70, no. 6, 
pp. 16-17, National Safety Council, Chicago. 

Lawlor, John D. "Do We Need a Buckle-up Law?" 
Traffic Safety, vol. 72, no. 1, pp. 22-23, 34-35, 
National Safety Council, Chicago. 

Lhotka, Donald C. "The Seat Belt Story," Traffic 
Safety, vol. 64, no. 11, pp. 22-24, 34-35, National 
Safety Council, Chicago. 



North American Professional Driver Education 
Association. The New Driver's Guide, pp. 9-12. 

Pawlowski, Joseph G. and Johnson, Duane R. 
Tomorrow's Drii/ers: Teacher's Edition, pp. 51-61, 
63-66. 

Strasser, Marland K., Eales, John R., and Aaron, 
James E. Driver Education; Learning to Drive 
Defensively, pp. 200-210. 

Terry, S.L. "Passive Restraints - Part II," Concepts/ 
For Traffic Safety, vol. 4, no. 1, pp. 5-8, AEtna 
Life & Casualty Co., HartforJ, Conn. 

Toms, Douglas. "Passive Restraints" - Part I," 
Concepts/For Traffic Safety, vol. 4, no. 1, pp. 2-4, 
AEtna Life & Casualty Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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Part III • Starting the Car 



Starting the Car 



The student should be able to start the engine under normal conditions. 

While starting the engine is a relatively simple procedure, difficulties causing inconvenience and 
possible damage to the engine may result if it is not performed properly. 

DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know how to start the engine of cars equipped with manual 
and automatic transmissions. 



Starting the Engine 

To start the engine, the driver should: 

Depress the clutch in a manual shift car during the starting procedure. 

Depressing the clutch vintil the engine starts takes strain -oH the drive train and 
prevents the car from lurching forward if the gearshift is not in the neutral position. 

Set an automatic choke by depressing the accelerator fully; set a manual choke by pulling it 
out slightly. 

It IS unnecessary to pump the accelerator if it is adjusted to climatic conditions. The 
practice can flood the engine and should be avoided. 

In cold weather extra fuel may be required to start the engine if the choke has not 
been adjusted for winter temperatures. Pumping the accelerator once or twice provides 
the extra fuel. 

In cold weather, a manual choke should bo pulled out farther than normally for easier 
starting. 

Release the accelerator, then depress it slightly. 

Pumping the accelerator may fl6od the engine. 

Place the gearshift lever in the neutral or park position in an automatic shift car, in the 
neutral position in a manual shift car, in preparation for starting the engine on a level 
roadway. 

The engine of an automatic shift car will start only when the gearshift lever is in park 
or neutral. In neutral, transmission gears are disengaged, and in park, the transmission 
is locked. The car cannot move under its own power with the gearshift lever in either 
position. 
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Turn the ignition kf>y to "on" position rind thefi to "start/' holding it in this position until 
the engine starts, then ttjiedsii tfi^e key. 

Most cars have a fivo pt)sition switch. The positions are. from left to right: "accesso- 
ries/' "locked/' "off," "on/' and "start " 

Starting the Car on a Hill 

Starting the car on a hil! is essentially the same as starting it on a level roadway. In manual shid 
cars, the driver should use the brake pedal, accelerator ()edal. and clutch to prevent premature 
movement in either direction. In automatic shift cars, the driver should set the gearshift lever in the 
park position. 

Failure of Engine to Start _ 

A drivfir may occasionally encounter difficulties m starting the engine. He should attempt to 
n«?tt'!fi.»np the cause for the failure and be able to correct minor difficulties responsible for this problem. 
If the starter pioperly cranks the engine but the Hnyme fails to start, the driver should: 

Che(,k the fuel indicator to make sure there is sufficient gasoline in the tank. 

If the engine is damp, wipe off spark plugs and Kimtion wires with a dry cloth. 

If the smell of gasoline indicates the engine is flooded. 

Depress the accelerator to the floor to open tfie automatic choke. 

Turn the ignition key to the start position and crank the engine for a few seconds. 

Repeat the procedure until the engine starts. 
If the starter makes no sound or cranks the engine very slowly, the driver should: 

Mak».' sure the gearshift lever is m the park or neutral position in an automatic shift car. 
Chm k [he battery power by turning on headlights or somn accessory. 

If the power is deficient, check the battery Lonnec.tions and terminals. 
If loose, tighten, if dirty, clean. 

If connections are adequate, the battery is weak and must be replaced; or a start 
must be {Obtained from another battery by means of "jump" cables. (See 
Roadside Servicing.) 

Idling the Engine 

After the nngme has started, the driver should not idle the enqinp except for specific circum 
stan. fis -for example, to defrost the windshield, or to climb a sleep hill immc'diately, or to enter a high 
Sjifed r,)dflwriv bf'forci normal circulation in thei (;ar is obtained. 

Th-' driver should avoid prolonged idimq m cold weather because it kec()s the choke closed longer, 
vvhi< h intnrf-res with the flow of air into the carburetor. The result is a very rich gas/air mixture used 
during the idlinq period. Instead of idling the engine, the driver should drive slowly. This allo\A/s the 
.•ngiiiH ;o warm up. the oil to (irculate. and thn gas/air mixture to be regulaicd normally. 
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LEARNING PROBLEMS 



The student should know the kinds of difficulties that may be experienced in 
learning to start the engine. 



Releasing the Key 

Student drivers may experience difficulties in learning vvfien to release tfie key once tfie engine fias 
started. Tfie instructor sfiould point out tfiat tfiere is a difference in the sounds made by tfie starter, and 
by tfie engine once it fias been started. He sfiould instruct tfie beginning driver to release tfie key 
immediately after tfie driver fiears tfie cfiange in sound. 

Other Common Problems 

Pumping tfie accelerator before starting tfie engine. Pumping tfie accelerator wfien attempting to 
start a flooded engine. 



INSTRUCTIONAL AlOS 



The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 



CLASSROOM AIDS 

Type Source Title 

Chalkboard 

Handout/pamphlet National Safely Council "When Your Car Stalls" fact sheet 

Mock-up of car instrument 
panel. 



FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SLIDES 



Classroom Visual Aids 



"Basic Maneuvers W."* 30 minutes. Educational 
television film produced by South Carolina Educa- 
tional Television Center under the auspices of the 
American Automobile Association. Order from 
University of Nebraska. 



"Fundamental Driving Techniques II/'* 30 minutes. 
Educational television film produced by South 
Carolina Educational Television Center under the 
auspices of the American Automobile Association. 
Order from University of Nebraska. 



Simulator Films 

"A Drive in an Automatic Shift Car,"* 20 minutes, 
color, AEtna Life & Casualty Co. 

"Shifting Skills,"* 16 minutes, color, AEtna Life & 
Casualty Co. 



"You and the AElna Drivotrainer System,"* 20 
minutes, color, AEtna Life & Casualty Co. 

"You Take the Wheel,"* 22 minutes, color, Allstate 
Enterprises. 



•Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans. 



BASIC REFERENCES 



AEtna Life and Casualty Co. in consultation with 
Pepyne, Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna 
Drivotrainer System, film sections as follows: "The 
Drivotrainer System," "Shifting Skill," and "Auto- 
matic Shift Car." 

Allstate Insurance Company, Allstate Good Driver 
Trainer System, film booklet, "You Take the Wheel." 

American Automobile Association. Pracf/ce Driving 
Guide for Use with Sportsman lif<e Driving, Sixth 
Edition, p. 8. 

American Automobile Association. Teacher ^s Hand- 
book for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 346, 347 and 
354. 

Anderson, William G. In-Car Instruction: Methods and 
Content: A Manual for Teachers of Driver and Traffic 
Safety Education, pp. 89-95, 305. 



Anderson, William G. Laboratory Manual for Learning 
to Drive, p. 5. 

Anderson, William G. Learning to Drive: Skills. 
Concepts, and Strategies, pp. 32-33. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, p. 129. 

McKnight, A. James, and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions. 
pp. 12-0 - 12-3. 

McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis, Volume III: Instructional 
Objectives, pp. 16-18. 

Quane, W. Laurance. Utilizing the Multiple Car 
Driving Range, ^o. 6-8, 25, 61. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 



Aaron, James E. and Strasser, Marland K. Driver and 
Traffic Safety Education: Content. Methods and 
Organization, pp. 215-219- 

American Automobile Association. Teaching Driver 
and Traffic Safety Education, p. 185. 

American Automobile Association. Sportsmanlike 
Driving: Teacher's Guide, pp. 25-28. 

Anderson, William G. Laboratory Manual for Learning 
to Drive, p. 5. 

Brody, Leon and Stack, Herbert J. Highway Safety 
and Driver Education, pp. 232-241. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University, 
Man and the Motor Car, pp. 64 and 65. 



Department of Motor Vehicles, District of Columbia. 
"Traffic Safety Reporter," vol. 12, no. 12, December 
1969, p. 2. 

Glenn, Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, pp. 101-103. 

Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 23, 27, 38-39, 
131, 318. 

North American Professional Driver Education 
Association. The New Driver's Guide, p. 12. 

Pawlowski, Joseph G. and Johnson, Duane R- 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, pp. 53, 
70-74, 87-88, 206-207, 

Strasser, Marland K., Eales, John R., and Aaron, 
James E. Driver Education: Learning to Drive 
Defensively, pp. 214-215. 
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Part 111 - Accelerating and Shifting 



Aecderatlng and Shifting 



I he student should be able to shin gears ^manual shift car) and accelerate smoothly 
from a standing position on all gradients and under all road surface conditions. 

The ability to accelerate smoothly requires precise control of accelerator pressure and, In a manual 
shift car, coordination of the accelerator and clutch. While smooth acceleration itself is primarily of 
concern to passenger comfort, safe driving demands that the driver be able to perform the task 
proficiently enough that his attention may be devoted to other requirements imposed by the driving 
environment. The ability to control the car while accelerating is somewhat complicated by uphill grades 
and slippery road surface conditions. 

DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The sti;dent should know the procedures for accelerating on level roadways and hiils. 



Accelerating in a Manual Shift Car 

Manual shift cars are produced with either a three-speed or four-speed J-ransmission. The same 
acceleration procedures apply to both; procedures for a four-speed transmission merely have one 
additional shifting step. 

In a three-speed, manual shift car, the driver should: 

Depress the clutch pedal while keeping firm pressure on the foot brake and shift to first 
gear. 

Release the parking brake. 

Move the right foot from the foot brake to the accelerator, depressing it slightly, simultane- 
ously releasing the clutch slowly until it reaches the friction point. 

Friction point is that point when the driver can "feel," that the engine is moving the 
car. 

Release the clutch completely and depress the accelerator pedal until the car gains adequate 
speed to shift to second gear. 

Depress the clutch again and shift to second gear, again coordinating accelerator pressure 
with clutch release. 

A speed of about eight miles per hour provides the car with enough momentum while 
the engine is disengaged, to permit shifting saioothly to second gear. 

Since the car is in first and second gear for only a few seconds, the driver should keep 
the left foot poised above the clutch pedal, but not depressing it, until he has 
completed shifting. 

Depress the clutch a third time and shift to third gear, coordinating accelerator pressure and 
clutch release. 
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A speed of 15 to 20 miles per hour provides the car with momentum enough, while 
the engine is disengaged, to permit shifting smoothly to third gear. 

Once the car is in third (high) gear, the driver should move his left foot away from the 
clutch to avoid "riding" it. "Riding the clutch" can be damaging if done for long 
periods of time. 

Accelerating in an Automatic Shift Car 

Accelerating in an automatic shift car is less complex than in a manual shift car because certain 
changes take place automatically in the transmission when the driver moves the selector lever. In general, 
the drive position provides an adequate range of gear ratios for most traffic situations and most forward 
driving is done in this position. 

To accelerate from standing position on a level roadway in an automatic shift car. the driver 
should: 

Apply the foot brake and place the gear selector in the drive position; release the parking 
brake if it is on. 

Depressing the '.Jrake before shifting into a drive position in an autonrialic shift car 
prevents the car from lurching. 

Release the brake pedal and depress accelerator pedal to reach desired speed. 
Accelerating on Hills 

When accelerating from a standing position on a hill, the driver must operate several of the basic 
controls somewhat simultaneously to prevent the car from rolling backward. In a manual shift car, he 
must skjjjfuily manipulate the clutch, gear shift Jever, and foot and parking brakes as he accelerates. In 
an automatic shift car, he must coordinate the use of the foot and/or hand brake with the accelerator. 

On upgrades— 

In manual shift cars, the driver should depress the clutch, shift to low gear, release the brake 
pedal, and. move the right foot to the accelerator, then, simultaneously depress the 
accelerator, release the clutch, and release tne parking brake, coordinating the relcasri of the 
clutch with the application of pressure on the accelerator. 

In automatic shift cars, he should set the selector lever on driv(,\ rolfjdse the [larking brake 
and/or foot brake while simultaneously depiRSsing the accelr^ralor. 

On downgrades- 

In manual shift cars, he should shift to low gear, release Iho parkinci Lirakr', and ease off the 
brake pedal, then gradually release the clutch all the way and depress the accelerator. 

In automatic shift cars, he should place the selector lever in low or drive, relf^ase the parking 
brake, ease off the brake pedal, and depress the accelerator. 



Making Small, Precise Movements 

Occasionally it may be necessary for the driver to make sfnall', prensn movernonts-when parking 
or in heavy, slow-moving traffic, for example. Under such conditions, wlieu ovnn icilint) speed may be 
too fast, the driver should not utili/e the accelerator pedal to control the movimr^nt uf the car. Rather, 
he wilt find it helpful to control movement- 

In a manual shift car, by varying the pressure on the clutch pedal. 

In an automatic shift car, by applying pressure to tfuj brake [)r?dci!. 
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The student should know and possess the skills that are necessary for correctly 
accelerating on level roadways and hills. 



To accelerate smoothly on a level ro<iclWciy in i\ nidnudi shift car, a driver fiuist be able to release 
the clutch pedal to the friction point with his left foot tind sifnultaneously d(i[)ress the accelerator 
slightly with his right foot. He rrmst also possess skill to shift fjears noiselessly by coordinating the 
operation of the clutch and gearshift. 

To accelerate on an upgraded in a manual shift oar, the driver must be able to coordinate the 
operation of the parking brake, foot brake, clutch, accelerator, and steering wheel: in an automatic shift 
car, the parking brake, foot brake, accelerator, and steering wheel-all in a manner that prevents the car 
from rolling backward and provides a smooth, forward movement. 



Smooth Gradual Acceleration 

Smooth, gradual acceleration may be a problem for a beginning driver until he has learned 
hand-foot coordination to operate the gearshift lever, clutch, and accelerator pedal. He must be able to 
sense or "feel" when the friction point is reached when shifting gears while accolerating in a manual 
shift car. 

Overacceteration 

A beginning driver may not realize there is a delayed effect in th(; res()onse of the ear to initial 
pressure on the accelerator pedal. The speed of the oar is not affected instantaneously by the movement 
of the accelerator pedal. Lacking this information, a new driver is likely to overaocelerate, then abruptly 
decelerate, which causes a rapid, lurching forward motic^i of the car. 

Acceleration on an Upgrade 

A beginning driver, when learning to accelerate on an upgrade in a manual shift car, will have 
difficulty coordinating the operation of all the control dfjvi(:f?s necessary to keep the car from rolling 
backward. He will have to learn to operate simultaneously and/or sef]uentially , the hand brake, foot 
brake, gearshift lever, clutch, accelerator, and steering wheel. 

The problem may also exist for a new driver using m automatic shift car, but to a somewhat 
lesser degree because of the absence of a clutch. 

Acceleration on a Steep Downgrade 

A beginning driver, when learning to r>c;cel(jrate on a steep downgrade; (lom a standing position, 
will have some initial difficulty accelerating smoothly and ril a rciasonahlr ratf ot sp(;{:d. He will have to 
learn to coordinate the brake and clutch to achieve a smof)th acceleration. 



LEARNING PROBLEMS 



The student should know the kinds of difficulties that may be experienced In 
learning to accelerate. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 



The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed to 
supplement classroom instruction, 

CLASSROOM AIDS 



Type Source Title 

Chalkboard or traffic 
situation board 

Gear shift model •- ** 



FIL MS/FIL MSTR IPS/SL IDES 

Classroom Visual Aids 



"Basic Maneuvers I,"* 30 minutes, Educational 
television film produced by South Carolina Educa- 
tional Television Center under the auspices of the 
American Automobile Association. Order from 
University of Nebraska. 

"Basic Maneuvers It,"* 30 minutes. Educational 
television film produced by South Carolina Educa- 
tional Television Center under the auspices of the 
American Automobile Association. Order from 
University of Nebraska. 

"Fundamental Driving Techniques II,"* 30 minutes. 
Educational television film produced by South 
Carolina Educational Television Center under the 
auspices of the American Automobile Association. 
Order from University of Nebraska. 



"Fundamentals of Driving/'* 54 frames, color. No. 4 
Traffic Safety Education Series, Society for Visual 
Education, I nc. 

"Manual Gearshift," 8 mm, 3 minutes, color, McGraw 
Hill Book Co. 

"Putting the Car in Motion," 8 mm, 3-4 minutes, color, 
McGraw Hill Book Co. 

"Starting on an Upgrade," 8 mm, 3-4 minutes, color, 
McGraw Hill Book Co. 



Simulator Films 



"Blending in Traffic,"*' 20 minutes, color, AEtna Life 
& Casualty Co. 

"Shift for Yourself,"* 26 minutes, color, Allstate 
Enterprises. 



"Shifting Skills,"* 16 minutes, color, AEtna Life & 
Casualty Co. 

"You and the AEtna Drivortrainer System,"* 20 
minutes, color, AEtna Life & Casualty Co. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 

The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans. 



Basic References 



AEtna Life and Casualty Co. in consultation with 
Pepyne, Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna 
Drivotrainer System, film sections as follows: "The 
Drivotrainer System," "Shifting Skill," and "Blend- 
ing in Traffic." 



Allstate Insurance Company. Allstate Good Driver 
Trainer System, film booklet, "Shift for Yourself." 

American Automobile Association. Practice Driving 
Guide for Use with Sportsmanlike Driving, 6th 
Edition, pp. 9-12. 21-22. 



•Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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Basic References 



Anrierlcan Automobile Association. Teacher's Handbook 
for Sportsmanlike Driving, 6th Edition, pp. 347-349, 
352-355, 357-358, 397-400. 

Anderson, William G. In-Car Instruction: Methods and 
Content- A Manual for Teachers of Driver and Traffic 
Safety Education, pp. 100-105, 129, 260-261. 

Anderson, William G. Laboratory Manual for Learning 
to Drive, p. 7. 

Anderson, William G. Learning to Drive: Skills, Con- 
cepts, and Strategies, pp. 39-40, 62, 63. 

Anderson, William G. Teacher's Manual for Learning 
to Drive, pp. 21-23, 26. 



(Continued) 



Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 131, 135-139, 
146, 147. 

McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver Educa- 
tion Task Analysis Voiume 1: Task Descriptions, 
pp. 13-0 - 13-5. 

McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis, Volume III: Instructional 
Objectives, pp. 20-25. 

Quane, W. Laura nee. Utilizing the Multiple Car Driv- 
ing Range, pp. 7^, 25-26, 62. 



Supplementary References 



Aaron, James E. and Strasser, Marland K. Driver and 
Traffic Safety Education: Content, Methods and 
Organization, pp. 215-219, 254, 255. 

American Automobile Association. IHow to Drive, p 29. 

American Automobile Association. 5porrsmaAj///fe 
Driving: Teacher's Guide, pp. 27-32. 

American Automobile Association. Teaching Driver and 
Traffic Safety Education, pp. 190-191. 

Brody, Leon and Stack, Herbert J. /Highway Safety 
and Driver Education, pp. 232-236, 241-249, 260-262. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car, pp. 66-69, 72-75, 84, 85. 



Glenn, Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, pp. 176-179. 
190-192. 

Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 24, 26-28, 258-259. 
316, 326. 

Kearney. Paul W. How to Drive Better and Avoid 
Accidents, p. 194. 

North American Professional Driver Education 
Association. The New Driver's Guide, pp. 16-17, 
46-48. 

Pawlowski. Joseph G. and Johnson. Duane R. 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, pp. 69-70. 

Strasser. Marland K.. E-iles. John R.. and Aaron, 
James E. Driver Education: Learning to Drive 
Defensively, pp. 215. 218, 225. 226. 
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Steering 



The student should be able to steer the car so as to maintain a path 
within the limits of a roadway lane at all speeds and under all rates 
of roadway curvature. 

The ability to control the car's direction of travel is paramount to safe driving. It is a task that is 
performed continuously throughout operation of the car. At very slow speeds, the task is relatively 
simple. However, as the speed of the car increases, more precise control Is needed to maintain a desired 
path, and the driver must focus his attention further ahead in order to anticipate required control 
actions. 



DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know how to steer correctly. 



Steering on Straight Roadways 

Steering a car occupies the driver full time. Even on a straight roadway, the car will wander off 
course from various causes-crosswinds, irregularities in the surface of the road, play in the steering 
wheel, or tire pressure. To keep the car on the path angle, the driver must make corrections by 
continuously moving the steering wheel. This, in turn, requires him to move his hands almost 
continuously. Road edges and lane markings provide the driver with cues to help him maintain the 
correct path angle. 

To steer the car, the driver should. 

Place both hands on the upper half of the steering wheel. 

One-hand steering is a contributory factor in a significant number of accidents. 

When both hands are placed on the upper half of the steering wheel, the elbows are 
naturally positioned away from the body. Consequently, the driver can quickly turn 
the steering wheel as much as required because his torso will not interfere with the 
arm movements. This position also perrnits the driver's arms to be in a relaxed 
position. Thus, when the car sways rapidly to either side, the driver's arms will swing, 
automatically moving the steering wheel to correct the direction of travel. 

The basic 10 o'clock and 2 o'clock hand position permits maximum use of the top 
half of the wheel and maximum application of the driver's strength to offset wheel 
pull from blowouts or soft shoulders. 

Grasp the steering wheel firmly. 

Make gradual steering corrections, avoiding abrupt steering movements which may result in 
oversteering. 
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As the speed of the car increases, the magnitude of the steering corrections should be 
decreased to prevent oversteering. 

Oversteering at high speeds is a major factor in traffic accidents. 

Maintain a position in the center of the driving lane by looking well ahead along the middle 
of the lane. 

Keeping the eyes focused well ahead aids in the recognition of approaching hazards 
and helps the driver in selecting a safe path and in steering the car smoothly. 

Failure of the driver to focus well ahead in order to maintain the car within lane 
boundaries is a contributing factor in many accidents. 

Constant eye movement not only prevents the fixed stare, but also enables the driver 
to be continually aware of his relationship to the roadway. 

Steering and Turning 

The student should plan well ahead for his turn by observing the intended path for traffic, 
pedestrians, posted regulations and other roadside signs, and pavement markings. In preparing to turn, he 
should: 

Signal for the turn at an appropriate point and well in advance of the turn, observing the 
response of other drivers to his signal. 

If the car's directional turn signals are inoperative, the appropriate hand signals should 
be used. 

In a manual shift car, shift gears, if necessary, prior to the turn, not during the turn. 

Shifting gears while turning should be avoided because both hands should be on the 
wheel. In addition the activity of shifting distracts the driver's attention from potential 
hazards. 

Keep both hands on the steering wheel and the foot free to brake. If necessary. 

Reduce speed in proportion to the sharpness of the turn. 

Slowing down before the turn will prevent a possible skid in the turn. Abrupt turns 
and lane changes can also cause the car to skid. 

Again check the intended path to make sure it Is clear. 

A significant number of accidents can be attributed to the driver's failure to observe 
vehicles ahead in the intended path during a lane change or a turn. 

In turning, the driver should: 

Turn the top of the steering wheel in the direction of the turn in approximate proportion to the 
sharpness of the t'frfi, 

Kef'p both hands on the outside or ih^ steering wheel rim. 
Turning with one hand usually results in wide turns. 

Reaching inside the wheel is awkward, and the horn may be struck accidentally. 
Use the hand-over-hand technique for sharp turns. 
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The hand-over-hand technique allows the driver to turn the wheel quickly while 
maintaining control of the car. 

With small foreign or sports cars, the g«ar ratio is such that fewer revolutions of the 
steering wheel are required for large turns, and thus the hand-over-hand technique need 
not be ust^d. 

In making a right turn, the driver should; 

Place his left hand on the left side of the steering wheel between the 8 and 10 o'clock 
position. 

Rotate the steering wheel clockwise with the left hand to the 2-4 o'clock position. 

Place the right hand between the 8-10 o'clock position and move the hand clockwise to the 
2-4 o'clock position. 

Repeat the procedure until the desired turn state is achieved. 

In making a left turn, the driver should: 

Reverse the procedures indicated above for a right turn. 

In completing the turn, the driver should: 

Rotate the wheel in the opposite direction at a rate thai will place it in the neutral "straight 
ahead" position as the desired direction is attained. 

Oversteering when completing a turn is a cause of a significant number of accidents 
each year. 

If he elects to do so, permit the steering wheel to return by letting it slip through his hands. 
To maintain directional control, he places his palms on the outside of the steering wheel, 
grasping it slightly and being ready to grasp it firmly, if necessary. 

The' driver should not permit the steering wheel to return in this manner except under 
the following conditions: When the speed of the car is slow, but not so slow that the 
wheel will not slip back to the straight ahead position; when the magnitude of the turn 
is large; and when the car does not have power steering- 
After completing the turn, the driver should: 

Resume speed according to the posted limit and/or traffic conditions. 
Make sure the turn signal has been cancelled. 

The student should know the skills involved in steering on a straight roadway 
and for left and right turns. 

Straight Roadway 

The driver must develop the ability to perceive when the car has moved from the desired path and 
to make the necessary steering corrections with a minimum amount of reversals. To anticipate steering 
corrections early enough to make them smoothly, the driver should focus about eight to twelve seconds 
ahead. 

He must learn to judge how much to turn the wheel back to the neutral position as the c:ar's |)ath 
angle begins to coincide with the intended path. In addition, he must learfi to )udge the fnaxirnum rate 
and magnitude of steering change that is possible at various speeds without causing discomfort or 
causing the car to skid. 
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He must be able to scdn ofl-roacJ rnoveineius whilo ha (ufUinues to conceiurate on {\w. roadway 
well ahead and keep the cai in the? desirod path. 

Turning 

The driver must be al)le to porLoivo a disparity beiwetm his intended path and the car's existincj 
path angle and judge the rale at whu h to turn the steering wheel in order to align the car's path angle 
with the intended path at any partu ular rate of speed. This process continues throughout a turn. 

LEARiMliMG PROBLEMS 

The student should know the difficulties that may be experienced in learning 
to steer the car. 

Maintaining Direction on Straight Roadways 

Even the siraightest roadway will require the driver to make steering corrections. A student driver 
having difficulty in maintaining dueition on a straight roadway is probably not focusing well ahead. 

If the driver is drifting gradually to one side of the roadway he is most likely focusing his 
attention on one edge of the intended ()ath and watching the front fender in relation to that edge. H(j 
essentially begins steering in the directitin of his focus, and as a result the car drifts in that direction. 

Instructing the beginnifig driver to aim the car for a point in the middle of the roadway and well 
ahead of the car should help eliminate the cause oi this problem. 

Maintaining Lane Position 

Sojne drivers have difficulty in lodging the lateral f)osition of the car. This becomes apparent when 
The student driver appears to have little trouble maintaining a relatively straight path but is inclined to 
dnve to the right or left of the center of tht:' driving lane. By periodically shifting his focus from well 
ahead of the car to points that ar(? close to the car, the student diiver should be able to align the car 
better in relation to the lane markings 

The- instructor should f)oint out that the driver's f)Osition is located on the left side of the car and, 
consequently, when the car is centeied on the roddway, the driver should be to the left of center of [ho. 
roadway. 

Coordinating Steering, Speed Control, and 
Surveillance When Turning 

The ability to consistently make smooth, gradual turns without skidding, impeding traffic, or drifting 
from the tenter of the roadway is develofjed when the clnvf^r is abl(? to coordinate steerincj, s[)(:ed 
control, and surveillance activities. Until he learns this, he may make turns that are too wide or too 
shdrp, or he may go into a skid on a turn. 

Turns that are ['^n vA'ide 'n^v result when the drivei fails to rrauin iha steering wheel to its natural 
position. Controlled slipping (St;e Driving Task Requirements for Steering) and reversed steering may bo 
used to straighten the wheel. (Reversc»d steering is a modified version oi the hand-over-hand ter hniquc* 
where the driver physically turns the steering wheel in the opposite diref.tion.) New drivers may also 
hold thfi steering wheel until th(» car is facing th(j direction of the n(3W t)ath, and then beciin th(3 
recovery. 
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Left Turns Onto One-Way Streets 

Boginning students arR likely to become cionfused about the lane usage regulations and guidolines 
for turninq onto oneway streets from one and two-way streets. Turning from a one-way streiu into a 
two way street is also likely to recjuire an ex[)lanaiion on lane selection. Diagrams can be useful. 

Estimating Whether Turn Can be Completed Safely 

Many beginning drivers have difficulty determining when it is safe to inake a left turn. The 
determination must be based upon the driver's estimates of the speed and distance of approaching 
on(:f)ming and cross traffic. 



INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 



The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 



CLASSROOM A IDS 



Source Title 



Chalkboard or traffic 
situation board 

Mock-up of driver's 
seat and controls 



FILMS/FILMSTR IPS/SLIDES 



Classroom Visual Aids 



"Basic Maneuvers t,"" 30 minutes. Educational television 
film produced by South Carolina Educational Television 
Center under the auspices of the American Automobile ^ 
Association. Order from University of Nebraska. 



Simulator Films 

"The Art of Turning/" 26 minutes, Allstate Enterpri-^fts 

"A Drive in an Automatic Shift Car," " 20 minutes, 
color, AEtna Life & Casualty Co. 

"A Drive in a Manual Shift Car,"' 22 minutes, color, 



"You and the AEtna Drivotrainer System,"* 30 minutes, 
color, AFtna L':fc & Casualty Co. 

"You Take the V^/heel,"* 22 minutes, color, A llstate 
Enterprises. 



Resource Materials 

Tlio student should know the basic texts, (periodicals, 

dnd periodicals 



BASIC REFERENCES 



AEtnalLife and Casualty in consultation with Pepyne, 
Edward W. Teacher^s Manual: AEtna Drivotrainer 
System, film sections as follows: 'The Drivotrainer 
System," "Manual Shift Car," and "Automatic Shift 
Car." 



Allstate Insurance Company, Allstate Good Driver 
Trainer System, film booklet "You Take the 
Wheel." 



•Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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Basic References (Continued) 

American Automobile Association, ^racf/ce Drivmg 
Guide for Use With Sportsman/ike Driving, p. 13. 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Handbook 
for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 50 52, 171, 183, 218, 
280. 337, 344, 380-383. 

Anderson, William G. In-Car Instruction: Methods and 
Content. A Manual for Teachers of Driver and Traffic 
Safety Education, pp. 107-123; 128-132. 

Anderson, William G. Laboratory Manual for Learning 
to Drive, p. 7. 

Anderson, William G. Learning to Drive: Skills, Con- 
cepts, and Strategies, pp. 45-55, 62, 63, 85-86, 91 . 

Anderson, William G. Teacher's Manual for Learning to 
Drive, pp. 21, 22, 24, 26. 



Center for Safety Education. New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 134-, 140-145. 

McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver Educa- 
tion Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions. 
pp. 14-0 - 14.5. 

McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver Educa- 
tion Task Analysis. Volume III: Instructional Objec- 
tives, pp. 26-30. 

Malfetti, James L. A Description of the Driving Task 
Adaptable for a Manual for Beginning Drivers, pp. 21-22. 

Quane, W. Laurance. Utili7ing the Multiple Car Driving 
Range', op. 20-23. 38, 40. 75"'-76. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 

Aaron, James E. and Strasser, Marland K. Driver and Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard and Meyer 

Traffic Safety Education: Content. Methods and Richard A. Lets Drive Right, pp. 

Organization, pp. 210, 215-221, 255-256. 170, 175. 



American Automobile Association . 5po/'fsma/7///:e 
Driving: Teacher's Guide, pp. 29-30. 

American Automobile Association. Teaching Driver and 
Traffic Safety Education, pp. 185, 187-190, 194-196. 
201-202. 

Automotive Safety Foundation . /A Resource Curriculum 
in Driver and Traffic Safety Education, pp. 27-29. 

Brody, Leon and Stack, Herbert J. Highway Safety and 
Driver Education, pp. 232-236, 241-247. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car. pp. 69-71, 79. Prentice Hall, 
Inc., New Jersey, 1962. 

Glenn, Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, pp. 180-183. 



Highway Research E03r6. Highway Research Record 
122: Road User Characteristics, p. 19, Washington, 
D.C.. 1966. 

National Education Association, National Commission 
on Safety Education. How Experienced Teachers Develop 
Good Traffic Citizens: Tips and Cues. pp. 39-41. 

North American Professional Driver Education Associa- 
tion. The New Driver's Guide. (Strasser/Aaron) , 
pp. 18-19. 

Pawlowski, Joseph G. and Johnson, Duane R. 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, pp. 66-68, 
79-81. 

Strasser, Marland K., Eales, John R., and Aaron, James E 
Driver Education: Learning to Drive Defensively, pp. 
pp. 220-221, 251-252, 256, 270. 
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Part Ml - Speed Control 



Speed Control 



The student should be able to maintain precise control of the.jcar's speed 
through use of the accelerator, brake, and gearshift. 



While improper speed is rarely the sole cause of an accident, the faster a car is traveling the greater 
are the likelihood and severity of a collision in the event other tasks are not adequately perfornned. The 
driver must learn to associate various visual, auditory, and kinesthetic motion cues with specific speeds 
as well as to rely heavily upon his speedometer in remaining within the limits of safe driving. 



The greater the speed, the less time the driver has to react, the greater the impact in a collision, 
the more severe the injuries and property damage. 

Since many of the factors which contribute to accidents-road configuration, weather conditions, 
other traffic, for example-cannot be removed, the speed of cars must be controlled. This is the 
responsibility of the drivers. 

State laws establish one of two types of speed limits: flexible and fixed. Under a flexible, or prima 
facie, limit, the allowable speed depends on the configuration and condition of the roadway, traffic and 
weather conditions, visibility, and other "forces of nature," Under a fixed, or absolute, speed lifnit, a 
maximum is set which drivers may not exceed under any conditions. Minimum speed limits as well have 
been established on many multilane roadways. 

Too much speed or too little speed is not necessarily the cause of many accidents, but it is a 
complicating factor. The driver who goes too fast dodges in and out of traffic, passing and changing 
lanes, the driver who goes too slowly forces other drivers to pass and change lanes. The result is a spend 
differential which creates hazardous conditions, which, in turn, too frequently result in accidents. 

The safest driving conditions exist when all traffic is moving at about the same rate of speed, and 
this speed should be geared to existing conditions. 

To operate his car at a safe speed, the driver should: 



Adjust speed to that of traffic flow 

A recent study by the Bureau of Public Roads indicates the safest speed is usually the 
average speed of all vehicles on a particular stretch of road. The likelihood of a car 
being involved in an accident is directly related to its deviation from the civeraye spcjfnl 
of travel, whether it is yoing faster or slowc?r than other vehicles in traffic. 

In a third of the fatal accidents in 1971, speed was a contributing factor. 

Periodically check his speed by observing the speedometer, especially when there is a change 
in the legal limit. ♦ 

There is a natural tendency to underestimate speed after driving at a high rate of speed 
f(ji ]b or 20 fnifiutos. 



DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 



The student should know the procedures and performances for correct speed 
contk'ol. 
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Part Ml • Driving Tasks 



Avoid fluctuations in speed when not necessitated by traffic situations. 

The driver who frequently drops down to 25-30 miles per hour for no reason and then 
accelerates to 45-50 miles per hour uses more gasoline than one who drives steadily at 
40-50 miles per hour. 

The student should know the skills that are necessary for correctly controlling 
speed. 



The driver's ability to judge speed without looking at the speedometer depends upon his skill in 
observing the movement of objects and of noting kinesthetic perceptions— e.g., road vibration—and 
auditory perceptions~e.g., rushing air, tire hum, engine noise, and auto body noises. The driver must 
develop the ability to- apply the correct amount of pressure on the accelerator or brake to attain th? 
desired speed as smoothly as possible. 



Accelerator and Brake Pressure 

Determining how much pressure to apply to the accelerator and/or brake pedal to effect a minor 
speed adjustment or to maintain speed may be a problem for the beginning driver, especially one who 
has lessons in one car and practices in another. Response to pressure on the accelerator or brake will 
vary from car to car. More powerful cars with or without power brakes generally require less driver 
effort for acceleration or deceleration than do smaller cars with or without power brakes. The 
differences in the way the two cars respond may cause a new driver a temporary problem in speed 
control. 

Speed as a Part of Another Driving Task 

A new driver may beuume engrossed in one aspect of the driving task and neglect to give attention 
to another aspect. For example, the student driver may be so intent on steering when turning on a curve 
that he relaxes his foot on the accelerator, causing an unnecessary reduction in speed. 

Estimating Speed 

Experienced drivers appear to be able to detect speed changes of about five miles per hour, and to 
estimate their rate of speed within five miles. The beginning driver will acquire this skill as he progresses 
through his training. When, after some experience behind the wheel, he exhibits difficulty in speed 
control because it appears he has not learned to estimate his speed, the cause may be poor visual, 
auditory, and kinesthetic perceptiveness. 

Common Student Errors 

Over-reacting to other vehicles and pedestrians by driving too far to the left or to the right. 
Maintaining an inflexible rate of speed (perhaps as a result of practice in off-street areas). This 
may cause the student to drive too slowly on multilanc roadways and tob fast on two-lane roadways. 



LEARNING PROBLEMS 



The student should know the kinds of difficulties that may be experienced in 
learning to control or adjust the speed of the car. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 



The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom Instruction. 

CLASSROOM AIDS 



Type 



Source 



Title 



Chalkboard or traffic situa- 
tion board 



Charts and/or tables on 
accident statistics related 
to speed 

Handouts/pamphlets 



National Safety Council 



"Too Fast for Conditions" 
safety brief 

"Speed, Motor Vehicle" 
data sheet 



Newspaper clipping and 
nnagazine articles on the 
effects and hazards of 
speed 

Classroom poster on stop- 
ping distances and speed 



Classroom Visual Aids 



FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SLIDES 



"Fundannental Driving Techniques II,"* 30 minutes. 
Educational television film produced by South 
Carolina Educational Television Center under the 
auspices of the American Automobile Association. 
Order from University of Nebraska. 

"Speed," 7 minutes, b/w. Associated Films, Inc. 



"Speed and Reflexes," 11 minutes, b/w. Progressive 
Pictures, 

"Speed Control," 73 frames, b/w. General Motors 
Corp. 



Simulator Films 



"ABC's of Parallel Parking,"* 19 minutes, color, 
AEtna Life & Casualty Co. 

"A Drive in a Manual Shift Car,"* 22 minutes, color, 
AEtna Life & Casualty Co. 

"Safe Highway Driving,"* 16 minutes, color, AEtna 
Life & Casualty Co. 



"Shifting Skills,"* 16 minutes, color, AEtna Life & 
Casualty Co. 

'Traffic Strategy,"* 16 minutes, color, AEtna Life 
& Casualty Co. 

"Expressways are Different,"* 24 minutes, color, 
Allstate Enterprises. 



•Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans. 



BASIC REFERENCES 



AEtna Life and Casualty in consultation with Pepyne, 
Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna Dr/vo trainer 
System, film sections as follows: "Shifting Skill," 
"Manual Shift Car," "Highway Driving," "Traffic 
Strategy," "Parallel Parking," and "The Decision is 
Yours." 

Allstate Insurance Company, A //state Good Driver 
Trainer System, film booklet. "Expressways are 
Different," 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's /Hand- 
book for Sportsman/ike Driving, pp. 95-97, 116-118, 
178. 

Anderson, William G. in-Car Instruction: Methods 
and Content— A Manua/ for Teachers of Driver and 
Traffic Safety Education, pp. 114, 128-132, 163-165. 

Anderson, William G. Laboratory Manua/ for Learning 
to Drive, p. 7. 



Anderson, William G. Learning to Drive: Ski//s. Con- 
cepts, and Strategies, pp. 40-41, 51, 62, 63 85 91 
103-111. 

Anderson, William G. Teacher's Manua/ for Learning 
to Drive, pp. 21-23, 26. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 33-35, 191. 

McKnight, A James and Adam, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Ana/ysis Vo/ume /: Task Descrip- 
tions, pp. 15-0 - 15-5. 

McKnight, A James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Ana/ysis, Vo/ume ///' /nstructiona/ 
Dbjectives, pp. 32-33. 

Malfetti, James t.A Description of the Driving 
Task Adaptab/e for a Manua/ for Beginning 
Drivers, pp. 16-21. 



SUPPLEIVIENTARY REFERENCES 



U.S. Air Force. The Safe Driving /Handbook, 
pp. 52-57. 62-64. 

American Automobile Association. Sportsman/ike 
Driving: Teacher's Guide, pp. 27-28. 

Automotive Safety Foundation. A Resource 
Curricu/um in Driver and Traffic Safety Education, 
pp. 30-33. 

Brody, Leon and Stack. Herbert J, /-/ighway Safety 
and Driver Education, pp. 139. 215-216. 250-254. 



Center for Safety Education. New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car, pp. 196-198. 207. 

Halsey. Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff. 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 173; 181-183; 193. 

North American Professional Driver Education 
Association. The New Driver's Guide, pp. 52-53. 
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PoMnshifting 



The student should be able to shift from higher to lower gears smoothly and safely 
whenever driving conditions require it. 

Maintaining proper speed in a manual shift car on steep grades will frequently require shifting 
from higher to lower gears, that is, "downshifting." On an uphill grade, downshifting supplies additional 
accelerc^tive power; on a steep downgrade, it supplies the braking power of engine friction. Downshifting 
will also keep the car from "bucking" at low speeds. 



When to Downshift 

Downshifting is frequently necessary in ordinary driving. It provides the engine with braking power 
on a downgrade, prevents the engine from stalling, and provides more power when climbing hills, turning 
corners, and driving in heavy traffic or during hazardous conditions. 

Downshifting in a Manual Shift Car 

When downshifting in a manual shift car, the driver should: 



Hemove his foot from the accelerator and place his hand on the gearshift lever. 
Depress the clutch. 

Move the gearshift lover to the next lower gear. 

Downshifting to first gear should be avoided since, in some cars, first gear is not 
designed to niesh while the car is moving. Downshifting to first gear could danic-ige the 
gears. 

On a steep downgrade, downshifting should be completed before starting down the hill 
and when the car has decelerated to 15-20 miles per hour. 

Depress the accelerator slightly. 

Release the clutch gradually. 

If deceleration is too rapid, pressure on the accelerator should be increased. 

Release the clutch completely and apply sufficient accelerator pressure to maintain the 
desirf'd speed. 



DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 



The student should know the procedures for downshifting. 
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Downshifting in an Automatic Shift Car 

When downshifting in an automatic shift car, the driver should: 

Rennove his foot from the accelerator. 

Speed should be reduced to below 30 miles per hour in an automatic shift car when 
•downshifting from the drive position to the new lower range. 

Abrupt downshifting when the car is traveling at a relatively high rate of speed is hard 
on the car. On slippery surfaces, it can cause the rear wheels to slide. 

Depress the accelerator to maintain desired speed. 

The student should know the skills necessary for downshifting in a manual shift and 
automatic shift car. 

To downshift in a manual shift car, the driver must develop skill in coordinating the use of the 
clutch, accelerator, and gearshift lever. He must also know at what speed to downshift and be able lo 
time the procedure. 

The normal sequence for downshifting is from third gear to second. The driver must first remove 
his foot from the accelerator to reduce speed, depress the clutch pedai, and apply pressure to the brake 
to reduce speed further, to 10-15 miles per hour. (Downshifting at a high rate of speed may produce a 
skid.) The driver should next apply a slight pressure to the accelerator to increase engine speed, then 
shift to second gear. He can now release the clutch and accelerate smoothly. 

On an uphill grade, downshifting must be completed quickly while the momentum of the car 
keeps it moving; otherwise, the car will stall. 

On a downhill grade, the driver, in either an automatic or manual shift car, must complete 
downshifting before beginning the descent. 

LEARNING PROBLEMS 

The student should know the kinds of difficulties that may be experienced in learning 
to downshift. 

Timing the Downshifting Procedure 

A beginning driver may have difficulty in timing the downshifting procedure in a manual shift car. 
If he shifts to a lower gear before the car has decelerated adequately, he may damage the transmission 
or produce a skid. If he waits too long to downshift, the engine may stall. 

Coordinating Control Devices 

Additional problems in downshifting in a manual shift car may arise when the beginning driver has 
difficulty in operating the various control devices simultaneously and/or in the proper sequence—clutch, 
brake pedal, accelerator, and gearshift lever. The fact that these coordinations are frequently required 
at the same time the driver is engaged in a maneuver such as turning tends to complicate the prolDlem. 
If the student is to be taught downshifting in a manual shift car, he should gain a degree of facility in the 
activity by itself before he attempts to apply it during normal on-street driving. 
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Part III - Downshifting 



INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 

The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed to 
supplement classroom instruction. 

CLASSROOM AIDS 

Type Source Title 

Chalkboard or traffic 
situation board 

Gearshift model 



FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SL IDES 

Classroom Visual Aids 

"Downshifting and Emergency Stops," No. 15, Part 1, 
Driver Education Series, Indiana University. 



Simulator Films 

"A Drive in a Manual Shift Car,"* 22 minutes, color, "Shift for Yourself,"* 26 minutes, color, Allstate 

AEtna Life & Casualty Co. Enterprises. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans. 

BASIC REFERENCES 



AEtna Life and Casualty in consultation with Pepyne, 
Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna Drivotrainer 
System, film section, "Manual Shift Car." 

All?Tate Insurance Company, A //state Good Driver 
Trainer System, film booklet, "Shift for Yourself." 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand- 
book for Sportsman ///<e Driving, Sixth Edition, 
pp. 351-352, 359, 360. 



Center for Safety Education, New York University 
Driver E duca tion an d Tra ffic Safety, pp. 140, 172. 

McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Tas/c Ana /y sis Vo/ume /: Taste Descriptions, 
pp. 16-4 - 16-5. 

McKnight, A. James, and Hundt, Alan Q. Driver 
Education Task Ana/ysis, Vo/ume ///: /nstructiona/ 
Objectives, pp. 34-35. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 



Automotive Safety Foundation. A Resource 
Curricu/um in Driver and Traffic Safety Education, 
p. 31. 

Brody, Leon and Stack, Herbert J. Highway Safety 
and Driver Education, pp. 252-254. 

Center for Safety Education, New Yurk University. 
Man and the Motor Car, pp. 76, 195. 

Glenn, Harold T. Youth at the Whee/, pp. 198-199. 



Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 28, 190, 254-255. 

Pawlowski, Joseph G. and Johnson, Duane R. 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, pp. 74, 
80, 1 36. 

Strasser, Marland K., Eales, John R., and Aaron, 
James E. Driver Education: Learning to Drive 
Defensively, pp. 219-220. 



•Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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Stopping 

The student should be able to bring the car to a smooth, gradual stop under 
normal conditions and to maintain control of the vehicle when a rapid stop is 
required. 

When there is ample room, correct slopping is primarily a matter of vvdrnincj vohic.los bohidcl and 
exercising sufficiently precise control of the brake. However, where the car must bo stopped quickly, the 
driver must avoid locking the wheels, causing a skid, and losing directioiidl contioL 

DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedures as well as applicable laws, that pertain 
to stopping a car. 

Factors Affecting Stopping 

Several factors influence the distance needed to bring a car to a safe, comfortable stop: condition 
of the brakes and tires, condition of the roadway, and the speed of the car. Under the best conditions, a 
driver requires these distances to stop safely after the brakes have been applied: 

2 to 3 car lengths at 20 miles per hour. 

7 to 9 car lengths at 40 miles per hour. 

15 to 17 car lengths at 60 miles per hour. 
Greater distances are required when the car's brakes are faulty or the tires worn, on downgrades and 
slippery road surfaces. 

Power brakes do not reduce the distance required for stopping, they merely require less effort by 
the driver. 

Stopping Procedures 

Before stopping, the driver should: 

Check the rearview inirror for following traffic. 

Signal following traffic. 

Activating the brake lights by depressing the brake podal slightly with either foot will 
warn following vehicles that the driver is preparing to slop. 

The hand signal for slowing down and slopping should also be given, if possible. (The 
driver extends his hand and arm downward oi" the window.) This signal is advanta- 
geous in heavy traffic when laillights rnay no! bo visible. In soiikj slates the signal is 
required by law. 

Begin to slow down well before the point at which he wishes to slop. 

Beginning to brake well in advance allows a conirulled, nioro ( (jnUoi tc)l)l(^ slof). 
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In estimating his stopping distance, allow a safety margin with the vehicle ahead. 

Depress the brake gradually. 

Either foot can be used for braking, although right-(oot braking is more common. 

Left-fool braking reduces slightly the time required to apply the brake. However, 
in an emergency lefl-fool braking has been known to result in simultaneous 
application of brake and accelerator. Leaving the left foot on the brake pedal 
may lead to "riding" the brake. In addition to creating wear on the brake linings, 
riding the brake causes the brake lights to go on, confusing following drivers who 
anticipate a slowing or stopping. 

Right-foot braking separates accelerator and brake pedal application, reducing the 
chance that both would be applied simultaneously in an emergency, particularly 
with a beginning driver. (Many one-car accidents are caused by the driver inad- 
vertently accelerating rather than braking.) 

Applying the brake before depressing the clutch in a manual shift car allows engine 
braking with foot braking. However, the clutch must be depressed before the car 
comes to a stop to prevent the engine from stalling. 

Easing up on the brake pedal just before coming to a fuil stop avoids a joilmg stop. 

Shifting into neutral when a prolonged stop is anticipated eliminates thfj possibility 
that the car will lurch forward if the foot slips off the clutch. 

Rapid Stops 

When it is necessary to make a rapid stop or emergency stop, the driver should: 
Signal the traffic behind, if time permits, by flashing the brake lights. 

On dry pavement, apply the brake firmly and evenly when the stopping distrince is not 
lirniten^ or in a series of short jabs when stopping distance is liiViitcd. 

Stopping on a Hill 

When it is necessary to come to a stO[> on a hill, the driver should 
Allow extra headway between the car and the vehicle ahead. 
Apply the parking brake in a manual shift car. 

The student should know the skills that are necessary for correct execution of the 
stopping maneuver. 

The beginning driver must develop the skill of gradual braking in order to slop the car at a 
designated place. This means that he must acquire the perceptual skill of judging how much stop[)ing 
distance is required on the basis of the speed he is traveling. Required shopping distance must be 
translated into terms of braking-the point at which to apply the ,brakes and'^how fnuch pressure to 
apply for a smooth, comfortable stop. 

He must also have the skill to come to a rapid or emergency stop, when the occasion dotridnds it, 
while providing maximum safety to himself, his passengers, and other drivers and pedestrians. In Uiarning 
to brake quickly, the new driver must develop the ability to move his foot from the accelerator to the 
brake cind depress the brake pedal firmly. He aiust also be able to make a judgiruMM as to whf:tht:r tiv 
situation requires quick braking or maximum braking. If the latter is necessa'-y, the driver must 
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determine how much force he can apply to the brake without locking the wheels and putting the car in 
a skid. (See Skid Control.) He must also be skilled in "pumping" the brakes for a rapid stop on a 
slippery surface and in "jabbing" the brakes for a rapid slop on a dry surface. 



When to Start Braking 

A beginning driver may have difficulty knowing when to start braking. He may brak(? [no soon, 
which causes the car to stop too gradually or before it reaches the predeterminaJ position. Or he may 
brake too late which causes an abrupt, uncomfortable stop and puts stress on the car. 

Stopping Gradually 

A beginning driver will have difficulty bringing the car to a smooth, gradual stop, particularly if 
the car is equipped with power brakes. To brake gradually, a driver must be awaie of the effects 
produced by slight application of pressure on the brake pedal. The inexpcriencod drivf.M. not yet aware 
of this, tends to apply more than the necessary amount of pressure on the pedal. As a result the car 
c:omes to an abrupt, lerky stop. 

A new driver might expect the car to begin slowing down the liioment he applies pressure to ihe 
brake pedal. He should know that this is not usually the case, that most brake pedals must be depressed 
slightly before the brake takes hold. When the car does not slow down immediately after he dfipresses 
the brake pedal, an inexperienced driver may apt^ly more pressure, which causes an abrupt braking 
effect. 

Stopping Quickly 

A beginning driver, having been taught to brake gradually so that lh(! car will stof) smocithly. may 
havo difficulty with quick braking, not only in learning h(jw to brake; quickly for a rapid or enKTciency 
'stop without locking the wheels, but in justifyii^n rhp t^^ed for thir, Kind of stop. He may hf reluctant to 
brake lirmly and rapidly because it is uncomfortable for him and his loasseiujeis aixl can he daiuic^rous if 
th(?y do not have their seal b'efts fastened. However, many of;casiuns require a drivei to slop quK.kly m 
orde'r lo avoid an accident. For this reason, the student should acquire skill and confideiue in iTiaking 
qui(.k slops before driving in traffic. 

Space Required for Car When Stopped 

A new driver may fail to consider how much space thf? uar will need when il is sU^piind. The si^ace 
he selecis for stopping may not be large enough to accommodat^J the car. This can imf)edf the flow of 
traffic and create hazardous conditions for other drivers. 



LEARNING PROBLEMS 



The student should know the difficulties that may be experienced in learning tp 
bring the car to a normal or rapid stop. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 

The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction, 

CLASSROOM AIDS 
Type Source Title 

GyrO'bal! or similar 
device to indicate 

excessively abrupt stops. ~ ~ 

Chalkboard or traffic 

situation board ~ 

Classroonn poster on 
stopping distances 

Handouts/Pamphlets American Automobile Assoc. "Stopping Distance 

Fundamentals" 

National Safety Council "Bad Brakes Kill" fact sheet 



FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SLIDES 



Normal Stopping /Stopping Distance and Time 



Classroom Visual Aids 

"Don't Be a Sitting Duck," No. 2, Defensive Driving 
Film Series. 10 minutes, b/w. Association Films, Inc. 

"Fundamental Driving Techniques II,"' 30 minutes. 
Educational television film produced by South 
Carolina Educational Television Center under the 
auspices of the American Automobile Association. 
Order fror^ U"'versity of ^Jeb^aska. 



"Reaction, Braking and Stopping Distances," 30 
minutes. Educational television film produced by 
South Carolina Educational Television Center under 
the auspices of the Annerican Automobile Association. 
Order from University of Nebraska. 

"Speed and F^eflexes,"* 1 1 minutes, b/w. Progressive 
Pictures. 



Simulator Films 

"Blending in Traffic,"* 20 minutes, color, AEtna ' 
Life & Casualty Co. 

"A Drive in an Automatic Shift Car,"* 20 minutes, 
color, AEtna Life & Casualty Co. 

"Shifting Skill,"* 16 minutes, color, AEtna Life & 
Casualty Co. 

"Traffic Strategy,"* 16 minutes, color, AEtna Life & 
Casualty Co. 



"You and the AEtna Drivotrainer,"* 20 minutes, 
color*; AEtna Life & CasuaSty Co. 

"Drive in Review,"* 27 minutes, color, Allstate 
Enterprises. 

"You Take the Wheel,"* 22 minutes, color, Allstate 
Enterprises. 



Rapid Stopping 

Classroom Visual Aids 

"Emergency Braking Procedures," 48 frames, color. 
Ford Motor Company. 



'The Next Few Seconds," 10 minutes, color. 
National Safety Council. 



Simulator Films 



"Traffic Strategy,"* 16 minutes, color, AEtna Life & 
Casualty Co. 



"Crash Avoidance,"* AEtna Life & Casualty Co. 
"Decision is Yours," AEtna Life & Casualty Co. 

•Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans. 



BASIC REFERENCES 



AEtna Life and Casualty in consultation with Pepyne, 
Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna Drivo trainer 
System, film sections as follows: "The Drivotrainer 
System," "Shifting Skill/' "Automatic Shift Car/' 
"Blending in Traffic/' and "Traffic Strategy/' 

Allstate Insurance Company, Allstate Good Driver 
Trainer System - Film booklets as follows: You Take 
the Wheel and Drive in Review. 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand- 
book for Sportsmanlike Driving, Sixth Edition, 
pp. 83, 87-88, 94-104, 347, 349-351, 356, 358. 

Anderson, William G. In-Car Instruction: Methods 
and Content, pp. 102-107, 123-132, 257-259. 

Anderson, William G. Laboratory Manual for Learning 
to Drive, p. 7. 

Anderson, William G. Learning to Drive: Skills, Con- 
cepts, and Strategies, pp. 41-45, 56-63, 224-225. 



Anderson, William G. Teacher's Manual for Learning 
to Drive, pp. 21-23, 25, 26, 56, 59. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 132-133, 
146, 177-183. 

McK night, A. J., and Adams, B.B. Driver Education 
Task Analysis Volume I: Task Description^, pp. 16-0 - 
16-5. 

McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis, Volume III: Instructional 
Objectives, pp. 36-38. 

Quane, W. Laura nee, Utilizing the Multiple Car 
Driving Range, pp. 7, 25-26. 63. 



SUPPL EMENTA R Y REFERENCES 



Aaron, James E. and Strasser, Marland K. Driver and 
Traffic Safety Education: Content, Methods and 
Organization, pp. 218-219, 261. 

\JS. Air Force. The Safe Driving Handbook, pp. 48-52, 
59-62. 

American Automobile Association. Teaching Driver 
and Traffic Safety Education, pp. 185, 19B-1.99, 201. 
375-376. 

Brody, Leon and Stack, Herbert J. Highway Safety 
and Driver Education, pp. 244, 246, 251-254. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car, pp. 68, 84, 85, 87, 182-184, 
190-195, 202, 203. 

Glenn, Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, pp. 72-78, 
146, 175. 



Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff. 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 25, 27, 29. 

Johnson, Duane R. "Which Foot for Braking/' 
Journal of Traffic Safety Education, Vol. XVIII, 
No. 4. 

Moseley, Alfred L. "Steering vs. Braking/' Cohcepts/ 
For Traffic Safety, pp. 7-8. 

North American Professional Driver Education 
Association. The New Driver's Guide (Strasser/ 
Aaron), pp. 16-17. 

Pawlowski, Joseph G. and Johnson, Duane R. 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, pp. 21-22, 
83-84, 159, 201. 

Strasser, Marland K., Eales, John R., and Aaron, 
James E. Driver Education: Learning to Drive 
Defensively, pp. 156-159, 216-217. 
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The student should be able to control speed and direction and maintain 
sufficient rearward visibility to back the car safely. 

The limitations in rearward visibility make backing an inherently dangerous maneuver and some- 
thing to be avoided wherever possible. However, several situations, such as parallel parking, require the 
ability to back the car. Appropriate body position and proper coordination of accelerator, brake, and 
clutch will ininimi/e the dangers involved in backing. 



DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedures, hazards, and laws pertaining to backing 
a car. 

Backing Restrictions 

Backing should be avoided whenever it places the car in opposition to the flow of traffic. 

All states prohibit backing on freeways. Many states prohibit backing whenever it may 
interfere with other traffic. 

In general it is best to avoid backing onto a roadway. K space limitations prevent turning 
around, the car should be backed off of the roadway in order that it can enter "head first." 

A significant number of accidents result from improper backing, particularly accidents that 
occur on parking lots and when leaving parking spaces. 

Before putting the car in motion, the driver should: 

Check behind the car for vehicles and pedestrians that are in the car's path or about to enter 
it and for obstructions that may be in the car's path. 

Look over both shoulders. 

The use of mirrors leaves too many "blind spots." ■ . 

A survey of backing accidents revealed that over half resulted from failure to check to 
the rear before backing. 

Approaching drivers and pedestrians generally do not expect a car to back up, and 
they may enter the car's path while the driver is preparing to back up. 

Shift into reverse gear, wh^r^n the path behind is clear, and after placing the right foot on the 
brake pedal and releasing the parking brake. 
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In d manual shift car, shifting is accomplished by depressing the clutch and placing the 
qodfshift lever in reverse gear. 

In cin automatic shift car, shifting is accomplished by depressing the brake and placing 
the selector lever in the "R" position. It may be necessary to lift the selector lever 
upward in order to shift. 

Turn the upper body to face the right side of the car, the head to look out the rear window. 

Looking directly back through the rear window will reduce the chances of overlooking 
vehities or pedestrians approaching from either side. 

Putting the head out the left side window will give a good view of the left side of the 
tcu but will render the driver completely blind to anything directly behind or 
approaching from the right. 

Opening the car door is no better than looking out the left window and may, in 
addition, cause injury to the driver or damage to the*^car. 

Plare the left hand at the top of the steering wheel and the right hand on the back of the 
right seat back. 

Backing Up 

In hfU hnc) a manual shift car the driver should: 

R»?inovf' his right foot from the brake. 

Rf»leasfj the clutch slowly to the fnction point. 

rhf USB of the clutch pedal allows the car to be backed at the slow "idle" speed. 

Short or precise backward maneuvers may be made by pressing and releasing the clutch. 

\'in bricking over longer distances, the clutch pedal can be released and speed may be 
rf'cuilritnd by depressing the accelerator. 

In this case it is desirable to keep the left foot on the clutch in case it is 
necessary to stop suddenly. 

Use of the accelerator requires extremely precise control and could produce 
sudden, accidental accelerations. 

In Ik^. k.nii ,-)ri .jutc^natic shift Car, the driver should: 

f^friov his foot from the brake. 

J^^hort or precise backward maneuvers may be made by depressing and releasing the 
l)rcjke pedal to control speed. This accomplishes the same thing as regulation of the 
' Inicli pedal in a manual shift car. 

for backing over longer distances, speed may be controlled by accelerator pressure. 

In .t^vTintj whilf? backing the driver should: 

M >iiif,Hn d firm grip on the top of the steering wheel. 

Cjrasping the top of the steering wheel gives the most control with the least effort. 
Turn th-' t(;p of the Steering wheel to the side the rear of the car is to move. 
Av(.'i(i any quick steering corrections. 
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Abrupt steering corrections can produce violent turning motions in tiic Liummobilo 
causing the operator to lose control. 

Turn in the following nnanner" 

Drive nnore slowly than when turning in a forward direction, {(jr Uk; rtMs xis jusi 
described. 

Move the body sonnewhat in order to see in the direction of the turn. 

If the rear of the car is turning toward the right side. th() (i-nv r shi.uhl icintnft 
generally in the position described at t'hd outset. 

If the rear of the car is turning toward the left side, tho fiuv f slii.uM luni 
around in order to look over the left shoulder. 

Stopping in Reverse 

Stopping the car while in reverse is essentially the same process as stoppinrj in .j fofWciriJ 
direction. However, the design of some brake systems results in reduced effic:ic'n<v vvIi'mi uii is 
backing up. For that reason the driver should anticipate: 

The need for somewhat greater brake pressure. 

A somewhat greater stopping distance than when traveling forward at iho sjin(> sprrd 

The car should be stopped completely before any attempt is made to shift into forwdid . 

The student should know the skills required for the backing maneuver. 

Assuming that the driver has acquired the skills necessary to control mulidn <)f the t.<ir ni . 
forward direction, the skills needed in backing are primarily learning to associau^ <j rcaiwdid p-ith will 
appropriate steering wheel manipulations. Steering characteristics for forward motion dI dii du lniiu)ljil( 
differ considerably from those for rearward motion. The driver must learn lo assotuiti; dil fcrfrK 
between actual and intended path angle with the direction in which the steering wIkjoI is imrujd cjswrll 
as the rate of turn. 

The car's accelerative and braking characteristics for forward motion differ from rfMiwdid motion 
also, and the driver must also learn to associate perceptions of motion and distance with dilf<M<'ni 
accelerator, brake, and clutch pressures. 

LEARNING PROBLEMS 

The student should know difficulties that may be experienced in learning to back 
the car. 

Speed Control 

The beginning driver often backs his car at too great a speed. The reason hn does this niay b(! 
because he cannot exercise adequate control over the clutch, accelerator, and brako. Turmnci his l)ody 
too far in order to look backward makes it difficult to reach the brake pedal. In addition, he may ix- 
attempting to control the speed of the car with the accelerator pedal rather than with th(; l)iak(> p(?(lal. 
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Steering Corrections 

Knowing which way to turn tho slotting wheel in order to back the car in a ^specific direction is a 
common problem with a beginning driver. He will realize that the car is not backing on a straight path, 
but the steering correction he makes may be in the wrong direction, thus doubling the distance he is off 
course. 



Using Mirrors 

Using mirrors \o back up instead of turning around to look through the rear window can become 
a serious problem if the beginning driver is permitted to continue this habit. 

Centering the Car in the Backward Path 

A b(3Cj»nmng driver may restrict his attention to one of the rear fenders in gauging the backward 
juilh .»r the car, when he sh(nild watch the entire rear end of the car and keep the car itself centered in 
th».' path. Restricting his focus in this manner may prevent the driver from seeing potential hazards in 
other aiens near the car. Moreover, he will tend to sieer the car in the direction of his gaze and thus 
veer away from the intended path. 



INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 



The student should know the Instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 

CLASSROOM AIDS 



Type Source Title 



Chalkboard or traffic 
situation board 

Chalkboard or traffic 
situation board for in-car 
use 

Handouts/pamphlets National Safety Council "Backing Rite" safety brief; 

"Better Backing" safety brief; 
"Look, Stop Backing Accidents" 



FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SLIDES 



Classroom Visual Aids 

"Backing the Car," 8 mm, 3-4 minutes, color, Charles 
Cahill Associates, Inc. 

"Basic Maneuvers I,"* 30 minutes. Educational 
television film produced by South Carolina Educa- 
tional Television Center under the auspices of the 
American Automobile Association. Order from 
University of Nebraska. 



"Fundamental Driving Techniques II,"* 30 minutes. 
Educational television film produced by South 
Carolina Educatioiii]! Television Center under the 
auspices of the American Automobile Association. 
Order from University of Nebraska. 

"Better Backing," 30 2x2 slides, color, w/scrlpt, 
National Safety Council. 



•Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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Simulator Films 

"Backing Safely," 17 minutes, color, AEtna Life & "Special Maneuvers,"* 2814 minutes, color, Allstate 

Casualty Co. Enterprises. 

"A Drive in a Manual Shift Car/'* 20 minutes, color, 
AEtna Life & Casualty Co. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 

The student should Know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans. 

BASIC REFERENCES 



AEtna Life and Casualty in consultation with Pepyne, Anderson, William G. Teacher's Manual for Learning 

Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna Drivotrainer to Drive, pp. 26-28, 44-46. 

System, film sections as follows: "Manual Shift Car," 
and "Backing Safely." 

Allstate Insurance Company, >!\//sfafe Good Driver 
Trainer System, film booklet, "Special Maneuvers." 

American Automobile Association . Pracf/ce Driving 
Guide for Use with Sportsmanlike Driving. Sixth 
Edition, pp. 15-1 6. 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand- 
book for Sportsmanlike Driving. Sixth Edition, 
pp. 176-177, 192, 386-388. 

Anderson, William G. In-Car Instruction: Methods 
and Content— A Manual for Teachers of Driver and 
Traffic Safety Education, pp. 133-152, 222-236. 

Anderson, William G. Laboratory Manual for Learning 
to Drive, pp. 9, 21. 

Anderson, William G. Learning to Drive: Skills. Con- 
cepts, and Strategies, pp. 64-78, 152-158, 160. 



Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 133-135. 

McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, 
pp. 17-0 - 17-4. 

McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis. Volume III: Instructional 
Objectives, pp. 40-42. 

Malfetti, James L.A Description of the Driving Task 
Adaptable for a Manual for Beginning Drivers. 
pp. 41 -44. 

Quane, W. Laura nee. Utilizing the Multiple Car Driving 
Range, pp. 11, 13-14, 16, 29, 31, 33, 69. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 



Aaron, James E. and Strasser, Marland K. Driver and 
Traffic Safety Education: Content. Methods and 
Organization, pp. 221-223. 

American Auiomobile Association . Sporfsma/i/Z/fe 
Driving: Teacher's Guide, pp. 27-28. 

American Automobile Association. Teaching Drii r 
and Traffic Safety Education, pp. 185-187, 196, 
236-237. 

Brody, Leon and Stack, Herbert J. Highway Safety 
and Driver Education, pp. 232-236, 241 -247. 



Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car. p. 70 

Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 34-35, 40-41 . 

North American Professional Driver Education 
Association. The New Driver's Guide, p. 20. 

Pawlowski, Joseph G. and Johnson, Duane R. 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, pp. 82-84. 

Strasser, Marland K., Eales, John R., and Aaron, 
James E. Driver Education: Learning to Drive 
Defensively, pp. 217-218. 



'Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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Turnabouts 



The student should be certain of the legality, and be aware of the hazards, of 
making a U-turn, three-point turn, and two-point ten. 

Uncertainty as to the legality of a turnabout, particularly of a U-turn, and the risk of endangering 
and/or impeding traffic may cause the driver to feel that "going around the block" may be the best and 
safest way to reverse the direction of the car. Making a U-turn at an intersection is regarded as 
potentially hazardous-a fact which has resulted in a recommendation to limit U-turns to the middle of 
the block. 



DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedures for correctly making a U-turn, a three-point 
(Y) turn, and a two-point turn. 

Turnabouts, which reverse the direction of the car, are of three types: U-turn, two-point turn, and 
three-point, or Y, turn. The U-turn is fairly complex because the driver must select the proper location 
' and estimate whether there is enough room for the turn. He must maintdin precise control of the car, 
coordinating, speed and steering to make a smooth turn within the roadway boundaries. Three-point and 
two-point"turns, although not particularly difficult, require the driver to recheck traffic to the front and 
rear prior and during the turn. Failure to perform any of these turns correctly may cause an accident- 
and/or impede traffic. 

U-Turns 

The U-turn does not require the driver to back up or to make several successive turns in order to 
reverse the direction of the car. Rather, it enables the driver to turn around in one continuous 
movement. In making a U-turn the driver should: 

Select the proper location, away from intersections, hills, curves, and other areas of potential 
conflict. 

Check for onconiing and roar-approaching traffic, waiting until the roadw.ay is clear before 
beginning the turn. 

Turn on the left-turn signal before beginning the turn. 

In a manual shift car, shift into first gear before beginning the turn. 

Accelerate slowly while starting the turn and steer the car into the right-hand lane, with a 
rapid turn of the wheel. 

Use the hand-over-hand technique to turn the steering wheel. 

After completing the turn, check traffic to the rear, then straighten the front wheels 
and accelerate to merge into the traffic pattern. 
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When making a U-turn in the middle of the block on a wide street, the driver should: 
Selec t a location far enough from the intersection to avoid impeding traffic. 
Position the car close to the right-hand curb before initiating the turn. 

When making a U-turn at urban intersections or on divided highways, the driver should: 

Position the car in the lane nearest the center of the roadway, as though preparing for a left 
turn. 

Stop and scan the intersection for possible hazards. 
Move slowly toward the center of the intersection. 

Turn left sharply as the front wheels enter the middle of the intersection. 
When making a U-turn on a residential or narrow street intersection, the driver should: 
Veer to the right before turning sharply to the left 

Steer toward the opposite side of the cross street (far left curb corner) for continuous 
turning fnovement. 

Pull back onto the roadway. 
Three-Point (Y) Turns 

A three-point turn is usually made on streets too narrow for a U-turn, This maneuver requires the 
driver to turn left, back up, and move forward. Because of the time it takes to execute a three-point 
turn and be«.ause of the hazards involved, this turnabout is used less than the U-turn or two-point turn. 
In making a three-point turn the driver should: 

Stop at the curb, checking for traffic from both directions. 

Accelerate slowly and turn the steering wheel sharply to the left. 

Turn the steering wheel sharply to the right just before reaching the opposite curb, and stop 
■ n aclvanT c^ of the curb. (The sidewalk generally disappears from the driver's view as the wheel 
rt.'dches the curb.) 

Check traffic, and back toward the opposite side of the street, turning the wheel sharply to 
the right. 

Turn the wheels left and stop before reaching the curb. 
Check traffic m both directions. 

Shift bcK k to dfivc or first gear, cU.feleralc, and steer into the proper lane. 

Two-Point Turns 

When (Tiaking a two-point turn using a driveway the driver should: 

Drive past the driveway on the right side of the road {about a half car width from the curb). 
and then back into it. Moving forward into the driveway anrl barking into traffic should be 
avoided because of the hazards involved. 

Che(k for traffic to the left and right and turn left into the roadway when it is safe to do 
so. 
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The student should know the skills required for making the type of turn that 
reverses the direction of the car. 

The driver must be able to judge whether there is enougli room to make a U-turn. Inability to 
make this judgment will often result in driving onto the curb before completing the turn. - 

The driver must also be able to coordinate steering with speed control so that he can complete the 
turn without impeding traffic and without making too wide a turn. Wide U-turns are caused by too 
much speed for the amount of steering adjustments being made. 

LEARNING PROBLEMS 

The student should know the difficulties that may be experienced in learning to make 
U-turns. 

Selecting the Correct Turn 

A beginning driver may experience some difficulty in deciding, with existing conditions, wfiich is 
the best turn for reversing the direction of the car. His judgment should be based primarily on road 
cofifiguration. traffic conditions, and available time. Until he acquires 'some experience in driving a car 
he will have some difficulty in determining the turning radius of the car. This will affect his decision on 
the type of turnabout to make, in most cars, two clear lanes are required to complete the turn. 

Estimating Available Room for Turn 

A student driver rriay have difficulty in judging whether there is enough room to make the 
U turn - whether the street is broad enough or whether the intersection will permit a full «.jrcle. Not 
knowing the turning radius of the car and a lack of experience in perceptual judgment will contribute to 
this problCiTi. 

Coordinating Speed and Steering 

A beginning driver may attempt to make the turn at too gieat a speed for the amount of steering 
adjustments he makes. The turn should be made slowly to permii the driver to control the turn. 

The student should know the kinds of difficulties that may be experienced in learning 
to make three-point and two-point turns. 

Over-Concentration on One Activity 

A student driver may become so intent on surveillance and steering activities he forgets to move 
the gearshift to the proper position. This can delay completion of the turn and impede traffic. 

Obstructing Traffic 

The inexpertonced driver frequently takes too long a time to complete thron-point or two-f^oint 
turns. Although traffic may have been clear when he began the maneuver, his attempts to be careful and 
thorough r-fisult in the maneuver taking a long period of time and traffic being impeded. 
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Other Common Problems 



Striking the curb when bdi king for a ihrot?-point turn. This probletn may be attributable 
to the fact that the beginning driver inay not realize that tires are positioned approximately 
four feet from the front and rear of the car. Underestimating the overhang often leads to 
striking hydrants, light poles, etc. 



INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 

The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed to 
supplement classroom instruction. 

CLASSROOM AIDS 

Type Source Title 

Chalkboard and traffic 
situation board 

Chalkboard or traffic 
situation board for 
in-car use 

State driver's manual 

FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SLIDES 



Classroom Visual Aids 

"Basic Maneuvers I,"* (Three-point and two-point 
turns only.). 30 minutes. Educational television film 
produced by South Carolina Educational Television 
Center under the auspices of the American Auto- 
mobile Associatiofi. Order from University of 
Nebraska 

Simulator Filn)S 

"Angle Parking and Turning Maneuvers,"* 18 minutes, , "Road Check," (3 point turn only), 20 minutes, 

color, AEtna Life & Casualty Co. color AEtna Life & Casualty Co. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 

The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
materials for the development of lesson plans. 

BASIC REFERENCES 

AEtna Life and Casualty in consultation wiii; Pepyne, American Automobile Associatiof*. Teacher's Hand- 

Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna Drivotrainer book for Sportsmanlike Driving, 'Sixth Edition, 

System, film sections "Angle Park-Turning Maneuver," pp. 203-204, 388-389. 

and "Road Check." 

Anderson, William G. Laboratory Manual for Learn- 
American Automobile Association. Practice Driving ing to Drive, p, 23. 

Guide for Use with Sportsmanlike Driving, p. 17. 

^Although total length of the visual aid «s listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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Basic References (Continued) 

Anderson. WilUam G. Learning to Drive: Skiffs, Con- 
cepts, and Strategies, pp. 161-170. 

Anderson, William G. Teacher's Manuaf for Learning 
to Drive, pp. 46-48. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University, 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 148-151 / 



McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Anafysis Vofume f: Task Descrip- 
tions, pp. 47-0 - 47.5. 

McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Anafysis, Vofume fff: fnstructionaf 
Objectives, pp. 164-169 

Malfetti, James L. Description of the Driving Task 
Adaptabfe for a Manuaf for Beginning Drivers, pp. 44-46. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 

Aaron, James E. and Strasser, Marland K. Driver and Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff 

rraff/c Safety Education: Content, Methods and Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 36-37. 
Organization, pp. 224-226. 

_ . , . _ North American Professional Driver Education 

Brody, Leon and Stack, Herbert J. Highway Safety Association. The New Driver's Guide, pp 42-45 
and Driver Education, pp. 232-236, 257-259. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University Pawlowski Joseph G. and Johnson Duane R. 

Man and the Motor Car, pp. 87-91 . Tomorrows Drivers: Teacher's Edition, pp. 85-86. 
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Driving Procedures 



The student should know the procedures required for safe and effective 
automobile operation. 

Each of the control maneuvars described in the prejceding section, when performed on streets and 
highways, is capable of creating a hazard to safety and interruption of traffic flow. A number of 
procedures for carrying out maneuvers in such a way as to maximize safety and traffic flow have been 
established. These procedures may be conveniently classified according to the types of situations giving 
rise to them: 

General Procedures -Procedures that are performed continuously or periodically during 
drivmg~eg., surveillance, freeway driving. 

Normal Driving Situations -Procedures for dealing with normal roadway, traffic, and environ- 
mental conditions-e.g., passing, parking, lane changing. 

Adverse Driving Conditions-Procedures for dealing with potentially hazardous driving condi- 
tions- e.g., snow-packed roadway, limited visibility. 

Night Driving -Procedures for deali j with norrrol driving situations under nighttime 
cfjnditions. 

Special Conditions Procedures for dealing with a variety of special situations-e.g., towing a 
trailer, on -road brr^akdowns. ^ 
The manner in which ihfi driver responds to these situations and conditions will greatly influence 
the probability of his having an accident. However, there is more to driving than simply responding to 
specific situations. The driver must also attempt, as much as possible, to anticipate potentially hazardous 
situations~if not to prevent them, then at least to provide himself with as much time as possible to 
respond to them when they do arise. 
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General Procedures 



Surveillance 
Urban Driving 
Highway Driving 
Freeway Driving 
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Surveillance 



The student should exercise continual surveiiiance over conditions outside and 
inside the car. 

The early and positive detection of potential ha^^ards requires continual surveillance of traffic and 
roadway conditions as well as surveillance of displays and other indications of the car's operating 
condition. The most prevalent cause of accidents is failure to remain alert to the ever changing nature of 
the driving environment and in that way to detect potential dangers while there is still sufficient time to 
respond. 

DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedures that pertain to surveillance techniques 
while driving a car. 



General Visual Surveillance 

The driver's central vision should provide a clear view of the roadway and surroundings ahead, 
while his peripheral vision should help him detect obstacles, vehicles, and pedestrians to the sides. When 
attempting to observe the total driving environment the driver should, in general; 

Continuously scan the surroundings on and off the roadway, shifting his ga^e at least every 
few seconds and avoiding the tendency to fixate on the roadway surface immediately in the 
front of the car. 

Seeking visual information from other areas than in front of the car mList becorTio a 
habit. 

Ex|')erienLed drivers generally spond more time scanning off road areas than do loss 
experienced drivers. 

Look well ahead in the lane. 

In urban areas, sight distance should exterldOne full block ahead. 

In rural areas the viewed area should- be increased to about one half mile. 

With an increase in speed, sight distance should be extended because clear peripheral 
vision is iinpossible. The images move faster than the eye movement can coin{)ensate. 
Looking farther ahead compensates for the speed effects on vision. 

Auditory 

Although the majority of surveillance activities involves the use of the eyes, tho driver's auditory 
senses also can aid him in detecting and/or avoiding potential hazards. When hearing unusual sounds 
such as sirens, horns, whistles and screeching tires, the driver should: 

Look in the direction from which the sound comes and attempt to idfintify its source. 
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Use the mirrors to locate the source if the sound is coming from the rear. 

Turn down the radio volume and open the window to determine whether the noise is 
continuous or inierrnitleTrt and whether iUe source appears to be approaching or leaving the 
area. 

A loud radio or the driver's inaitention/niisinterpretation of traffic sounds frequently 
results in a late reaction to auditory clues of a hazardous situation. 

Accident statistics compiled by the National Safety Council indicate that in a recent 
year, about 12,000 accidents occurred involving emergency vehicles. The majority of 
these accidents were due to the failure of drivers to hear warning signals. 

Respond to unusual sounds caused by the car itself (see "Symptoms of Car Malfunctions"). 

Olfactory 

Odors can help the driver exercise his surveillance procedures. When he detects an odor, he should: 

Determine whether a car malfunction may be causing the odor. 

A check of the temperature gauge, ash tray, and parking brake should be made 
immediately. If the smell persists, the car should be pulled off the roadway, and a 
check made inside the car, under the hood, and of the wheels. 

Traffic Surveillance 

In observing other traffic, the driver should: 

Avoid fixing his attention on any one situation, but respond promptly to each situation. 

If the habit of eye movement is not developed, the driver's vision may freeze on one 
traffic conflict while another conflict exists but is unnoticed by the driver. 

Observe traffic ahead, including both parked and moving vehicles, pedestrians, and other road 
users that may be obscured by larger vehicles. 

Accidents frequently occur because the driver fails to note a single parked vehicle in an 
otherwise clear stretch of curbside parking area. 

Check traffic behind by frequently glancing through the mirror(s). 

Observe traffic at the side, including vehicles in adjacent lanes moving in the same direction, 
and vehicles approaching from cross streets. 

Beginning drivers tend to use their mirror(s) much less often than experienced drivers. 

Watch other drivers for hazardous behaviors, such as changing lanes frequently, failing to 
signal before a maneuver, stopping abruptly, and changing rate of speed frequently. 

Drivers who frequently stop suddenly may be doing so because they are compensating 
for a slow reaction lime. Such drivers subject themselves to rear end collisions. 

Surveillance of Traffic Controls 

The driver should: 

Observe all official road signs which provide warnings, information, and/or regulations. 
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Major changes in highway and slrfini traffic signs and pavuinoni markings are boing 
made which emphasi/e an inttMnanonal typo sysiiMn of pictures and synibolic: signs 
rathet than messagt?s. The? new ttalfir contrcjl devics provide almost instant rommiini- 
cation with tlu? driver witliuot hcwing to l.)e if.'ad. Color is significant. Rod, o( cc^irse, 
indicates stop or prohil)ilion, gieen shows movement p^-rfi lilted (u gives directional 
guidance: blue is for signs leading to motorist sc^rvieeis, yellow indicates a gcMUMal 
warning; black on white indicates regulatory signs, such as those for ^sp(?ed limitb; 
orange conveys constroelion and maintenance warnings; and browiVI^"* for f)ubli(: 
recreation and scenic ()uidf5nt:e. 

Shape is also significant. DiamoncJ-shai)ed signs signify a warning; rciciangular signs with 
the longer dimension vertically provide a traffic regulation, and rectangular signs with 
the long dimension hori/untally contain guidance information. An octagon mcians stop, 
an inverted trian()le means yield, a p(?nnanl m(;ans no passing; a pfiutagon shows the 
pr'esence of a school; and a circle Wcirns of a railroad crossing. 

Observe traffic liglits well in advana? of reaching tliem and dtterript to antici})ale light 
changes, particularly in urban areas where traffic lit)fits (.ontrol seviMal suctessive intersections. 

By failing to observe the light t)attern, the driver may be forced tt) stop suddei^iy, 
creating the hazard of a rear end collision. 

Observe pavenu^nt markings which regulate passing or lane changing and "-desKinate lane 



Changes are takinc) plac e also in the use of pavement nirir kings. Ye'llow will bfj uscxi 
much more than in the t)ast. Yellow lines will delint^aie [be separation of Iraffir flow 
in opposing directions. The center line on two-way roadways will be dashed yd lew tt) 
differentiate from th(J drished white lines usenl on multilane on(i-way roadways. This 
will warn drivers vvho leave' one-way roadways that traffic: will be o[)posing thcmi to the 
left of the yellow line. Other uses of yellow will include occasional left edcjoiintis on 
divided roadways where traffic: c:annot pull entirely off the? roadway, and for the 
marking of obstructions and islands which must be passed on the right. 



Car Surveillance 

To keep informed on operating status at all limes the drivcir should check the instrument [)an(?L In 
doing so he should , 



Monitor the spefidometer to determine how fast he is drivinc) 

Check the fuel gauge to dinerminr* tlu; approximatt> anunini o( cjasolinp in th(? fuel tank. 

Monitor the temperature? gauge for signs that tlio c:ar is ovfjrh(vnin(|. 

Observe the oil pressure^ gauge lor sicjns of al)normfil pressures 

This instrument indicalc^s the prc?ssurf? at wliich oil is l)ein() pumt^ed to the movuu; 
f)arts of the engine. The nofKlk? on th(> gaucje shf)ulcl be at the c(?nter of the; sc ale when 
the? engine is yvt^rm and the e:ar is moving at normal spejecl. 

With a liejht as the pressure cjauije, })ressur(> is assumed normal when the? Iicjhi is <^fl. 

Observe a - Meteir to see if the battery is disc:hare]iiu] oi licrrii] e:h(jic}i>d. 

The dii>i^i(?ter indicale^s ifu; numljeM of amps ()\ ''ifttiuily biiwK] sent to of withdrawn 
from the battc?ry. 

Some? cars hav(? a {jentM.iioi e.harcje light which, if on wh«'n ihr e-nciinf is lunnifu) 
rapidly, indie. ates the; l)<iHe'ry rs disc hareiiruj 

A rriallunc tiontne] britleny ot ve)ltacie' ie?{julator will ( aus<' tfie b.itlt'ry tu dise harcjc. 



restrictions. 
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(Appropriciie responses lu abiioniul Londi lions are described in "Syin[)iofTis ot Cdi 
MdlfunLlions.") 

The driver should also redt;! U) j'lyihiiuj sees insidt? tfie cdr Ihdt would adversely jffect diivnu) 
performance. In doing so, he sfu)uld 

Ventilate th^^ car's interior when necessary because of heat or cigarette smoke. Adjust the 
leinperature control (o a com for table level. 

Avoid beinq distracted by passenger conversation or activity, particularly when in heavy 
traffic. 

If he talks with passengers while driving in traffic the driver should continue to keep 
his eyes on the roadwciy. 

Of one-car accnderus, 10 percent resulted from passenger distractions. 

The student should know the skills necessary for maintaining surveillance of the 
driving environment. 

The driver must be able to suin the driving environment in all directions for situations and objects 
that might create unsafe driving conditions. 

He must develop the ability (o look well ahead of the car as well as to the sides, avoiding too 
much attention to the point directly in front of the car. 

LEARNING PROBLEMS 

The student should know the difficulties that may be experienced in learning to 
survey the driving environment for potential hazards. 

Constant Eye Movement 

The bcijinnincj driver, not yet hdvinij cin apprei irition for the potential ha/drrls in thf? environmt'iit, 
iTViy ionientr<Ue his visuiU find dttentinn on a pai titular obj(Jct within ihn environment, or cvf.'n on ofit? 
'tl rfi<! I di 's instrijrnen Is ~ the spefdDinetrt , for examf>U'. In doing so, he iiviy fail to see ()otentid! 
h,]/tir(ls, FhH instrM( lot shnulri emphasi/f the imporldrue ol tonstant eye niovemeni, vvfin h sfimilrl 
jf)( lode iMief ()ldn( f's in the mirrois, in orrler to sc^n th(^ (ot<il K-nvironmenl. 

Looking Well Ahead 

A gerunal rule \or (hfu king ihtMlnvifuj envitonment for potenlial hazards ts to look w(^ll aliead on 
the roticiwtiy and to the stdf?s. A beijinniiu) drivc>r, hov(iver, tends to focus on a point imnu.'dialety in 
frfxU of ihe f dt . This < dii . le^ite steennc) pmblems and (.an (.ausc? the driver not to noliee d ( onditicn 
thdt IS, nr iiiKjht bi-H omf\ hri/rirdoiis How fni alv^arf ot the car the driver should look depends lai(|ely on 
(h(j sp^H?(l f)f the ( ai but fdr enoucjh dhedd to have tieu.' to makr- nfK;essary stern iruj { orret tiuns 

Other Common Problems 

F.jtttirr !i) < h^" K 1') ihe side .ind ft-Mf wlit.Mi ' fujntjing Idiu-s. 
intii.'iiiiefi; iiv > )f ",[rrors. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 

The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction, 

CLASSROOM AIDS 
Type Source Title 

Chalkboard 

Handouts/pamphlets Ford Motor Company "The Eyes Have It" 

National Safety Council "Test Your See Power" 

"Watch Out for the Other Guy" 

Instructor's inside and outside 
rear view mirror for in-car use 

A mirror to check student 

eye movement. *- " 



FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SLIDES 



Classroom Visual Aids 



"Aim High in Steering," No. 1 Expert Seeing Series, 
10 rninutes, b/w or color, National Safety Council. 

"Get the Big Picture." No. 2, Expert Seeing Series. 
10 minutes, b/w or color. National Safety Council. 

"Keep Your Eyes Moving," No. 3, Expert Seeing 
Senes, 10 minutes, b/w or color, llNational Safety 
Council. 

"SEE-THINK-DO," 30 2x2 slides, color. National 
Safety Council. 

"Test Your See Power." 30 2x2 slides, w/script. 
National Safety Council. 

"Advanced Driving,"' 30 minutes. South Carolina 
Educational Television Centbr under the auspices 
of the American Automobile Association. Order 
from University of Nebraska. 

"The Eyes of the Driver."* 30 minutes. South 
Carolina Educational Television Center under the 
auspices of the American Automobile Association. 
Order from University of Nebraska, 

Simulator Films 

"Complex Traffic," 24 minutes, color, Allstate 
Enterprises. 

"Drive in Review." 27 minutes, color, Allstate 
Enterprises. 

'Moderate Traffic,"* 26 minutes, color. Allstate 
Enterprises. 

"Perceptive Driving,"* 23 minutes, color. Allstate 
Enterprises. 

"You Take the Wheel," 22 minutes, color. Allstate 
Enterprises. 

"Crash Avoidance." color, AEtna Life & Casualty Co. 

"The Decision is Yours," color, AEtna Life & 
Casually Co. 



"Defensive Driving: Are You Warm to the Touch?" 
15 minutes, color, Canadian Highway Safety Council. 

"Defensive Driving Tactics." 12 minutes, color, 
Charles Cahill Associates, Inc. 

"Drive Defensively," 8 minutes, b/w or color. Key- 
stone Automobile Dept. 

"Perception of Driving Hazards, Part I,"' filmstrip. 
30 frames, color. Shell Oil Company. 

"Perception of Driving Hazards. Part H."* filmstrip, 
color. Shell Oil Company. 

"Perception of Driving Hazards, Part 111,"* filmstrip. 
color. Shell Oil Company. 

"Seeing Habits for Expert Drivers," filmstrip. Ford 
Motor Co. 

"The Smith System of Safe Driving." 8 minutes, 
b/w. Ford Motor Company. 

"Smith System of Space Cushion Driving," 20 
minutes, color. Ford Motor Company. 



"Expressway Excellence,"* 17 minutes, color, AEtna 
Life & Casualty Co. 

"IPDE," color,' AEtna Life & Casualty Co. 

"Road Check." " 20 minutes, color. AEtna Life & 
Casualty Co. 



"Safe Highway Driving,' 
Life & Casualty Co. 



16 minutes, color, AEtna 



"Separating and Compromising Risks." color. AEtna 
Life & Casualty Co. 

'Traffic Strategy," 16 minutes, color, AEtna Life & 
Casualty Co. 



•Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS 

The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, reports, and other written 
materials available for developing lesson plans. 



BASIC REFERENCES 



AEtna Life and Casualty in consultation with Pepyne, 
Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna Drivo trainer 
System - Film sections as follows: "Highway Driving," 
"Traffic Strategy," "Expressway Excellence," "Road 
Check," "IPDE," "Separating and Compromising 
Risks," "Decision is Yours," and "Crash Avoidance," 

Allstate Insurance Company . A/fstate Good Driver 
Trainer System - Film booklets as follows: "You 
Take the Wheel," "Perceptive Driving," "Moderate 
Traffic," "Complex Traffic" and "Drive in Review." 

American Automobile Association. Pracf/ce Driving 
Guide for Use with Sportsmanlike Driving, Sixth 
Edition, p. 26. 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand- 
book for Sportsman like Driving, Sixth Edition, 
pp. 50-52, 184-186. 

Anderson, WHIiam G. In-Car Instruction: Methods and 
Content—A Manual for Teachers of Driver and Traffic 
Safety Education, pp, 51, 69, 138-139, 159-161, 179- 
182, 186, 197, 206-207, 225-227, 231. 

Anderson, William G, Laboratory Manual for Learning 
to Drive, p, 1 3. 



Anderson, William G. L earning to Drive : Sk ills. Con - 
cepts, and Strategies, pp. 92-120. 

Anderson, William G. Teacher's Manual for Learning 
to Drive, pp. 29-35. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 10, 119-120, 
191, 197, 208-212, 339. 

McK night, A. J., and Adams, B.B. Driver Education 
Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, pp. 21-0 - 
21-5. 

McKn^ight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis, Volume III : Instructional 
Objectives, pp. 46-49. 

Malfetti, James L. A Description of the Drivintj Task 
Adaptable for a Manual for Beginning Drivers, pp.6-14. 

U.S. Department of Transportation, Federal Highway 
Administration. The New Look in Traffic Signs and 
Markings. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 



Aaron, James E. and Strasser, Marland K. Driver and 
Traffic Safety Education: Content, Methods, and 
Organization,' pp. 208-212, 226-227, 262-263. 

American Automobile Associauon. Sportsmanlike 
Driving: Teacher's Guide, pp. 9-10, 33-34, 

American Automobile Association. Teaching Driver 
and Tra ffic^^s((&ty Educa tion, pp. 186-187, 196-197, 
399-401. 

Automotive Safety Foundation. /!1 Resource 
Curriculum in Driver and Traffic Safety Education, 
pp. 38-44. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car, pp. 104, 202-203, 284, 
287-297, 

Glenn, Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, pp, 258-264, 
295-301. 

Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Let's Driver Right, pp, 78-88, 228-229. 



National Education Association, National Commission 
on Safety Education. How Experienced Teachers 
Develop Good Traffic Citizens: Tips and Cues, 
pp. 48-49, 

North American Professional Driver Education 
Association. The New Driver's Guide, pp. 14-15, 
75-76, 

Pawlowski, Joseph G, and Johnson, Duane R. 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, pp, 99-104. 

Strasser, Marland K., Eales, John R., and Aaron, 
James E. Driver Education: Learning to Drive 
Defensively, pp. 40, 43-44, 51, 249-266. 

We I me r, M. Wayne. The Eye- Check Driver Evaluation 
and Instruction Method: Teacher's Manual. 
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Urban Driving 



The student should be able to identify the hazards and meet the particular 
requirements associated with urban driving. 

With its volume of vehicle- and- pedestrian traffic, together with the density of traffic control 
devices, the urban environment demands the constant attention of drivers. 

Visual demands appear to be about three times greater ai 20 miles per hour in the city than at 60 
miles per hour on a modern divided highway. In addition, driving in a city requi'"^^ about twice as many 
actions as driving on a four-lane highway. . 

While they are less dramatic than accidents on the open highway, urban and suburban accidents 
account for two-thirds of accidents involving personal injury. 



DRIVING TASK REQUIREIVIENTS 

The student should know the procedures, as well as applicable laws, that pertain 
to driving in urban environments. 



General 

In urban areas, the driver should: 

Minimize distractions from both inside and outside the car. 
Radio volume should be modulated. 

Sightseeing and conversing with passengers should be avoided. 

Drive slowly and evenly , adjusting speed to the progressive light system. 

Controlling speed in this [nanner eliminates frequent stopping for red signal lights. 

Rapid acceleration after a green light, followed by an abrupt stop for a red light from 
intersection to intersection invites rear-end collisions and impedes traffic flow. 

About a third of all urban accidents are rear-end collisions. 

Select the lane that offers tho best movement and visibility. 

Watch for streets that are designated one way, taking care not to enter them illegally. 

Sign and pavement markings indicate one-way streets, direction of movement, and 
restricted use of lanes. 

Commercial Areas 

In commercial areas, the rlriver should 

Watch for vfjndors and pednstnans, thn lritlf>r fjspfj( inlly during rush and n(}on hours 
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Check for vehicles that may enter the roadway from driveways and alleys and for vehicles 
parked along the curb as well as those double parked while loading and unloading. 

Residential Areas 

in residential areas, the driver should: 

Observe the posted speed limit. 

Watch for pedestrians, especially children. 

Areas where schools, playgrounds, and parks are located should receive special atten- 
tion from the driver 

The student should know the skills that are necessary for driving in an urban 
environment. 

Thft driver must have mastered the perceptual-inotor skills involved in basic vehicle control 
(shifting, turning, stopping) to the degree that he performs them automatically, allowing him to attend 
to the demands of traffic controls, route signs, and other critical facets of the urban environment. 

LEARNING PROBLEMS 

The student should know the difficulties that may be experienced in learning to 
drive in urban environments. 



Stress of City Driving 

A beginning driver is not accustomed to operating a car in an area where there is a great 
concentration of vehicular and pedestrian traffic and where a great number of traffic signs, signals, and 
lane markings require his attention. He must learn to constantly survey the driving environment which 
includes these factors, at the same time performing critical perceptual-motor skills. 



INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 



The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 



Type 



CLASSROOM AIDS 
Source 



Title 



Chalkboard and traffic 
jituation board 

Chalkboard or traffic 
situation board for 
in-car use 

Handouts/pamphlets 



Ford Motor Company 
National Safety Council 



'The Eyes Have It" 
"City Driving" fact sheet 



State Driver's Manual 
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Classroom Visual A ids 

"City Driving Tactics," 17 minutes, color, Charles 
Cahill Associates, Inc. 

"Defensive Driving Tactics,"' 12 minutes, color, 
Charles Cahill Associates, Inc. 

"Space Driving Tactics," 15 minutes, color, Charles 
Cahill Associates Inc. 

"City Driving," 22 minutes, b/vv. Ford Motor 
Company. 

"Driving in the City," 10 minutes, color. Ford Motor 
Company. 



"Problems of City Driving," 11 minutes, b/w, 
Progressive Pictures. 

"Perception of Driving Hazards, Part I," 30 frames, 
silent, color. Shell Oil Company. 

"Driving in Cities ^d Towns," 30 minutes. Educa- 
tional television film produced by South Carolina 
Educational Television Center under the auspices of 
the American Automobile Association. Order from 
University of Nebraska. 



Simulator Films 

"Blending in Traffic," 20 minutes, color AEtna Life 
& Casualty Co. 

"The Decision is Yours,"' AElna Life & Casualty Co. 

"Road Check," 20 minutes, color, AEtna Life & 
Casualty Co. 

"Separating and Compromising Risks," color, AEtna 
Life & Casualty Co. 

"Traffic Strategy," 16 minutes, color, AEtna Life & 
Casualty Co. 



"Complex Traffic," 24 minutes, color, Allstate 
Enterprises. 

"Drive in Review," 27 minutes, color, Allstate 
Enterprises. 

"Intermediate Traffic," 22 minutes, color, Allstate 
Enterprises. 

"Moderate Traffic," 26 minutes, color, Allstate 
Enterprises. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans. 

BASIC REFERENCES 



AEtna Life and Casualty in consultation with Pepyne, 
Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna Drivotrainer 
System, film sections as follows: "Blending In Traffic," 
"Traffic Strategy," "Road Check," "IPDE," "Separat- 
ing and Compromising Risks," and "Decision is Yours.' 

Allstate Insurance Company. Allstate Good Driver 
Trainer System, film booklets as follows: "Moderate 
Traffic," "Intermediate Traffic," "Complex Traffic," 
and "Drive In Review." 

American Automobile Association. Practice Driving 
Guide for Use with Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 25-26. 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand- 
book for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 175-188. 

Anderson, William G. In-Car Instruction: Methods 
and Content, pp. 270, 211-21%. 

Anderson, William G. Laboratory Manual for Learn- 
ing to Drive, p. 1 1 . 



Anderson, William G. Learning to Drive: Skills, 
Concep ts. and Strategies, pp . 81-91, 181-183. 

Anderson William G. Teacher's Manual for Learning 
to Drive, pp. 29-32, 49-52. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 188-197. 

McKnIght, A. James, and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, 
pp. 24-0 - 24-3. 

McKnightT^A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis. Volume III: Instructional 
Objectives, pp. 50-51. 

MalfettI, James L. A Description of the Driving Task 
Adaptable for a Manual for Beginning Drivers. 
pp. 02-66. 



•Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of It pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 



Aaron, James E. and Strasser, Marland K. Driver and 
Traffic Safety Education: Content, Methods and 
Organization, pp. 223-224. 227-229. 258. 

American Automobile Association. Sportsmanlike 
Driving: Teacher's Guide, pp. 39-40. 



National Education Association. National Commission 
on Safety Education. How Experienced Teachers 
Develop Good Traffic Citizens: Tips and Cues, pp. 46-47. 

North American Professional Driver Education Associa- 
tion. The New Driver's Guide, pp. 58-59, 



Brody, Leon and Stack. Herbert J. Highway Safety 
and Driver Education, pp. 213-219. 272. 

Center for Safety Education. New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car, pp. 248-259. 

Glenn. Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, pp. 179-192. 



Pawlowski. Joseph G. and Johnson. Duane R. 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, pp. 127. 
116-118, 155. 

Strasser. Marland K.. Eales. John R,, and Aaron. 
James E. Driver Education: Learning to Drive 
Defensively, pp. 268-280. 



Halsey. Maxwell. Kaywood. Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 166-179. 
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Highway Driving 



The student should be able to identify the hazards and meet the particular 
requirements of the open highway driving environment. 



While hazards are not as prevalent on the open highway as they are in urban driving, the greater 
rate of speed increases the severity of accidents and therefore necessitates constant surveillance of other 
vehicles and roadway conditions. 



In driving on open highways the driver should, in general: 

Position the car within the center of the tane in order to maintain distance from guardrails 
or median barriers and at the same time avoid interfering with other traffic. 

Adjust speed to conditions, reducing speed on narrow or winding roadways or when 
signal i/ed intersections are frequent. 

Traffic signals, by interrupting the flow of traffic on a main highway, create a potential 
hazard. Research has shown that increasing the number of signalized intersections can 
result in an increased accident rate. 

Watch for traffic, pfdestrians, or animals that may be hidden from view by trees, vegetation, 
ur Rf^arby roadside stru( tures. 

Avoid use of median parking, except in emergencies, and cross the median only at 
deSKjnatt)d t ro^sover [)()ints. 

Extreme uire is ret)uired in using crossover points. After crossing a median, the drivei 
will be entering the fastest lane of travel and will have to accelerate from essentially a 
'^t.HvJing slcirt. Resovirc h has shown that the greater the number of median openings on 
fi Muiltilano hujhwiiy the higlier the accident rate. 



DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 



The student should know the procedures and hazards that pertain to 
operating a car on open highways. 



General 



Rural Roads 



On rural joads. the dnvor shr>uld anti( if)ate and adjust to the following situations' 



Narrow roadways ancJ freciucMitly poor surface conditions 



Li!nit(xl Sight distances im[jt)Stid by frequent hills, difjs, and curves. 



Sharp cuives nnd mterseclions that are not well marked. 
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Slow moving equipment, particularly farm vehicles. 



Slow moving vehicles are, in most states, required to attach a day-glo orange triangular 
sign to the rear of tfie vehicle to warn traffic approaching from behind. 



The speed differential caused by the mixture of slow and fast moving traffic is a 
significant contributor to accidents on rural roads. 



Mountainous Terrain 



When driving in mountainous terrain, the driver should: 



Keep as far to the right edge of the roadway as is possible in order to increase lane 
separation from oncoming vehicles. 

While it is generally desirable to maximi/e the separation from oncoming vehicles, it is 
particularly important in hilly or mountainous terrain where strong winds may tend to 
blow an oncoming vehicle toward an opposing lane. 

Watch for signs indicating the following types of hazards: 

Sudden changes in direction or elevation of the roadway. 

Rock slides, washouts. 
Refrain from sightseeing and give full attention to driving. 



Long, Flat Stretches 

When driving on long flat stretches for extensive periods, the driver should anticipate and attempt 
to prevent drowsiness. 



While driving for long periods of time tends to produce fatigue in general, the- monotonous 
characteristics of flat terrain often produce "highway hypnosis." This state, similar to 
fatigue, appears to result from a general lack of visual stimulation and a tendency to fixate 
the eyes in the middle of the roadway. The activities described in connection with reducing 
general fatigue, also apply to this form of fatigue (See section on Physical/Emotional 
Conditions.) 



Steering Difficulties Related to Speed Control 

If a student driver, when driving in open country, is having difficulty maintaining direction or 
position within the driving lane, he may not be seated properly and may be holding the steering wheel 
incorrectly. More seriously, he may be driving too fast, a factor which can affect his ability to maintain 
longitudinal and lateral control of the car. 

Surveillance Habits 

Inability to track correctly, on open, rural, or mountainous roadways rnay be due to the driver's 
poor surveillance habits. As a matter of habit, the driver should learn to focus well ahead on the 
roadway and scan the roadside. 



LEARNING PROBLEMS 



The student should know the difficulties that may be experienced in 
learning to drive in open country. 
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Maintaining Speed 



The student driver may unnecessarily and abruptly accelerate and decelerate when driving in open 
country. This tendency to vary speed most likely occurs when he approaches curves. When the curves 
are gradual, accelerator reversals are unnecessary. Where the roadway is winding or contains sharp curves, 
however, intermittent pressure on the accelerator together with brake application is necessary. 

Other Common Problems 

Failure to adequately observe traffic, pedestrians, and animals in areas where roadside structures 
and vegetation are present. 

l-aiiure to increase separation distance in relat.on to oncoming vehicles on mountainous roadways. 

Failure to note warning signs and changes m speed limits on open, rural, and mountainous 
roadways. 



INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 

The student should know the Instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 



Type 



CLASSROOM A/DS 
Source 



Title 



Chalkboard and traffic 
situation board 

Chalkboard or traffic 
situation board for 
in-car use 

Charts and/or table on 
accident statistics related 
to highway driving 

Handouts/pannphlets 



National Safety Council 



"Rural Driving" fact sheet; 
'Tips on Mountain Driving 
fact sheet 



State Driver's Manual 



FIL MS/FILMSTR IPS/SL IDES 



Classroom Visual Aids 

"Blind Date," 12 minutes, color. Ford Motor Connpany. 

"Driving Highways and Freeways," 10 minutes, color. 
Ford Motor Company. 

"Perception of Driving Hazards," Part 3* filmstrip, 
silent, color-. Shell Oil Company. 



"Driving in the Country," Educational television 
film produced by South Carolina Educational Television 
Center under the auspices of the American Automobile 
Association. Order from University of Nebraska. 



"Perceptive Driving," 23 minutes, color, Allstate Enterprises. 



Simulator Films 

"Safe Highway Driving,"* 16 minutes, color, AEtna Life 
& Casualty Co. 

"Hit the Highways,"* 23 minutes, color, Allstate Enterprises. 

♦Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will 
provide materials for the development of lesson plans. 

BASIC REFERENCES 



AEtna Life and Casualty Co. in consultation with Pepyne, 
Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna Dnvotrainer 
System— Film sections as follows: "Highway Driving," 
and "Decision is Yours." 

Allstate Insurance Company. >4//sfafe Good Driver Trainer 
System, film booklet: Hit the Highways. 

American Automobile Associauon. Practice Driving 
Guide for Use with Sportsman/ike Driving, pp. 22-23. 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Handbook 
for Sportsman like Driving, pp. 228-231 . 

Anderson, William G. In-Car Instruction: Methods and 
Content, p. 271. 

Anderson, William G . Laboratory Manual for Learning 
to Drive, p. 25. 



A n d e r so n , Wi 1 1 i a m G earrt/rt^ to Drive: Skills. 
Concepts, and Strategies, pp. 187-199. 

Anderson, William G. Teacher's Manual for Learning 
to Drive, pp. 49-52. 

McKnight, A. James, and Adams, Bert B, Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, 
pp. 25-0 -25-1. 

McKnight, A. James and. Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis, Volume III: Instructional 
Objectives, pp. 52-53. 

Malfetti, James L.A Description of the Driving Task 
Adaptable for a Manual for Beginning Drivers, 
pp. 66-69. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 



Aaron, James E. and Strasser, Marland K. Driver and 
Traffic Safety Education: Content, Methods and 
Organization, pp. 234-235, 258-259. 

American Automobile Assoc\at\on. Sportsmanlike Driving: 
Teach er 's G uide. pp . 4 1 -4 2 . 

Brody. Leon and Stack, Herbert J. Highway Safety and 
Driver Education, pp. 220-222, 273. 

Center for S afety Education, New York University, 
Man and the Motor Car, pp. 260-273, 196, 306. 

Glenn. Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, pp. 192-21 1 . 

Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 122-125; 180-205; 
254-255. 



National Education Association. National Commission 
of Safety Education. How Experienced Teachers 
Develop Good Traffic Citizens: Tips and Cues, p. 47. 

North American Professional Driver Education Asso- 
ciation 777e New Driver's Guide, (Strasser/Aaron), 
pp. 60-61 ,'74. 

Pawlowski, Joseph G. and Johnson, Duane R. 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, pp. 131-135 
165-166. 

Strasser, Marland K., Eales, John R., and Aaron, 
James E. Driver Education: Learning to Drive 
Defensively, pp. 282-286. 
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FreeMay Driving 

The student should be able to identify the hazards and meet the particular 
requirements associated with freeway driving. 

Freeways, because of their multiple lanes, limited access, and relative lack of curves and hills, offer 
the safest and most comfortable route of .automotive travel. However, because of the high speeds with 
which cars travel, traffic patterns can change extremely quickly. Drivers must therefore remain alert at 
all times to what other drivers are doing. 

DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedures, hazards, and laws that pertain to 
driving on a freeway. 

Characteristics of a Freeway 

Freeways are multilane roadways which permit drivers to travel at high speeds for long distances. 
There are no intersections, cross traffic, or traffic signals, and pedestrians are prohibited from using 
these ;oadways. Statistics have shown that even though the average speed on modern expressways is well 
above the average speed on other roadways, the fatality rate is only one-fifth to one-third that on other 
roadways. 

Most expressway accidents occur, not during adverse weather conditions, but when the roadway is 
dry. Major factors for this are the high rate of speed and sudden changes in traffic conditions. 

Entering the Main Roadway 

When first entering the main roadway, the driver should. 

Stay in the right lane until the car reaches the speed of through traffic. 
Maintain speed commensurate with the flow of traffic. 
Check rearview mirror frequently for vehicles closing fast. 

This may be an indication that the car's speed is too slow for ihe traffic flow. 

Moving With the Traffic 

When moving with the traffic on the freeway, the driver should. 

Select the appropriate lane in relation to the car's speed, anticipated maneuvers, and the 
traffic flow. 

For each freeway and traffic condition there is a maximally "safe lane." 
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Select speed on the basis of the posted limit, weather and light conditions, and traffic flow 
and volume. 

Nearly half of freeway accidents are related to cars moving too fast for conditions. 

Under normal conditions, the driver should maintain a speed no less than 15 miles 
under the posted limit. 

Scan the roadway well ahead for traffic situations and road contour, and watch traffic 
surrounding the car. 

Vehicles following slower-moving vehicles may suddenly enter the car's lane. 

Outbound traffic from urban areas should receive special caution. 

Cutting in attributes to about one-fourth of urban expressway accidents. 

Checking the rearview mirror at least one or two times a minute will determine the 
location of following vehicles. 

At least half of freeway accidents are rear-end collisions. 

Crests and sags in an expressway decrease visibility even on a freeway and require alert- 
ness. A large percentage of freeway accidents occur at crests and sags. 

Check the display panel frequently. 

Sustained high speed causes a considerable amount of mechanical trouble, some of 
which can be detected by monitoring the various gauges. 

Approaching and Passing Interchanges 

When approaching and passing interchanges, the driver should: 
Anticipate that vehicles ahead will slow down. 

Anticipate that a vehicle in the deceleration lane may swing back into the right lane at the 
last minute. 

Drivers often occupy the deceleration lane inadvertently because they are not paying 
attention. 

Move to the passing lane when there are two lan.-^s of traffic, to the middle lane with three 
or more lanes. 

Moving to the passing or middle lane when approaching interchanges enhances the flow 
of traffic by facilitating the entry of vehicles from the on ramp to the rm'\n roadway. 

Return to "safe lane" (generally the right lane or through lane) after passing the interchange. 
The student should know the skills required for driving safely on freeways. 

High Speed Steering 

At high speeds, the results of moving the steering wheel are greatly magnified. The driver must be 
able to maintain direction with the curvature of the roadway when operating the car at high speeds, 
without oversteering. 
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LEARNING PROBLEMS 



The student should know the difficulties that may be experienced in learning to 
drive on freeways. 



High and Low Speed Steering 

So.MP tH'cjmnincj drivers may exporioncu sloenny difficuUi^s when driving <U hiyh spueds because 
sieenny whcitM -nol.ons yre.uly rncynified M hiyh spe-Js. Before the siudeni driver can drive safely 
on frO(-Miys ho fruisl hcwe inasiored hiyh speed sl(.?eriny in addiiion lo low speed sieeriny. 

Maintaining Speed 

Th(^ studnnl driver indy unnecess.irily and iniennilienily release pressure on the dccelerjlor pedaL 
Tnis teiiden.y is rnost likely to be exhibited when api^roaehing gradual curves on unlimited access 
• u.idways. 

Other Common Problems 

Mainta.nmo a speed thai is r(>asonable and withm the posted liniiis. in r(ndtion to weather and 
iKjiU uHidiiions, traffic flow, and the volume of traffic. 



Delcrininincj th(j rale of closure of other vehicles. 



INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 

The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 



Type 

ChalklioarrJ and traffic 
Situation board 

Chalkboard or traffic 
Situation board for 
in-car use 

Charts and/or tables on 
accident statistics 

Handouts/pamphlets 



CLASSROOM AIDS 



Source 



Title 



American Automobile Assoc. 
National Safety Council 

Ontario Dept. of Transport 



"Getting the Most Out of 
Freeway Driving" 

"Driving, Freeway"-data sheet 
"Driving on Superhlghways"- 

fact sheet 
"Test Your Turnpike Tactics" 
"Turnpike Traps"-safety brief 

"Freeway Driving is Different" 



State Driver's Manual 
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FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SL IDES 



Classroom Visual A ids 



"Driving the Frdeways," No. 1, Driver Education 
Films Series, 4-'/2 minutes, b/w, American Oil Co. 

"Driving Expressways," No. 8, Techniques of 
Defensive Driving Film Series, American Oil Company. 

"Freeway Driving Tactics," 16 minutes, color, Charles 
CahiU Associates, Inc. 

"Driving at Freeway Speeds," filmstrip, 22 frames, 
color. Ford Motor Company. 

"Driving the Super Highways," 10 minutes, b/w. Ford 
Motor Company. 

"Passing on the Freeway," filmstrip, 17 frames, color. 
Ford Motor Company, 

"Freeway Driving," 11 minutes, color. International 
Film Bureau, Inc. 

"Freeways are Different," 14 '/2 minutes, color, 
Michigan Dept. of State Highways. 



"Freeway Driving is Different," 14 minutes, color. 
Motion Picture Services. 

"Multiple Lane Traffic," 16 minutes, b/w. 
Progressive Pictures. 

"Perception of Driving Hazards, Part 2," filmstrip, 
silent, color. Shell Oil Company. 

"Driving on Freeways," 30 minutes. Educational 
television film produced by South Carolina Educa- 
tional Television Center under the auspices of the 
American Automobile Association. Order from 
University of Nebraska. 

"Freeway Phobia, Part I/' 15 minutes, color, 
Walt Disney, Inc. 

"Freeway Phobia, Part II/' 15 minutes, color, 
Walt Disney, Inc. 



Simulator Films 

"Expressway Excellence," 17 minutes, color, AEtna 
Life & Casualty Co, 



"Expressways are Different," 24 minutes, color, 
Allstate Enterprises. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans. 



BASIC REFERENCES 



AEtna Life and Casualty Co. in consultation with 
Pepyne, Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna 
Drivotrainer System, film section "Expressway 
Excellence." 

Allstate Insurance Company. Allstate Good Driver 
Trainer System, film booklet "Expressways art; 
Different." 

American Automobile Association. Practice Driving 
Guide for Use with Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 27-28. 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand- 
book for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 189-207. 

Anderson, William G, In-Car Instruction: Methods and 
Content, p. 271 . 

Anderson, William G. Laboratory Manual for Learning 
to Drive, p. 25. 



Anderson, William G. Learning to Drive: Skills, 
Concepts, and Strategies, pp. 187-199. 

Anderson, William G. Teacher's Manual for Learning 
to Drive, pp. 49-52. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 213-224, 
275. 

McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume Task Descriptions, 
pp. 26-0 - 26-3. 

McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis, Volume III: Instructional 
Objectives, pp. 54-56. 

Malfetti, James L. A Description of the Driving Task 
Adaptable for a Manual for Beginning Drivers. 
pp. 69-72. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 



Aaron, James E. and Strasser, Marland K. Driver and 
Traffic Safety Education: Content. Methods and 
Organization, pp. 238-240. 

American Automobile Association. Sportsmanlike 
Driving: Teacher's Guide, pp. 43-44. 

Center for Safety Education. New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car. pp. 274-281. 

Glenn. Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, pp. 166. 
210-219. 238. 

Halsey. Maxwell, Kaywood. Richard, and Meyerhoff. 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 125. 212-237. 367. 



"How to Drive on a Superhighway." Changing 
Times, pp. 13-15. June, 1956. The Kiplinger 
Washington Editors. Inc.. Editors Park. Maryland. 

North American Professional Driver Education 
Association. The New Driver's Guide (Strasser/ 
Aaron), pp. 62-63. 

Pawlowski. Joseph G. and Johnson. Duane R- 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, pp. '39-144. 

Strasser. Marland K.. Eales. John R.. and Aaron, 
James E. Driver Education: Learning to Drive 
Defensively, pp. 287-297. 
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lll-B-2 
Normal Driving Situations 



Following 
Passing 

Leaving Traffic 
Entering Traffic 
Lane Changing 
Parking 

Emergency Areas 

Driving by Parked/Parking Vehicles 

Overtaking 

Special Vehicles 

Negotiating Intersections 

Traffic Circles 

On-Ramps 

Off-Ramps 

Hills 

Curves 

Lane Usage 

Off -Street Areas 

Railroad Crossings 

Bridges and Tunnels 

Toll Plazas 
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Following 

The student should, when following another vehicle, maintain a distance 
that will enable him to avoid a collision in the event the vehicle ahead stops 
suddenly. 

While following loo closaly is rarely [ho causn of an accident, il is sf)c:ond only to sp-'ni ds j 
contributor to accidenl frequency and severity. The best practice is simply to avoid followincj lhai is, 
either pass ihe vehicle ahead or drop back. However, when traffic conditions lunessilalt? followincj a 
vehicle, the driver must lollow at a distance that will enable him to avoid a rear-end collision if the 
vehicle ahead should stop suddenly. What constitutes a safe distance will vaiy with th^' natuu' of the 
vehicle ahead, the roadway, and the weather. 

DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedures for maintaining a safe 'distance 
behind another vehicle. 

A driver should allow enough distance between his car and the vehicle ahead to avoui haviiuj to 
swerve or stof) suddenly because of unexpected moves by other drivers or because of fliiciUci!iofis in 
traffic. The number of rear-end collisions each year-one-fourth of all fatal and nonf<iial 
accidents-indicates that many drivers do not give themselves enough space to stop. 

Normal Separation Distance 

Under normal drtving ccMiditions, the driver should 

Mainldin enoucjh separatu^n to be able to stop the car with adequatf* space between u ond 
the lead vehicle. 

On dry pavement under average traffic conditions a two-second lollowing disuno' sfionld 
Lonstitute the rninimunu 

Increasing Separation 

The driver should increase following distance under the following circumstances 
In response to the behavior of the driver ahead. 

Failure of the driver to note that the lead vehicle is signaling oi in the piu(:(?ss of 
changing lanes is a factor in rear-end collisions. 

When increasing speed. 

When driving behind dual-wheeled vehicles. 

When a driver follows too closely behind a large vehicle, his forward visu.n is l>!i.Jc!cl 
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Whun (Jrivinq behind two- wheeled vt^hicles. 

Because of their light weight, two wheeled vehicios rf?c|uiie shorter stopping distances 
than do cars. 

When traffic iniers(?cts, merges, or divercjos. 

Wh(?n following emergency vehicles. 

The separaticjn distance between the driver and an emergency vehicle should be at least 
bOO feet. 

The df iver should increase following distances under the followinc] circumstances; 
When he is fatigued. 

During darkness and other periods of limited visibility. 
When road conditions are hazardous. 

When the vehicles ahead are proceeding slowly, sloj^ping frequently, or are ohsi.uring 
visibility. 

Adjusting Speed 

The driver should unkicji speed when observinc) the following conditions, which indicate? that ih" 
lead vehicle is reducing speed: 

More rapid closure of the car on the lead vehicle. 

Hand signals from the driver of the lead vehicle. 

Activation of the lead vehicle's brake light or turn signals. 

In adjusting the speed of the car, the driver should: 

Remove his foot from the accelerator, 

Ta[i the brake. pedal lightly to warn following traffic and to reduce his speed further. 

If the v(^hicle ahfiad stops, the driver should: 

A^pply th(J brakes tjuickly enough lo stop while lojavinq suftici(;nt s| jace bciwf.'en the f:ar and 
the v(ihicle ahead to permit him to drive around the vehiric without backing up. 

Observing the Roadway Ahead 

The student should observe the configuration of the roadwav ahead and ^jxpei t the lead vehicle to 
reducr; S()eed when approaching the following: 

Uncontrollf?d intersections. 

Highway entrances and exits. 

Junctions in the rcjadway where; traffic, diverges. 
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The student should know the skills required for maintaining a safe following 
distance. 

The driver must be able to perceive changes in the separation distance or apparent vf?hlcle si/e. 
depending upon the distance involved, and adjust the car speed to changes in the lead vehicle's speed. 

LEARNING PROBLEMS 

The student should know the difficulties that may be experienced in learning 
to maintain a safe following distance. 

Perception of Changes in Separation Distance 

Beginning drivers may have difficulty in perceiving changes in the distance between his car and the 
vehicle ahead, and he will follow too closely. 

INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 

The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 

CLASSROOM AIDS 

Type Source 
Chalkboard 

Handouts/pamphlets National Safety Council 

Tables and/or charts on 
rear-end collisions 

FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SLIDES 

Classroom Visual Aids 

"Reaction Brakes Time and Space," 9 minutes, color, 
Charles Cahill Associates Inc. 

"Speed Driving Tactics," 15 minutes, color, Charles 
Cahill Associates Inc. 

"The Car Ahead," Techniques of Defensive Driving 
Film Series, 10 minutes, color. National Safety Council. 

"Following Distance You Can Count On," 2x2 slides, 
color, w/script. National Safety Council. 

"How to Follow Safely," Defensive Driving Film Series, 
b/w, 10 minutes. National Safety Council. 

•Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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"A Following Distance You Can 
Count On" safety brief 
"Stop Accidents Right Smack in 
Front of You" 



"Can Your STOP in Time?"* 8 minutes, color, 
American Mutual Insurance Alliance. 

"Following Too Close," University of Michigan. 

"Perception of Driving Hazards, Part 2," filmstrip, 
silent, color. Shell Oil Co. 

'Tailgating," Defensive Driving Series, 10 minutes, b/w. 
United World Films. 
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Simulator Films 

"Blending in Traffic/'* 20 nninutes, color, AEtna 
Life & Casualty Co. 

"Expressway Excellence/'* 17 minutes, color, AEtna 
Life & Casualty Co. 

"Road Check,"* 20 minutes, color, AEtna Life & 
Casualty Co. 



"Safe Highway Driving,"* 16 minutes, color, AEtna 
Life & Casualty Co. 

"Drive in Review,"* 27 minutes, color, Allstate 
Enterprises. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will 
provide material for the development of lesson plans. 



BASIC REFERENCES 



AEtna Life and Casualty Co. in consultation with Pepyne, 
Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna Drivotrainer System, 
film sections as follows: "Blending in Traffic," "Highway 
Driving/' "Expressway Excellence/' "Road Check," 
"Decision is Yours," and "Crash Avoidance." 

Allstate Insurance Company >4//sf3fe Good Driver Trainer 
System, film booklets as follows: "Hazardous 
Situations" and "Drive in Review." 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Handbook 
for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 101-104. 

Anderson, William G. In-Car Instruction: Methods and 
Content, pp. 87-88. 



Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 202, 
220-221. 

McKnight, A. ,iames, and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, 
pp. 31.0 • 31.5. 

McKnight, A. James, and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis, Volume III: Instructional 
Objectives, pp. 58-60. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 



Automotive Safety Foundation. A Resource Curricu- 
lum in Driver and Traffic Safety Education, pp. 50-51. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car, pp. 261-262, 278. 

Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, RichartJ, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 112-117, 183, 218, 
224-225. 234, 247. 257. 

Pawlowski, Joseph G. and Johnson, Duane R. 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, pp. 106-108, 
141. 



North American Professional Driver Education Asso 
ciation. The New Driver's Guide, pp. 54-55, 75. 

"Shop Talk: Teaching Safe Following Distances," 
Driver Training, Spring 1971. 

Strasser, Marland K., Eales, John R., and Aaron, 
James E. Driver Education: Learning to Drive 
Defensively, p. 287. 



•Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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Passing 



The student should be able to perform a safe pass on two- or three-lane roadways. 

The term "passing" in this Guide will refer tcj passing £inoth{;i car on a two- oy thrfc-lano road 
where the need to make temporary use of a lane also used by ontoniing traffic tmpcjses d Inn it upon rhe 
distance and time that may be consumed by the passing maneuver. Passing on muitilane highways, where 
the threat of oncoming traffic is not great, is considered essentially a lane changing maneuver and is 
treated as such. 

The ability to pass safely is limited by the distance available within which to completti lh(? pass. 
This distance may be limited by (1) oncoming cars, (2) roadway configurations that (Tiay conceal 
oncoming cars, and (3) legal prohibitions against passing. The ability to judgcj wfiether a pass can bo 
completed within the available distance is one of the most c:oinplex ye( Lulical skills (i^Miuruifd of 
drivers. The maneuver accounts for approximately one-fifth of the fatal accidents each year. 

DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedures, hazards, and laws that pertain to passing 
on two-lane and three-lane roadways. 

Passing another vehicle is a complex procedure, requiring the driver to make decisions based on his 
own good judgment He has no allowance for doubt and indecision. Doubt increases decision time and 
decreases the time available to complete the pass. With any doubts, ho should not undertake the 
procedure. 

Deciding to Pass 

In determining whether it is safe to initiate a pass on a two-lane or thio(-lane roadway, the driver 
should 

Observe the roadside for signs indicating he is witt^m n\ dppfOrHhuu] -i nu p.issinq /ono. 

When a sign indicates the end of the no^passing /one, the passing prot (-.'rlurc} may be 
initiated. 

Observe lane markings to the left side of the lane. 

Passing should not be initiated when the loft r>iflo of th<-' iano is i^iark^'d with ow. or 
two solid lines or if thoro is a solid line to 'lie right of a [jiokon Hop 

Passing is porrnitted when there; are no lane markings or if tlic loft side t)f 'ho Kino is 
rTiarkod by a broko^n Imr? or by a broken line to the right of the solid lino. 

The end of a no-passing /(jno should not bo anti( ipab.Ml ijy initiating a pass (tronia- 
tLirely. On a two-lane roadway, nearly half of all drivers will initialf' the pciss bo^forf? 
prohibitive lane markings end. 

Observe the roadway ahead, 
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Passing Itmilations on the roadway itself are sometimes disregarded by drivers, thus 
causing a significant nuinber of accidents each year, These limitations include. 

Hills and curves which restrict sight distance. 

Intersections, v^/here it is illegal to pass and where unexpected vehicle maneuveis 
may occur, such as the lead vehicle suddenly attempting a left turn, traffic 
entering from the right and forcing the lead vehicle to the left; failure of other 
vehicles to check for oncoming traffic before entering the lane. 

Bridges, tunnels, and railroad crossings. 

Pedestrians on the right of left edge or shoulder of a two-lane roadway. 

The available passing distance may be judged by observing the roadway ahead. Drivers 
consistently underestimate the required overtaking and passing distance. At 50 miles 
per hour, more than 75 percent of the estimates for overtaking and passing distances 
are considered dangerous. 

The speed of the lead vehicle may be judged when observing the roadway ahead. 

When the lead vehicle's speed is 50 miles per hour, approximately 750 feet are 
required to complete the pass. 

In an accelerative pass, the driver is able to judge the speed of the lead vehic le 
from the speed of his own car. 

In a flying pass (where the original speed of the passing car is greater than the 
speed of the vehicle being passed), the driver judges the closing rate between the 
car and the lead vehicle. 

Available passing time may be judged, based on the driver's judgment of passing 
distance and closing rate. 

A driver's ability to judge closing rate is quite limited, but hn responds 3p\-)ro- 
priately to passing distance and the speed of the lead vehicle. 

Acr.elerative capability of the car may be judged, with consideration given to the car's 
load {o.g., pulling a trailer), power of the engine, and condition of the car. 

Most cars, with normal acceleration capability, require approximately six seconds 
to f)ass a moving vehicle at normal highway speeds. Acceleration capability 
decreases as speed increases, the degree varying among car types. 

The safety margin available for returning to the driving lane may be del(^rmined by 
observing the roadway ahead. 

Fincilly, by observing the roadway ahead, a determination can be mado as to whether 
the pas's can be completed safely within the available passing distance. If there is any 
doubt, the pass must not be initiated. 

In detf.Ymining whether it is safe to initiate a pass, the driver should also: 

Observe oncoming traffic. 

Failure to note an oncoming vehicle or misjudging the speed and distance ol the 
oncoming vehicle is a primary cause in a significant number of accid^^nls. 

In observing oncoming traffic in order to make a decision to pass, the rlriver's 
judgment continues to be the major factor. He must make estimates on the distance 
ijnrl spend of the first oncoming vehicle and continue to judge the available^ passing 
tir;e and the aLc.eleralive capacity of the car. 
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Drivers tend lo overestnndto shorl distancf^s anrJ undcrc^siinuiU' long distances 
^between the car and the oncornint] vehicle. 

Curves and hills (Ke^atly rediue the driver's ability to |ud(je the distance^ at which 
an oncoming vehicle would be visible. 

A driver's judgment of the speed of the oncoming vehicle is p(;or, bi.n ause:he is 
influenced by his own speed. Inability to estimate results in a tendency to 

assume there is a constant passing time. This, in turn, causes thc» driver to 
underestimate the time required for passing at high speeds and to overestimate 
the time at low speeds. 

Observing oncoming traffic aids the driver in determining wh(?ther he can v ()mf;let(? th(i 
pass in the available passing distance, and without excessive speed. 

Average passing times range from six seconds to tc-n seconds. The shortest 
average safety margin is five seconds. 

Five percent of drivers accept hazardous passing opportunities, at l(>ast 25 
percent reject safe passing opportunities. 

In further determining whether it is safe lo initiate a pass, the driver should 

Observe the lead vehicle. 

Passing should be attempted when the lead vehicl(? exhibits any u\ ihc following. 
Indications, of a left turn, by signal or other means 
Change in lane in preparation to pass. 

Weaving or wandering, indicating the driver may be drowsy, matienuve. intoxi- 
cated, or ill. 

Sudden deceleration, indicating, (or example, he may be [Massing [x^dL'stnans, 
cyclists, or animals. 

The gap ahead of the lead vehicle may be checked, and if it is too smrill, the pass 
should not be initiated. 

If thS^ lead vehicle is being passed by another vehicle, passing should not b(i initiated 
until the vehicle initiating the first pass has comfjieted the maneuv(;r, the loadway 
ahead is clear, and an acceptable gap is available. 

Passing behind another vehicle on a two-lane or three-lane? roadway is dangerous 
because the passing vehicle may delay its return to the driving lane or may not 
leave an adecjuate gap for the car to reenter the driving lane in time for the 
driver to avoid oncoming traffic. 

Preparing to Pass on a Two-Lane or 
Three-Lane Roadway 

In preparing to pass, the driver should: 

Select the pr^oper passing lane. 

Only the left lane is used for passing moving traffic. 

. The right lane may be used for passing when the vehicle is stopped in the center lane for a 
left turn. 
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Observe other tfdffic. 

Signal his intention to change lanes. 

Signaling well m advance o\ changing lanes reduces the possibility that the vehicle 
following will pull out and attempt to pass the car. 

Maintain proper following distance, before changing lanes. 

Following distance should be sufficient to permit the driver to chec's the clearance 
ahead, to accelerate before passing, and, if necessary, to decelerate and reenter the driving 
lane. 

Initiating a Pass on a Two-Lane or 
Three-Lane Roadway 

When initiating the passing maneuver on a two-lane or three-lane roadway, the driver should: 

Signal the lead vehicle by flicking the lights at night or by sounding the horn when 
necessary. 

When the vision of the driver of lead vehu le is obscured by a trailer, an open trunk 
lid, snow on the rear window, and so on, the driver of the passing car should sound 
his horn. 



Passing a Vehicle on a Two-Lane or 
Three-Lane Roadway 

When passing the vehicle ahead on a two-lane or three-lane roadway, the driver should. 

Move quickly through the blind spot of the lead vehicle. The car should be moving 5-10 mph 
faster than the vehicle being passed. 

This blind spot is located at the 7-8 o'clock position of the lead vehicle where the 
vision of the lead vehicle's driver is obscured by the post of the left rear wmdow. 

Continue the passing maneuver with minimum dolay. 

Stay within the speed limit unless exceeding the limit becomes necessary. 

If sudden acceleration is needed, a forced downshift can be made which gives extra 
power and speed. A forced downshift for automobiles equipped with automatic 
transmissions is made by rapidly pressing the accelerator to the floor. Obtaining a 
similar amount of power and speed for manual shift automobiles requires a shitting 
into second gear and then rapidly pressing the accelerator to the floor. 

Abort the pass and return to the driving lane tf there is doubt the pass can be completed 
safeiy. 

As stated earlier, doubt increases decision time and diminishes the time available to 
pass. 
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Returning to Driving Lane 

When returning to the driving lane after passing on a two-iane or three-lane roadway, the driver 
should: 

Wait until he can see both headlights of the vehicle just passed. 

Signal with the right hand directional turn signal his intentions to return to the right lane. 

Steer the car smoothly back into the driving lane, positioning it in the center of the lane. 

A significant number of accidents each year are caused when the driver swerves sharply 
in front of the passed vehicle. The passing driver oversteers, or the driver of the passed 
vehicle panic brakes. 

Cancel the turning signal. 

Adjust his speed to the flow of traffic in the driving lane. 

The student should know the skills required for passing. 

Before deciding to pass the lead vehicle, the driver must be able to judge the available passing time 
and distance. 

When there is no oncoming traffic, the driver should base his judgment of time on the distance 
available-that is, the distance between his cor and the end of a passing zone or some other limiting 
circumstance, such as a curve or hill. When there is an oncoming vehicle, he should base his judgment of 
available passing time on available distance and his judgment of the speed of the oncoming vehicle. 
Drivers can judge distance more accurately than they can judge the speed of an oncoming vehicle. They 
tend to underestimate the speed if the vehicle is traveling fast and overestimate if it is traveling slowly. 

The driver -^ust also be able to judge the amount of time or distance required to pass the lead 
vehicle. He should know the accelerative capacity of his car, given the speed he is traveling, the load he 
is carrying, and the operating condition of the car. 

In addition, he must be able to judge the rate differential (closing gap) between himself and the 
lead vehicle. 

The driver should avoid making a series of individual judgments; rather, he should combine the 
cues of speed and distance into an overall perception of a safe or unsafe pass. 

LEARNING PROBLEMS 

The student should know the difficulties that may be experienced in learning to 
pass other vehicles. 

Prolonged Precautionary Check to Side and Rear 

The passing maneuver can be very dangerous for any driver, but especially for th{3 beginner. While 
the driver is using the mirrors to check conditions to the rear and side, his car is moviny forward. 
Obstacles move into the path in front while he is checking to the rear, and he may not have time to 
react. In addition, the car veers from its R^tahlished path while the student is making the precautionary 
checks, or the student may fail to perceive obstacles in front. The instructor should emphasize the 
necessity for making brief rather than prolonged checks and for maintaining a constant awareness of the 
roadway ahead. 
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Reluctance to Pass a Moving Vehicle 

The beginning driver may exhibit a reluctana^ to pass another vehicle, even though it is safe to do 
so and even though he may be driving under the speed limit behind a slow -moving vehicle. He must be 
encouraged to perform the aianeuver when it will expedite traffic and when it is safe. Telling the new 
driver the number of feet and/or the number of seconds required to pass safely will not be too 
meaningful to him, although he should know that the range is from six to ten seconds at normal 
highway speeds, in a car with normal acceleration capability. The instructor should time a safe passing 
procedure for the beginning driver to give him a "feel" for this element of the maneuver. He should 
soon begin co ^eaW/e that (1) adequate time for passing is indeed 6-10 seconds: (2) anything less is 
dangeroub-, and (3) taking 15 seconds to complete the procedure causes a bottleneck which may result in 
hazardous conditions. Simulated passing drills will also help the new driver acquire confidence in himself 
before he practices on the street. 

Judging the Available Passing Time or Distance 

A beginning driver will have a problem in determining the available passing time or distance. When 
there is no oncoming traffic, he must learn to make a judgment based upon the distance available 
between the car and the limiting circumstance, such as the end of the passing ^one, a curve, or a hill. 
When there is an oncoming vehicle, he must learn to make a judgment based upon available distance and 
his estimate of the speed of the oncoming vehicle. Drivers tend to judge distance more accurately than 
they do the speed of an oncoaiing vehicle. 

As the beginning driver progresses through the nstruction he should develop the ability to make 
better estimates of passing time, distance, and rate of closure. With development of his perceptual skills 
many of the difficulties he experiences in passing other vehicles should become less troublesome. 

Gap Ahead of Vehicle Being Passed 

Another perceptual activity the begirining driver must undertake when deciding to pass is the 
assessment of the suitability of the gap in 'ront of the vehicle being passed. This assessment is 
particularly critical on two-lane roadways. A beginning driver may concentrate on his speed, or 
oncoming traffic, and neglect to determine if there is space ahead of the vehicle ahead to permit reentry 
into the driving lane. Beginning drivers should be warned of the danger of not determining the 
suitability of the gap in front of the lead vehicle. 

Freezing at the Wheel 

The passing maneuver is demanding on the beginning driver. In addition to making a series of 
critical judgments, he must control speed, maintain directionci control, and maintain a constant 
surveillance for potential hazards. The maneuver is an exciting one that frequently absorbs the student 
driver to the extent that he gives inadequate attention to the usual surveillance checks for potential 
hazards. It is not uncommon for a beginning driver to "freeze" at the wheel when an unforseen obstacle 
suddenly appears in the passing lane at a point midway through the maneuver. 

Instructors should be aware of the possibility of such occurrences. Use of a driving range 
practically eliminates the possibility of the sudden apf)earance of an obstacle or animal during the course 
of the maneuver. However, a decision to restrict instruction of the passing maneuver to the range should 
be weighed against the fact thai a new driver will profit from supf^rvised on-street instruction. 

INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 

The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 
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Type 



CLASSROOM AIDS 
Source 



Title 



Chalkboard and traffic 
situation board 

Chalkboard or traffic 
situation board for 
in-car use 

Charts and/or tables 
on accident statistics 
related to passing 

Handout/pannphlet 



National Safety Council 



"Six Points for Connpleted Pass" 



Classroom Visual Aids 



FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SLIDES 



"Passing Maneuvers No. 1— The Basic Passing 
Maneuver," filnnstrip, 60 frames, color. Ford Motor 
Company. 

"Passing Maneuvers No. 2— Hazard on the Side," 
filnnstrip, 57 frannes, color. Ford Motor Company. 

"Passing Maneuvers No. 3— Oncoming Traffic," 57 
frames, color. Ford Motor Company. 

"Passing Maneuvers No. 4— Being Passed," 51 frames, 
color. Ford Motor Company. 

"Passing Maneuvers No. 5— Passing Emergencies," 64 
frames, color. Ford Motor Company. 



"How to Pass Safely," No. 6, Defensive Driving Film 
Series, 10 minutes, b/w. Association Films, Inc. 

"Passing/Being Passed,"* No. 6, Techniques of 
Defensive Driving Series, National Safety Council. 

'The Perfect Pass." 30 2x2 slides. National Safety 
Council. ' 

"Passing Fancy," 15 minutes, b/w. General Motors 
Corporation. 



Simulator Films 

"Perfect Passing," 17 minutes, color, AEtna Life & 
Casualty Co. 

"Road Check,"* 20 minutes, color, AEtna Life & 
Casualty Co. 



"Hit the Highways/'* 23 minutes, color. Allstate 
Enterprises. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans. 

BASIC REFERENCES 



AEtna Life and Casualty Co. in consultation with 
Pepyne, Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna 
Drivotrainer System, film sections as follows: 
"Perfect Passing," "Road Check," "Separating and 
Compromising Riski," and "Crash Avoidance." 

Allstate Insurance Company/ . Allstate Good Driver 
Trainer System, film booklet, "Hit the Highways." 



American Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand- 
book Sportsman like Driving, 6th Edition, 
pp. 150-154, 183-184. 

Anderson, William G. In-Car Instruction: Methods 
and Content, pp. 193-201. 



•Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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BASIC REFERENCES (Continued) 

Anderson, William G. Learning to Drive: Skills, Con- 
cep ts and Stra tegies, pp . 1 3 1 - 1 38 . 

Anderson, William G. Teacher's Manual for Learning 
o Drive, pp. 38-41 . 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Drivcr Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 120, 
16M62, 191-192, 199-202,220-222. 

McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis, Volume I: Task Descrip- 
tions, pp. 32-0 - 32-7. 



McKnight, A James, and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis, Volume III: Instructional 
Objectives, pp.. 62-66. 

Malfetti, James L.A Description of the Driving 
Task Adaptable for a Manual for Beginning 
Drivers, pp. 31-36. 

Quane, W. Laurance, Utilizing the Multiple Car 
Driving Range, pp. 18, 20-21, 36-37, 39, 67-68. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 



Aaron, J.E. and Strasser, M.K. Driver and Traffic 
Safety Education, p. 259. 

American Automobile Association. Sporfs;maA7///ce 
Driving, Practice Driving Guides, for use with 
Sportsmanlike Driving, 6th Edition, p. 23. 

American Automobile Association. Teaching Oiver 
and Traffic Safety Education, pp. 401-402. 

Anderson, William G. Laboratory Manual for Learn- 
ing to Drive, p. 17. 

Automotive Safety Foundation. Resource Curricu- 
lum in Driver and Traffic Safety Education, pp. 53-54. 



Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car, pp. 204, 205, 262-268. 



Glenn, H.T. Youth at the Wheel, pp. 166-167, 
192-196, 247-251. 

Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 121-122, 176, 
194-205, 224, 234, 367. 

Pawlowski, Joseph G. and Johnson, Duane R. 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, pp. 135. 

Strasser, M.K. and Aaron, J.E. The New Driver's 
Guide, pp. 56-57, 63. 

Strasser, Marland K., Eales, John R., and Aaron, 
James E. Driver Education: Learning to Drive 
Defensively, pp. 165, 270, 283-285, 287-288, 291. 
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Leaving Traffic 



In leaving the roadway, the student should be able to select an appropriate site 
and to avoid excessive interference with the flow of traffic. 



A driver who intends to leave the roadway must assure himself that the site he has selected will 
accommodate him and that he enters that site, at a safe speed. At the same time, he must te cognizant 
of the fact- that vehicles behind him will not generally anticipate his action, making it particularly 
important that he signal his intentions well in advance and avoid reducing his speed any more than is 
necessary. 



Selecting a Suitable Place to Leave the Roadway 

The area immediately alongside a high-speed or heavily traveled roadway is not generdlly cin 
appropriate place to stop. Not only does the act of stopping tend to disrupt the flow of traffic, thereby 
creating hazards, but the car is always in some danger while it is close to the roadway. However, 
unanticipated problems such as mechanical breakdowns occasionally require , the driver to leave the 
roadway. In doing so, he must select an area and leave the roadway in a manner that will not acdic c\ 
hazard to himself or others. He should: ' 



Observe the shoulders and median to determine whether they are firm and wide enough \o 
accommodate the car. 

A car should not be driven onto soft shoulders and medians because they could cause 
the car to skid orTuTn over. Road signs usually warn drivers of soft shoulders. 

Narrow shoulders may prevent the driver from parking completely off the roadway. A 
car that is partially on the roadway obstructs traffic and may be hit by another 
vehicle. f 

Observe the shoulder for obstructions such as trees, utility poles, and sign posts which could 
prevent the car from fully entering the shoulder. 

Check for vehicles parked along the side of the road. 

When other vehicles are already parked^ along the side of the roadway, the driver 
should select a space large enough between vehicles to permit him to enter safely and 
clear the roadway completely. 

Ascertain that the car will be visible to other drivers when it Is off the roadway. 

Traffic in either direction should be able to see the car from a distance of ai icv.st JOO 
feet. 



DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 



The student should know the procedures for leaving traffic safely with minimal 
interference to the vehicles behind and to the side of the car 
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Leaving the Roadway 



After locating a suitable place to leave the roadway, the driver should: 

Signal to following traffic his intention to leave the roadway. 

Communicating to other drivers well in advance of leaving the roadway will reduce the 
risk of being hit from behind. 

Slow down to a safe exit speed. 

After a period of sustained high speed, a driver tends to feel he has reduced his speed 
more than he actually has. He must check the speedometer to make sure he has 
decelerated adequately for a safe exit. If the speed Is too high, the driver could lose 
control of the car or collide with a vehicle parked at the side of the road. 

On. unpaved shoulders, exit speed should be about 10 miles per jr. Leave the 
roadway completely before stopping. 

On paved shoulders where a higher exit speed is possible, the driver should avoid 
excessive deceleration on the roadway in order to minimize the disruption of 
traffic and the chances of being struck from the rear. 

The student should know the skills involved in leaving a line of traffic. 

The driver should develop the ability to select a shoulder that is f* in enough and wide enough for 
the car. He should also be able to judge whether the place he selects to stoD along the side of the road 
can be seen at a safe distance by vehicles approaching from both directions. 



LEARNING PROBLEMS 

The student should know the difficulties that may be experienced in learning to 
leave the roadway safely. 



Reluctance to Leave the Roadway 

An inexperienced driver may be reluctant to leave the roadway, particularly if the shoulder area 
appears to be narrow or covered with loose gravel or soft dirt or sand. To help alleviate some of the 
fears the beginning driver might have, the instructor should demonstrate the maneuver. 

Physical Appearance of Shoulders 

Selecting a suitable place to leave the roadway requires the driver's ability to assess the physical 
appearance and safety of roadway shoulders. Often road signs warn the driver of soft shoulders that may 
cause the car to skid or turn over. When there are no signs the driver must make a judgment himself as 
to the condition and safety of" the shoulder. 

The new driver may also have difficulty determining whether the shoulder is wide enough. Width 
fnay vary from one area to another along the same roadway, and the driver must make a judgment on 
the width while the car is moving. 
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Selecting a Safe Speed to Leave the Roadway 

The inexperienced driver rikiy hcive di.'ficulty in deionnining a safe speed to leave the road- 
way. Traffic on the roadway, as well as roadside condittuns. must be considered. The nevv driver 
may be reluctant to leave the roadway at 10 miles per hour, the recommended speed for driving onto an 
unpaved shoulder. On the other hand, he inay attempt to leave the roadway at speeds that are 
hazardous. Permitting the student driver to practice leaving the roadway will help him develop an ability 
to estimate a safe speed. 



INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 



The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 

CLASSROOM AIDS 



Type Source Title 

Chalkboard and traffic 
situation board 

Chalkboard or traffic 
situation board for 
in-car use 



FILMS/SI LMSTRIPS/SLIDES 



Simulator Films 

"Safe Highway Driving,"* 16 nninutes, color, AEtna "You Take the Wheel."* 22 minutes, color. 

Life & Casualty Co. Allstate Enterprises. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans. 



&ASIC REFERENCES 



"AEtna Life and Casualty Co. in consultation with 
Pepyne, Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna 
Drivo trainer System, filnn sections as follows: "high- 
way Driving" and "Decision is Yours." 

Allstate Insurance Company. Allstate Good Driver 
Trainer System, film booklet, "You Take the Wheel." 

Halsey, Mdxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 264-265. 



McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descrip- 
tions, pp, 33-0 - 33-3. 

McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis. Volume HI- Instructional 
Objectives, pp. 70-71. 

Quane, W. Laurance, Utilizing the Multiple Car 
Driving Range, pp. 15, 18-19. 36-37. 72. 



•Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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Part HI - Entering Traffic 



Entering Traffic 



The student should be able to enter a stream of traffic with minimum interruption 
of traffic flow. 

Any time a driver enters the roadway from a curb or driveway, he risks interrupting the flow of 
traffic, thereby constituting a potential hazard to cars already on the roadway. The driver may reduce 
this hazard by entering the roadway at a point and time that will minimize the interruption, by warning 
vehicles on the roadway of his intent, and by entering the stream of traffic as quickly and smoothly as 
possible. 

DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedures, hazards, and laws associated with entering 
the roadway from the roadside and from a parking space, 

A driver gets into his car several times a day and enters traffic. The degree of difficulty and ihe 
hazards involved in this maneuver depend on the characteristics of the roadside or the parking space he 
is leaving, the proximity of other parked vehicles, and the movement of other vehicles in the roadway. 

Accidents are frequent when drivers attempt to enter traffic. The more serious one§*may involve 
pedestrians, sometimes children, who may be behind the car and are not seen by the driver. However, 
most are minor-scratches and dents in fenders that occur because the driver fails to check traffic and 
other parked vehicles before he pulls out of the parking space. 

No accurate statistics are available on this type of accident, because many of them are too minor 
to be reported to the police. Drivers usually prefer to .pay the cost of repairs themselves rather than 
submitting a claim to their insurance company and risking an increase in premium or cancellation of the 
policy. 

Entering Traffic from the Roadside 

To enter traffic safely from a stopped position on the roadside with minimal interruption of 
traffic flow, the driver should: 

Observe traffic to the front and rear. 

Watch for an adequate gap in rear approaching traffic. 

Traffic approaching from the rear is entitled to proceed. A car pulling out must yield the 
right-of-way. 

Signal his intentions to enter the roadway. 

Accelerate smoothly into the gap, turning the steering wheel, if entering the pavement from 
the shoulder, so that the wheels cross the pavement edge at a sharp angle. 

Straighten the wheel to avoid encroaching upon the far lane, and accelerate quickly to match 
the speed of the traffic. 

Cancel his directional signal. 
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Part ill - Driving Tasks 

Leaving a Parallel Parking Space 

Wiif'H IfMvitiii d f).:uall»'l pdfl^ini) ^jprirc lj|orkt?(l l)y d f)ark('ij vohn Ic ahciad, ih(^ c]i ivc^r should: 

Bd(.l< up slowly dnd stop boioui touching tho-.vohicle behind. 

Turn the slfn:;rini) whf^ol shdrply toward the roadway and shift to drivf' or low gear. 

Signal a turn and check traffic to tho front and rear following the procedures for entering 
traffK . 

Activating the turn signal is not enough. The driver niust also make a visual check to con- 
ffrr'n that his signal has been detected by other drivers. An ami signal may be more visible 
to other drivers than the electrical turn signal especially with a vehicle directly behind. 

A{ I t.lfjraie forward slowly, making sure the car will clear the buinper of the vehicle ahead. 

If fiu:>re clearance is nef?decJ, the driver can repeat the above procedure— in addition, 
turning tfic» stf?ering wheel toward the curb while backing. 

Leaving Angular and Perpendicular Parking Spaces 

If fcKJing traffic wfieo l(?aving a perpendicular parking space, the driver should: 

Chp( k irriffit; froni the right and left. 

Mov<* forward sluvvly a few feet, without impeding traffic, [o provide turning clearance froin 
adifkfMit [)arkfKi vehicles. 

Turr^ the st(M?ring wheel as sharply as necessary to achieve the desired direction. 

Chef 1^ the vehii les on t)oth sides and traffic to the rear and back up slowly, holding the wheel 
straight and watching for traffic: that may have been obscured, from view by parked vehicles 
on either side 

When bdvKing uut^pf an antjular or pertjendicular parking space, the driver should: 

Chei.k the vf^TicJes on both sides and traffic to the rear and back up slowly, watching for 
traffif that may have l)HHn obscurr)d from view by parkf^:! vehicles on either side. 

Sttitionioq a passengcir outside the car rjan assist the driver in leaving a fiarking space 
when close proximity of other vehicles makes it difficult for the driver to see 
onrfjrning cars or to judge clearances. 

Turn the* steering wheel to the right when assured the car will clear adjacent vehicles. 

Straighten the steering wfu^el and stop when the car has fully enterc-xd the traffic lane and 
shift to drive or low gear, pror:eeding forward slowly in the lane. 

The student should know the skills required for safely entering the roadway from 
the roadside and from a parking space. 

Thf^ driver must be able to assess the suitability of the gap in the traffic which will permit hiiTi to 
enter the flow of traffic. He must decide if thr^ gap is large enough or if the si/e will change due, 
perhaps, in fluctuations in the speed cf the vehicles involvecJ. He must be able to judge the speed of the 
rear-apprr),iching traffic in order to time his entry in In the gap. . 

The driver must be able to leave a tight parallel space by iniegiating sharp steering maneuvers with 
careful forward anrl l)rK kward moveiiuints. He must then he ahir? to judge when the car will clear the 
vehicle f)arkc^rl in front. These maneuvers must be carried out as quickly as possible so that traffic is not 
impeded. 
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LEARNING PROBLEMS 



Part III - Entering Traffic 



The student should know the difficulties that may be experienced in learning to 
enter traffic from the roadside and from a parking space. 

Assessing the Suitability of the Gap in Traffic 

Wheth'ir entering traf/ic from a position on the shoulder or from a parking place the driver will be 
required to elect a safe time for doing so. A beginning driver may be hesitant about moving onto the 
roadway, because he is unable to estimate the speed of rear approaching traffic. Judging speed is a 
perceptual skill that will require time to develop. 

The instructor should be certain that the student driver turns his body to a position that enables 
him to see rear approaching traffic without depending completely on mirrors. It is hazardous to rely 
solely on the side and/or rearview mirrors when estimating a suitable gap for entering traffic. 

The instructor can give a verbal cue to students having difficulties especially when they are 
attempting tb enter fast moving traffic from the side of the road. In addition, the instructor can have 
the student respond verbally to give him practice in gap estimation. 

Entering Traffic From a Tight Parallel Parking Space 

Entering traffic from a tight parallel parking space requires the driver to integrate very slow 
movements with sharp turning movements when there is a suitable gap in the traffic. The student driver 
must be able to back slowly while turning sharply toward the curb; then he must move forward slowly 
turning sharply toward the roadway. Some beginning drivers may experience difficulty with coordinating 
speed and directional control. In order to leave the parking space properly the student must have 
mastered brake and/or clutch control so that he can turn the wheel while moving very slowly. 

The driver must have an awareness of the space that the car occupies so that he does not touch 
the bumpers of the cars to the front and/or rear. 

Recognition of Surface Conditions and Entering Angle 

A beginning driver will have difficulty recognizing the effects of surface conditions and entering 
angle on the time required to reach an appropriate speed, when attempting to enter traffic from the 
roadside. This knowledge must be applied when judging gap suitability, 

INSTRUCTIONAL AlOS 

The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 

CI.ASSROOM AIDS 

Type 

Chalkboard and traffic 
situation board 

Chalkboard for in-car use 

State Driver's manual 



Source Title 
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Part III - Driving Tasks 



FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SLIDES 



Entering Traffic From the Roadside 



Simulator Films 



"Blending in Traffic,"* 20 minutes, color. AEtna 
Life & Casualty Co, 

"A Drive in an Automatic Shift Car/" 20 minutes, 
color, AEtna Life & Casualty Co. 

"Safe Highway Driving,"* 16 minutes, color, AEtna 
Life & Casualty Co, 



"You and the AEtna Drivotrainer System,"* 20 
minutes, color, AEtna Life & Casualty Co. 

'The Art of Turning,"* 26 minutes, color, Allstate 
Enterprises. 

"You Take the Wheel,"* 22 minutes, color, Allstate 
Enterprises. 



Leaving a Parking Space 

Simulato r Films 

"ABC's of Parallel Parking,"* 19 minutes, color 
AEtna Life & Casualty Co. 

"Angle Parking and Turning f^/laneuvers,"* 18 
minutes, color, AEtna Life & Casualty Co. 

"Special Driving Techniques/'* 16 minutes, 
AEtna Life & Casualty Co. 



"Moderate Traffic,"* 26 minutes, color, Allstate 
Enterprises. 

'Special Maneuvers,"* 2814 minutes, color, 
Allstate Enterprises. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans. 

Entering Traffic From the Roadside 

Basic References 



AEtna Life and Casualty Co. in consultation with 
Pepyne, Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna Drivo- 
Trainer System, film sections as follows: "The 
Drivotrainer System," "Automatic Shift Car/' "Blend- 
ing in Traffic," and "Safe Highway Driving/' 

Allstate Insurance Company. /A//sfafe Good Driver 
Trainer System, film booklets as follows: "You Take 
the Wheel" and 'The Art of Turning/' 

Anderson, William G. fn-Car fristruction: Methods 
and Content, pp. 184-187, 190-191. 

Anderson, William G. Laboratory Manual for 
Learning to Drive, p . 1 1 . 



Anderson, William G. Learning to Drive: Skiffs, 
Concepts, and Strategies, pp. 83-84, 91 . 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 189-190, 

Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 120-121. 

McKnight, A. James, and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Anafysis Vofume f: Task Description, 
pp. 33-0 - 33-1 . 

McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Anafysis, Vofume fff: fnstructionaf 
Objectives, pp. 68-69. 



Supplementa ry References 

American Automobile Association. Teaching Driver Brddy, Leon and Stack, Herbert J. Highway Safety 

and Traffic Safety Education, pp. 193-194. and Driver Education, pp. 214-215. 



♦Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of It pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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Part III - Entermg Traffic 



Leaving a Parking Space 



Basic References 



AEtna Life and Casualty Co. in consultation with 
Pepyne, Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna 
Drivotrainer System, film sections as follows: 
"Angle Park-Turn Maneuvers," "Parallel Parking," 
and "Special Driving Techniques." 

Allstate Insurance Company, Allstate Good Driver 
Trainer System, film booklet, "Special'Maneuvers." 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand- 
book for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 392, 396-397. 

Anderson, William G. Learning to Drive: Skills, 
Concepts, and Strategies, pp. 83-84, 91. 



Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 153, 155. 

McKnight, A. James, and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, 
pp. 35-8 - 35-9. 

McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis, Volume III: Instructional 
Objectives, pp. 82-83. 



Supplementary References 



Aaron, James E. and Strasser, Marland K. Driver and 
Traffic Safety Education: Content, Methods and 
Organization, pp. 230, 233. 

American Automobile Association. Teaching Driver 
and Traffic Sa fe ty E duca tion, pp , 1 9 3 -1 94 . 

Brody, Leon and Stack, Herbert J. Highway Safety 
and Driver Education, p. 265. 



Glenn, Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, pp. 188-190. 

North American Professional Driver Education 
Association. The New Driver's Guide {Strasser/ Aaron), 
pp. 36-37,40-41 . 

Strasser, Marland K., Eales, John R., and Aaron, 
James E. Driver Education: Learning to Drive 
Defensively, p. 227. 
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Part I!! - Lane Changing 



Lane Changing 



The student should be able to change lanes at the appropriate time and in a 
manner that will minimize the chances of collision and disruption of traffic flow. 

Whenever a driver changes from one lane of traffic to another, he creates a potential hazard to 
himself and to vehicles already in the lane he is entering. The general unexpectedness of a lateral move, 
coupled with the limited lateral vision of the lane changer, makes the maneuver particularly hazardous. 
Because of the danger, lane changes should be limited to situations where they are necessary-preparing 
for a turn or passing a slower vehlcle-and not simply to gain a small advantage in traffic. The most 
critical factors In executing a safe lane change are ( 1 ) anticipating the need for the maneuver early, 
(2) warning others of Intent to change lanes, and (3) making sure there is a sufficient gap in traffic. 

DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedures, hazards, and laws that pertain to 
changing lanes. 

Research sh^ows that improper lane change is involved In a significant number of highway 
accidents. Principal causes are falling to notice vehicles about to, or In the process of, passing in the 
adjacent lane and failure to signal a lane change. 

Preparing for a Lane Change 

Before beginning a lane change the driver should: 

Determine legal restrictions on lane changing. 

A solid line on the roadway indicates that changing lanes is prohibited, a broken line 
that the maneuver Is permitted. A solid line and a broken line together indicate that 
the driver nearest the broken line Is allowed to change lanes. 

Check well In advance for traffic that might make the lane change hazardous. 

The driver should use both rear and side view mirrors and should glance briefly over 
his shoulder so as to detect any vehicle In his "blind spot." 

On multllane highways the driver should also watch for vehicles entering the adjacent 
lane from a far lane. 

Use his directional signal or give a hand signal before initiating a lane change. 

Studies have shown that in certain cases as few as 25 percent of drivers actually signal 
a lane change. 
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Part III • Driving Tasks 

Changing Lanes 



In changing lanes the driver should: 

Once having signalled, N'/dit a second or two, in case he has not detected a driver in his 
intended lane, check ov?r his left shoulder (the "blind spot"), and then move smoothly but 
quickly into the new lane. 

Accelerate slightly before initiating the lane change. 

A slight increase in speed expedites the lane change. It will also reveal a vehicle to the 
rear that might have been in the "blind spot." 

The student should know the skills required for changing lanes. ^ 

The driver must be able to determine if the distance and closing rate of following vehicles in other 
lanes as well as the traffic flow will give him a safe opportunity to change lanes. He must also judge the 
speed and distance of leading vehicles. 

He must learn to keep under constant surveillance the traffic to his front, side, and rear and 
simultaneously maintain the car within its lane. 

Finally, he must be able to accomplish the change in a smooth continuous movement with very 
slight steering corrections and accelerator reversals. 



LEARNING PROBLEMS 



The student should know the difficulties that may be experienced in learning 
to change lanes. 



Coordination of Surveillance and Steering Activities 

Changing lanes is a fairly simple but potentially hazardous maneuver. It requires the driver to be 
-aware of traffic to the front, rear, and sides and simultaneously to maintain directional control of the 
car. Student drivers have a tendency to make prolonged precautionary checks to the side and rear often 
turning their shoulders too far and causing the steering wheel to turn. 

During these checks traffic and/or potential ha?ards to the front are not given the proper attention, 
and the car may drift from its intended path within the lane. The instructor should explain the hazards 
of incorrect surveillance and point out the correct procedure. Use of a brief glance in the mirror or a quick 
head turn should be emphasized. The instructor should be prepared to assist inanually with the steering 
for students who continue to display improper surveillance to the rear and sides. 

Estimating Closing Rate and Distance of 
Following Vehicles in Other Lanes 

The purpose of checking the traffic to the rear and side is to determine if it is safe to begin 
moving into the adjacent lane. The inexperienced driver may not have much difficulty in checking 
traffic and maintaining directional control. However, he may experience difficulty in correctly assessing 
the safety of a lane change. Determining when it is safe to change lanes is a perceptual skill, based 
partially upon the driver's estimates of closing rate and distance of following vehicles in other lanes. 

The instructor may use a limited form of "commentary driving" when leaching others the lane 
changing mantjuver. With this technique, the student indicates when he is checking traffic and whether it 
is safe tu change lanes by using short phrases, such as "traffic check to side." "clear" and "approaching 
car." If the student fails to see a potential hazard or indicates erroneously that it is safe to change lanes, 
the instructor will have time to warn the student and/or advise against the lane change by saying "No!" 
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Part III - Lane Changing 

The use of limiied commentary driving should aid the student in judging whether it is safe to 
change lanes. With more experience behind the wheel the beginning driver should be able to make 
accurate estimates of closing rate and distance of following vehicles in other lanes. 

Smooth Continuous Movement 

Most of the problems the student driver will experience when changing lanes are associated with 
j^canning and making assessments. A few drivers may stilL^^perience some difficulty making a smooth 
continuous movement into the' Intended lane. These drivers should be given additional practice in 
accelerating and steering until they are able to accomplish a lane change with very slight steering 
corrections and accelerator reversals. 

INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 

The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 

CLASSROOM AIDS 
Type Source Title 

Chalkboard and traffic 
situation board 

Cha'kboard ur uaffic 
situation board for in 
car use 



FIL MS/FIL MSTR IPS/SL IDES 

Simulator Films 

"A Driver in an Autonnatic Shift Car,"* 20 minutes, r^-,, . »»• ♦ . i 

color, AEtna life a Casualty Co. Expressways are Different, * 24 mrnutes. color, 



"Expressway Excellence,"* 17 minutes, color, AEtna . . -r -#00 • • . 

i \(n o n ntermediate Traffic, * 22 mmutss, co or. 

Life & Casualty Co. aii.»,*« 

"Perfect Passing."* 1 7 minutes, color, AEtna Life & 
Casualty Co. 



Allstate Enterprises. 

"Intermediate Traffic 
Allstate Enterprises. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will 
provide material for the development of lesson plans. 



BASIC REFERENCES 



AEtna Life and Casualty Co., in consultation with Pepyne, 
Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna Drivotramer System, 
film sections as follows; "Automatic Shift Car," "Perfect 
Passing," and "Expressway Excellence." 



Alljstate Insurance Companyl >^//5tate Good Driver 
Trainer System, film booklets as follows: "Moderate 
Traffic," "Intermediate Traffic," and "Expressways 
are Different," 



*Although total length of the visual aid is listed; only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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Part III • Driving Tasks 



BASIC REFERENCES (Continued) 



American Automobile Association. Practice Driving Guide 
for Use with Sportsmanlike Driving, p. 23- 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Handbook 
for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 181-183. 

Anderson, William G. In-Car Instruction: Methods and 
Content, pp. 174-192. 

Anderson, William G. Laboratory Manual for Learning 
to Drive, p. 15. 

Anderson, William G. Learning to Drive: Skills. Concepts, 
and Strategies, pp. 121-130. 

Anderson, William G. Teacher's Manual for Learning to 
Drive^ pp.' 36-38. 



Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp.. 120, 166, 
190-191, 204. 

McKnight, A. James, and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions. 
pp. 34:0- 34.3. 

McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G, Driver 
Education Task Analysis. Volume III: Instructional 
Objectives, pp. 72-74. 

Malfetti, James L. A Description of the Driving Task 
Adaptable for a Manual for Beginning Drivers, pp. 28-3 1 . 

Quane W Laurance. Utilizing the Multiple Car Driving 
Ranged pp. 3. 11. 14. 25. 29. 32.67. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 



Automotive Safety Foundation.^ Resource Curricj'.-j.:, 
in Driver and Traffic Safety Education, p. 52. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car. pp. 252-268. 

Glenn, Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, pp. 214-218. 



Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 91. 98, 122, 175, 
222-223. 

North American Professional Driver Education Association 
The New Drivers Guide. (Strasser/Aaron) , pp. 32-33. 

Pawlowski, Joseph G. and Johnson, Duane R. 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, pp. 82-83. 
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Part Ml - Parking 



Parking 



The student should be able to identify suitable parking places and maneuver into 
them with minimum risk of collision or disruption of traffic flow. 

/ 

In leaving traffic, the driver is frequently confronted by restrictions as to where he can stop the 
car and restrictions imposed either by legal constraints or by the presence of other vehicles. These 
constraints give rise to the parking maneuver. While parking is not one of the more hai;ardous or critical 
driving tasks (despite the attention to it in some license examinations), there are elements of danger in 

(1) the distraction to and interrruption of traffic flow entailed in seeking a suitable place to park, 

(2) the interruption of traffic flow and danger of collision when maneuvering, into a confined parking 
area, (3) the danger to passengers leaving the street side of a parked vehicle, and (4) the danger of the 
car moving or being moved if improperly secured. 

HRIVIIMG TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedures, hazards, and laws that pertain to parking. 
Selecting a Suitable Parking Space 

The initial step in the parking procedure is the selection of a suitable place to park. While he is 
looking for a place, the driver must not impede traffic unnecessarily; therefore, he should maintain a 
speed that approximates the posted limit. When he sees a likely space, he should signal to the vehicles 
behind him that he intends to slow down, using an arm signal. This gives him time to inspect the space for 
size as well as for any legal restrictions. 

Restrictions on parking are fairly uniform from st^tR to sidle, usually applicable to roadside traffic 
controls and such locations as crosswalks at intersections, safety ^ones, railroad tracks, fire hydrants, and 
fire stations. The driver should be familiar with these restrictions. Specifically, it is illegal to park a car: 

Within 30 feet of a traffic light or sign located at roadside. 

Within 20 feet of a crosswalk at an intersection (except momentarily to discharge or pick up 
passengers), to give right-turning vehicles space to turn into the curb lane. 

Between a safety zone and the adjacent curb or within 30 feet of the rear side of a safely 
zone, except to avoid a traffic conflict. (Safety zones are intended for exclusive use of 
pedestrians.) 

Within 15 feet of a fire hydrant. 

Within 20 feet of a fire station entrance or within 75 feet across from a fire station entrance 
(except momentarily to discharge or pick up passengers). 

Within 50 feet of t^he nearest railroad track. 

Alongside curbs that are painted yell-ow. 
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Part III Driv4o^ ■:i:9^ks 

Parking the Car 

After locating a suitable parking space, the driver must signal the vehicles behind him that he 
intends to stop and enter the parking space. He must execute the procedure as quickly and efficiently as 
possible to minimize the danger of other vehicles and the delay to the flow of traffic. He will park 
either parallel along the curb or in an angular or perpendicular space. 

Parallel Parking 

When parking in a parallel space, the driver should: 
Signal to traffic behind his intentions to stop. 

If lanes permit, signal following traffic to pass before attempting to park. 

Position the car alongside and about two feet from the vehicle in front of the selected 
parking space, with the wheels straight. 

Back slowly, turning the steering wheel fully to the right and looking over the right shoulder 
and out the back window. 

Straighten the steering wheel when the back of the front seat and the rear of the vehicle 
parked in front of the space are aligned. 

Check for clearance with the parked vehicle, then look to the rear again. 

Continue backing slowly, turning the steering wheel sharply to the left when the front bumper 
of the car clears the parked vehicle. 

"Creeping" into a parking space gives the driver more time for steering and for checking 
the car's position. 

Straighten the wheels when the car is almost parallel to the curb and stop the car just short 
of the vehicle parked behind. 

Center the car in the parking space a foot or less from the curb. 

Turn the wheels sharply away from the curb on an upgrade, sharply toward the curb on a 
downgrade. 

Angle Parking 

When entering a parking space at an angle, the driver should: 
Signal to traffic behind of intentions to turn left or right. 
Position the car approximately six feet from vehicles already parked. 

Turn the steering wheel sharply when the near line of the parking space is aligned with driver, at 
the same time maintaining a forward motion. 

Check for sufficient clearance with the vehicles on either side of the parking space. 

When entering to the right, the driver should check the left front fender and right rear 
- - door for clearance; when entering to the left, he, should check the right front fender 

and the left rear door for clearance. »^ 

Center the car in the space to allow room for opening doors. 

Stop the car before the front tires touch the curb. 
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Part 111 - Parking 



Parking on Hills 

When parking on hills, the driver should: 

Apply the parking brake before shifting to park position in automatic shift cars. 

By applying the parking brake before shifting to the park position, the load on the 
transmission and parking mechanism can be reduced. (The procedure is reversed when 
parked on level roadways.) Movement of the gearshift lever from the park position 
when leaving the parking space will be easier if the "apply biakc—shif t to park" 
sequence is followed. 

Shifting to park or reverse is imperative on hitls lo keep the car from coasting. 

If there is a curb, turn the wheels sharply away from the curb when parked on an upgrade and 
sharply toward the curb on a downgrade, to hold the car in case the brakes or parking gear faiL 
i f there is no curb, turn the wheels toward the side of the road on both upgrades and downgrades. 

Post Parking Procedures 

. After parking, the driver should: 

Place the gearshift level in park or, if the car is without a park position, in reverse. 
Apply the parking brake firmly. 

Turn off all electrically operated controls and accessories. ^ 

Some accessories will be turned off automatically when the engine is turned off. 
However, windshield wipers, if not turned off, may scratch the windshield if it is dry 
when the car is started again. 

The lights and, in some cars, the radio are turned off automatically when the engine is 
turned off. If they are left on they will eventually drain the battery. 

Turn off the ignition and remove the key. 

Close all the windows. 

Check for rear approaching traffic before opening the door if leaving the car by the street 
side when parallel parked. 

The ha/ards of getting out of a car on the street side have prompted some states to 
-. forbid the opening of car doors on that side after parking. 

Look for a vehicle entering an adjacent angle or perpendicular parking space before opening 
the door. 

Perpendicular Parking 

When the approach to a perpendicular parking space is unrestricted, the driver should: 

Swing out as n)uch as possible (but at least one car length) beyond the line of parked 
veh'fios). 

Begin turning when the front end is even with the near side of the parking space, turning the 
steering wheel sharply while maintaining a forward motion. 

Cherk tor ( learance on both sides. 
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Center the car in the spai.e, niaking sure there is room to open the doors. 

Stop before the front wheels touch the rurb. 

When the approach to a perpendicular parking space on the right is restricted, the driver should 

Enter forward. 

Drive past the parking space until the front bumper is in line with the far side of the next 
parking stall. 

Back up while turning me steering wheel sharply to the left so that the car turns away from 
the parked vehicles. 

Stop when the left front of the car is in line with the right side of the vehicle parked to the 
left of the space to be entered. 

Drive forward and center the car in the space to allow room for opening doors. 

When the approach to a perpendicular parking space on the left is restricted, the driver should 
reverse the direction of the movements listed above for a restricted approach tc 3 perpendicular parking 
space on the right. In so doing, he should: 

Back up while turning the steering wheel sharply to the right so that the car turns oway 
from the parked vehicles. 

Stop when the right front of the car is in line with the left side of the vehicle parked to the 
right of the space to be entered. 

When backing into a perpendicular parking space where the approach is restricted, the driver 
should: 

Pass the parking space and position the car about four feet out from the parked vehicles. 

Stop when the back bumper is at the near side of the parking space, and look to the rear. 

Back slowly while turning the steering wheel sharply so that the rear of the car enters the 
space. 

Lock the car door after getting out of the -^ar. 

Securing the car (closing windows, removing the igniliun key, and locking doors) will 
greatly reduce the chance of *ts being stolen. In about 80 percent of cars that are 
stolen, the drivers have left the doors unlocked. 

The chance of stolen cars being involved in accidents is 200 times greater than 
for owner-driven cars. 

The student should know the skills required to enable hin'^ to maneuver the car 
into a parking space. 

To be able to pull the car into a parking space with minirn*. ti interruption to traffic flow, the 
driver must be able to make small, precise adjiistments in steei ( ,v acceleration, and backing. Also 
involved are us^:^ of the clutch (in manual shift cars) and brake, and operation of the gearshift lever. These 
adjustments must be made quickly but with care to prevent damage to the car and adjacent vehicles. 

The driver must be able to peYceive that the size of the parking space is large enough for the car, 
approximately 1% car lengths. Attempting to maneuver into a parking space that is too small can tie lip 
traffic for a considerable period of time. 
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LEARNING PROBLEMS 

The student should know the difficulties that may be experienced in learning 
to park. 

Selecting Large Enough Parking Space 

A beginning dnver may have difficulty in selecting a parking space large enough to accommodate 
the car. There cdn be several reasons for this problem. First, he may not know how much space he 
really needs- the length of the car and the additional space needed for nianeuv.;i ing. It is difficult to 
estimate space from a longitudinal axis, the space looks smaller than it really is. parking space across 
the street, which the driver views more laterally, will look larger. The driver should check the si/e of the 
selected parking space by driving alongside it and comparing it with the length of the car, then add about 
one-quarter length for maneuvering. Practicing on a driving range or on a residential street where there is 
httle or no traffic will help the student learn to judge the size of a parking space. Traffic cones, flags, or 
stanchions can be used to vary the size of parking spaces. Initially he should be encouraged to avoid tight 
parking places while driving in traffic. 

Positioning the Car 

An experienced driver may not correctly position the car within the space. He may park too far 
from the curb, creating a hazard to traffic flow. Or he may neglect to center the car in the parking 
space. This can make it difficult for other drivers to pull into the spaces to the front or rear of the car; 
or it can make it difficult for him to leave the parking space. The instructor should counsel the student 
driver to park the car no farther than 12 inches from the curb and to center the car laterally in the 
parking space. 

Steering and Speed Control While Parking 

A beginning driver may berome contused in determining the direction to turn the steering wheel 
to make steering corrcciiuns while backing. He may also permit the* car to move too fast, which allows 
hiai insufficient time for turning the steering wheel. The instructor should explain the importance of the 
brake and/or cluK.h in controlling the speed during the parking maneuver. He may want to recommend 
additional practice for the student on the driving range. . 

Inadequate Surveillance 

Some -bccjinning drivers may devote too much attention to positioning the car for parking and tcjo 
little attention to scanning the are^i for potential hazards. Classroom instruction prior to behind-the 
wheel instruction sfioiild poini out the importance of both tasks in relation to parking. Instructor 
cor-nment during behind-the-wheel training should be an additional reminder. 

Distribution of Attention 

Student drivers fnay have difficulty in appropriately dividing their attention to the front and back 
while bat king during a parking fTuineuver. Classroom discussion should include an analysis of the i-iarkiny 
maneuver and an identification of the critical points in the maneuver, including the need to check to the 
front and to ihe rear. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 



The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 



Type 

Classroom and traffic 
situation board 

Chalkboard for in-car use 

Handouts/pamphlets 

State Driver's Manual 



CLASSROOM AIDS 
Source 



Title 



American Automobile Assoc. 
National Safety Council 



'How to Park— Every Time" 
'How to Park Your Car" 



Classroom Visual A ids 



FIL MS/FILMSTRIPS/SL IDES 



"Angle Parking,". 8 mm, 3-4 minutes, color, McGraw 
Hill Book Company. 

"Parallel Parking," 8 mm, 3-4 minutes, color, McGraw 
Hill Book Company. 

"Parking on a Hill," 8 mm, 3-4 minutes, color, McGraw 
Hill Book Co. 



"Basic Maneuvers II,"* 30 minutes. Educational television 
film produced'by South Carolina Educational Television 
Center under the auspices of the American Automobile 
Association. Order from University of Nebraska. 

"Parking," filmstrip, 59 frames, b/w. General Motors Corp. 

"Parking Tactics," 16 minutes, color, Charles Cahill Asso.,lnc 



Simulator Films 



"ABC's of Parallel Parking," 19 minutes, color, AEtna 
Life & Casualty Co. 

"Angle Parking and Turning Maneuvers,"* 18 minutes, 
color, AEtna Life & Casualty Co. 

"Road Check," 20 minutes, color, AEtna Life & 
Casualty Co. 



"Special Driving Techniques,"* 20 minutes, color, 
AEtna Life & Casualty Co. 



"Special Maneuvers,' 
Enterprises. 



28V2 minutes, color. Allstate 



"Shift for Yourself,"* 26 minutes, color, Allstate 
Enterprises. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans. 



BASIC REFERENCES 



AEtna Life and Casualty Co. in consultation with Pepyne, 
Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna Drivotrainer System. 
film sections as follows: "Angle Pack-Turning Maneuvers," 
"Parallel Parking," "Special Driving Techniques," and 
"Road Check." 

Allstate Insurance Company . >A//srafe Good Driver 
Trainer System, film booklets as follows: "Special 
Maneuvers" and "Shift for Yourself." 

American Automobile Association. Practice Driving 
Guide for Use with Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 19-21. 

^Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objectiv-s 



American Automobile Association. Teacher's Handbook 
for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 391-397. 

Anderson, William G. In Car Inst 'uction: Methods and 
Content, p. 92, 94-95, 230-232. 

Anderson, William G. Laboratory Manual for Learning 
to Drive, p. 21 . 

Anderson, William G. Learning to Drive: Skills. Concepts, 
and Strategies, pp. 34-35, 158-160. 
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BASIC REFERENCES (Continued) 

Anderson, William, G. Teacher's Manual for Learning 
to Drive, pp. 26-28. 

Cer^tef "for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 43-44, 56, 
145, 152, 154, 166-167, 196-197, 272. 

McKnight, A. James, and Adams, Bert B. Driver Education 
Task Voi'jrr.e I: Task Descriptions, pp. 35-0 -35-7. 



4 

McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver Education 
Task Analysis, Volume III: Instructional Objectives, 
pp. 76-80. 

Quane, W. Laurance, Utilizing the Multiple Car Driving 
Range, pp. 13, 15, 17, 34-35, 70-71. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 



Aaron, James E. and Strasser, Marland K. Driver and 
Traffic Safety Education: Content, Methods and 
Organization, pp. 229-234, 257-258. 

American Automobile Association. Sportsmanlike 
Driving: Teacher's Guide, pp. 31-32, 

American Automobile Association. Teaching Dr!\rcr 
and Traffic Safety Education, pp. 210-21 1. 

Boehlow, Robert H. "How I Teach Driver Education - 
Parallel Parking," Safety, November-December 1969. 

Brody, Leon and Stack, Herbert J. Highway Safety and 
Driver Education, pp. 139-140, 232-236; 260-266. 



Glenn, Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, pp. 41-45, 
187-190. 316-317. 

Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Z.ef'5 Dr/Ve Right, pp. 39-43, 179. 

National Education Association, National Commission on 
Safety Education. How Experienced Teachers Develop 
Good Traffic Citizens: Tips and Cues, pp. 43-46. 

North American Professional Driver Education Association 
The New Driver's Guide, pp. 21 , 34-35, 38-39. 

Pawlowski, Joseph G. and Johnson, Duane H . 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, pp. 88-94. 



Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car, on 86. 52-33, 95-97, 206-207, 
222-223, 252. 



Strasser, Marland K., Eales, John R., and Aaron, James E. 
Driver Education: Learning to Drive Defensively, 
pp. 151-152, 178,226-230. 
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Emergency Areas 



The student should know how to react when approaching an emergency area. 

Because of the irrepular movement of traffic in an emergency area, tfiere is tfie possibility of otfier 
vehicles becoming involved in the emergency situation. The student should continue through the 
emergency area unless he is the first to arrive on the scene. In this event, he has a moral responsibility 
to stop and render assistance until police and emergency vehicles arrive. His response inay decrease the 
severity of injuries and prevent other vehicles from becoming involved. 

DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedures, hazards, and laws for driving safely 
through or by an attended emergency area or for providing necessary assistance 
when he is the first to reach a severe accident. 

Approaching/Driving Through Attended Emergency Area 

When approaching and driving by or through the scene of an attended accident or emergency 
operation (fire, ambulance, and the like), the driver should: 

Slow down in advance of the emergency area and prepare to stop, if necessary. 

Watch out for traffic officers and other persons on the scene and for unexpected movement 
of vehicles on the roadway. 

Look for flares and signals directing traffic through the area, and drive in these designated 
areas. 

Continue without stopping or slowing down unnecessarily to view the scene. 

An already poor traffic situation frequently becomes more difficult when drivers slow 
down to view an emergency area. 

Drivers who slow down unnecessarily increase the possibility of being hit from the rear 
and creating a multiple-car accident. 

Approaching Unattended Accident Scene 

When approaching the scene of a severe unattended accident immediately after its occurrence, the 
driver should: 

Stop in a safe place completely off the roadway so that his car does not impede traffic or 
the access of emergency vehicles to the scene. 

Position flares or signals to warn other vehicles. 
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Administer first aid to the injured if necessary. 

Contact police and necessary medical assistance if someone else fiasn't already done so. 
Remain at the scene until help arrives. 

Provide information to the police and involved parties if he is a witness to the accident. 

INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 

The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom Instruction. 

CLASSROOM A IDS 

Type Source " Title 

Chalkboard 

RESOURCE MATERIALS 

The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans, 

BASIC REFERENCES 

McKnight, A. James, and Adanns, Bert B. Driver McKnight, A. Jannes and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 

Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, Education Task Analysis, Volume III: Instructional 

pp. 36-20 - 36-21, Objectives, pp. 88-89. 

SUPPL EMENTA R Y REFERENCES 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. "If There's Trouble on a Car Trip," Changing 

Man and the Motor Car, pp. 234-236. Times, August, 1964, p, 26, The Kiplinger 

Washington Editors Inc., Washington, D.C. 

Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A, Let's Drive Right, pp, 351-353. 
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Driving by Parked/Parking Vehicles 

The student should maintain sufficient surveillance to safely approach and pass 
vehicles parked alongside the roadway as well as vehicles in the process of 
parking. 

Approaching and passing parked vehicles or a vehicle in the process of parking require the driver 
to tdke special safety precautions if a steady flow of traffic is to be maintained. Hazards are created not 
only by these vehicles and other motorists but by pedestrians who may appear from between parked 
vehicles or emerge from them. A knowledge of the potential hazards and ability to recognize cues which 
warn of these hazards will minimize the possibility of an accident. 

DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedures and hazards involved in driving alongside 
parked or parking vehicles and be able to recognize the cues that warn of these 
hazards. 

General 

Because the driver's view is limited on roadways where vehicles are parked or in the process of 
parking, he should: 

Watch for pedestrians or animals entering the roadway from in front of or between parked 
vehicles. 

Drive at a slower than normal rate of speed. 
Approaching Parked or Parking Vehiclec 

When approaching a parked vehicle, the driver should: 

If the vehicle's hood is up, slow down and anticipate that the driver may step into the 
roadway. 

Watch for vehicle doors to be opened or other cues that may indicate the occupants of the 
vehicle will exit on the roadway side. 

Occupants of the vehicle should be warned of the car's approach by sounding the horn 
or flashing the lights. 

Move to the left of the parked vehicle, but still remaining in the driving lane, to avoid 
striking the vehicle and/or its occupants. 

Look for cues to indicate a parked vehicle intends to leave the parking space. 
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Cues may include smoke from the exhaust, hand signals from the driver, or activated 
turning signals, t -.ck-up lights, or brake lights. 

When approaching a parking vehicfe, the driver should 

Allow sufficient clearance ahead for the driver to complete his parking maneuver without 
being crowded. 

Passing Parked or Parking Vehicles 

When changing lanes to pass a vehicle that is about to enter or exit a parking space, the driver 
should: 

Check traffic to the rear. 

Ensure there is adequate clearance ahead. 

Ensure that the vehicle's driver is aware of the car's presence before changing lanes. 

When the vehicle is parallel parking, allow a full car width between the car and the parking 
/ehicle. 

The student should know the skills involved in driving alongside parked and parking 
vehicles. 



Maintaining Lateral Distance from Parked Vehicles 

The driver must develop the ability to use peripheral and central vision in order to keep the car 
within the driving lane yer maintain a safe distance from the parked vehicles. 

Maintaining Steering Control While Checking Lateral Distance 

The driver must be able to maintain precise steering control when passing parked vehicles in order 
to remain within the center of the driving lane while maintaining a safe distance from the parked 
vehicles. 



LEARNING PROBLEIVIS 

The student should know the difficulties that may be experienced in learning to 
drive alongside parked or parking vehicles. 

Maintaining Safe Lane Position 

A beginning driver may have some difficulty in keeping the car within the driving lane while 
maintaining a safe distance from parked vehicles. This problem may exist because the student driver may 
not as yet have developed skill in using peripheral and central vision to estimate distance between his car 
and the vehicles parked on the roadway. This ability is necessary in order to steer the car along a safe 
path under these conditions. 

*^ Instruction on residential streets where vehicles are parked on the street and where traffic is light 
should help the beginning driver overcome this difficulty. When necessary the instructor should give the 
driver verbal cues for checking to the side of the car. Over a period of time the student driver should 
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develop the ability to estimate how close his car is to parked vehicles while maintaining position within 
the driving lane. 

Driving Too Close to Parked Vehicles 

An inexperienced driver who frequently drives too close to parked vehicles has not yet developed 
the ability to estimate lateral distance. In addition, he may not be familiar enough with the size of the 
car he is driving to realize that he is too close to vehicles parked along the roadway. He may require 
several hours of practice before he begins to develop an appreciation for the space his car occupies. The 
driver must become familiar with the space to the front, rear, and sides. Once this ability, and the 
ability to estimate distance from the car side to a parked vehicle, are developed he will experience less 
difficulty in driving down roadways with parked vehicles. 

Other Common Problems 

Failure to reduce speed when approaching or driving alongside parked vehicles. 

Failure to observe cues and indications that a vehicle is about to leave a parking space. 

Failure to check to the rear and side when making a lane change while in the process of passing a 
parked vehicle. 

INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 

The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed to 
supplement classroom instruction. 



Type 
Chalkboard 



CLASSROOM A/DS 

Source Title 

FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SL IDES 



Simulator Films 

"Intermediate Traffic,"* 22 minutes, color, Allstate "Road Check,"* 20 minutes, color, AEtna Life & 

Enterprises. Casualty Co. 

"Perceptive Driving,"* 23 minutes, Allstate Enterprises. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 

The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, arKi reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans. 



•Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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BASIC 

AEtna Life and Casualty Co. in consultation with 
Pepyne, Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna Drivo- 
trainer System, film sections as follows: "Road 
Check," "IPDE," "Separating and Compromising 
Risks/' and "Crash Avoidance." 

Allstate Insurance Company . >A//srare Good Driver 
Trainer System, film booklets as follows: "Moderate 
Traffic/' "Intermediate Traffic," and "Hazardous 
Situations/' 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand- 
book for Sportsmanlike Driving, p . 1 82 . 



Anderson, William G. In-Car Instruction: Methods 
and Content, p, 106. 

Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, p. 176. 

McKnight, A, James and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis, Volume I: Task Descriptions, 
p. 36^. 

McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis, Volume III: Instructional 
Objectives, pp, 90-91. 
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Overtaking 

The student should be able to overtake characteristically slow-moving or stopped 
vehicles, provided the procedure is lawful and justifies the risks involved. 

Many types of vehicles use the highways, including some that characteristically do not move very 
fast or stop frequently-farm vehicles, underpowered vehicles, heavily-loaded trucks, and school buses, 
for example. There is a justifiable reason for overtaking such vehicles, provided the law does not 
prohibit !t-and the reason is that the lead vehicle may be moving so slowly it is creating a hazardous 
situation. Vehicles pile up behind slow-movtng traffic until following drivers begin to take unnecessary 
chances to overtake and pass. 

There are risks involved in overtaking slow-moving vehicles and vehicles that are stopped on or 
along the roadway. The driver must take care that the maneuver is legal and will serve a useful purpose. 

DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedures, hazards, and laws that pertain to overtaking 
another vehicle. 

Overtaking Characteristically Slow-Moving Vehicles 

In overtaking characteristically slow-moving vehicles as well as vehicles with normal accelerativG 
capability that reduce their speed to turn, exit or enter a roadway, before crossing railroad tracks, and 
the like, the driver should: 

Prepare to reduce speed. 

Signal to traffic behind his intentions to slow down. 
Select one of the following actions: 

Pass the vehicle if permitted by law and/or traffic conditions. 

Stay behind the vehicle, matching its speed and maintaining an adequate separate 
distance. 

Reduce speed and remain a sufficient distance behind the vehicle. 
Overtaking Stopped Vehicles 

When overtaking a stopped vehicle, the driver should: 

Watch for passengers to leave the stopped vehif.le. 
Antici[)ate that the vehirle might turn suddenly. 
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Observe traffic cipproaching from the front and rear before attempiinQ to pass the vehicle. 
Sound the horn at the stopped vehicle as a warning of his intentior'is to pass. 

Avoiding a Collision With a Stopped Vehicle 

If there is insufficient distance to stop before colliding with a stopped vehicle, the driver should. 

Attempt evasive steering or passing, if traffic permits. 

Avoid hard braking which might result in a skid or loss of control. 

The student should know the skills required for overtaking slower-moving vehicles. 

Estimation of the Closing Rate 

The driver must be able to judge the rate at which his car is closing with the vehicle ahead in 
order to adjust his speed or initiate a pass at the proper time. He must learn to associate the rate of 
speed with perceptual cues which indicate a shortening of the distance between the car and the vehicle 
ahead . ^ 

The primary perceptual cue in the daytime is the change in apparent si/e of the lead vehicle, at 
night the cue is the distance between the taillights. 

LEARNING PROBLEMS 

The student should know the difficulties that may be experienced in learning to 
overtake slower vehicles. 

Estimation of Closing Rate 

Beginning drivers tend to brake rapidly and/or firmly instead of gradually coming upon and. 
overtaking a vehicle. The driver may not yet have developed skill in estimating the rate at which the car 
he is driving closes on the vehicle ahead. The instructor should cue the student driver to begin braking if 
he observes that the student is unable to make perceptual estimations of closing distance. In addition, 
the instructor should identify some of the cues that can be used for judging the rate of closure such as 
the change in apparent si/e of the lead vehicle during daytime and the distance between the taillights at 
night. 

Other Common Errors 

Failure to reduce speed when overtaking vehicles that characteristically move slowly or that are 
moving slowly in anticipation of some driving maneuver. 

Improper surveillance, when overtaking a stopped vehicle, of the vehicle itself, of passengers 
leaving the vehicle, and of surrounding traffic. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 



The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 



Type 



CLASSROOM AIDS 
Source 



Title 



Chalkboard and traffic 
situation board 



FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SLIDES 



Simulator Fifns 

"Blending in Traffic,"* 20 minutes, color, AEtna 
Life & Casualty Co. 

"Expressway Excellence,"* 17 minutes, color, AEtna 
Life & Casualty Co. 

"Perfect Passing,"* 17 minutes, color, AEtna Life & 
Casualty Co. 



"Road Check,"* 20 minutes, color, AEtna Life & 
Casualty Co. 

"Hit the Highways,"* 23 minutes, color, Allstate 
Enterprises. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans. 

BASIC REFERENCES 



AEtna Life and Casualty in consultation with Pepyne, 
Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna Drlvo trainer 
System, film sections as follows: "Blending in Traffic,' 
"Perfect Passing," "Expressway Excellence," "Road 
Check," "IPDE," and "Decision is Yours." 

Allstate Insurance Company. /A/Zstate Good Driver 
Trainer System, film booklet, "Hit the Highways." 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand- 
book for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 183-184. 

Anderson, William G. Learning to Drive: Skills, 
Concepts, and Strategies, pp. 131-135. 



Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 161-162, 
191-192, 204. 

McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, 
pp. 36-10 - 36-13. 

McKnight, A, James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis, Volume III: Instructional 
Objectives, pp. 104-106. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 



Halsey, Maxwell. Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 121, 186, 194, 
200, 367. 



North American Professional Driver Education 
Association. The Nev\/ Driver's Guide (Strasser/ 
Aaron), pp. 56-57, 61 . 



♦Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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Spsciai Vehicles 



The student should know how to react when there are special vehicles, including 
school and public transit buses, convoys, and emergency vehicles, in the vicinity. 

To be able to respond safely to special vehicles, including school and transit buses, vehicles in a 
convoy or procession, and emergency and police vehicles, the driver must know the state and local laws 
that- pertain to them. The high speed of ambulances, fire trucks, and other emergency vehicles may 
create hazardous traffic situations, as well as delays in the vehicles reaching the emergency scene, if 
drivers do not obey the law and grant .these vehicles the right of way. 

DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedures, hazards, and *aws that pertain to 
driving in the vicinity of special vehicles. 

Special vehicles include school buses, public transporation vehicles, emergency vehicles, and 
vehicles in a procession or convoy. When driving in areas where these types of vehicles are present, the 
driver should be extremely cautious, yielding the right-of-way as required by law or in the interest of 
safety. 

Reacting to School Bus and Emergency Vehicles 

When following or approaching a school bus, the driver should: 

Look for indications that the bus is preparing to stop. 

The bus driver will indicate he is preparing to stop by activating the flashing amber 
lights or the brake lights. 

Groups of children waiting at the roadside or signs designating a bus stop are further 
indications that the bus is preparing to stop. 

Slow down and come to a complete stop if the bus is coming to a stop in the roadway in 
either direction to load and unload passengers. 

Drivers are required by law to stop when the bus's flashing red lights and/or mechani* 
cai arm are activated, or when the bus door is open. 

Most stau^s waive this requirement when the school bus is on the other side of a road- 
Wcjy with a inedian divider (preventing the children from crossing the roadway). 

Remain stopped until the bus's signals have been turned off or the bus Proceeds and all 
(,hildren have cleared the traffic area. 

If an ambulanc.e, fire lru(k, police car, or other emergency vehicle is approaching from any 
direction, the driver should 

Pull ovpr to the (.urb or shoulder and slop. 
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Clear an intersection before stopping to avoid blocking it. 
Proceed when sure that all of the emergency vehicles have passed. 

When a siren is heard but the emergency vehicle is not visible, the driver should: 

Slow down and open the window to locate the direction of the siren. 
Stup and check left and right before proceeding through an intr ■^::tion. 

When a police vehicle with its signals on is following the driver, he should: 

Pull over to the right side of the roadway as soon as it is safe to do so, and stop. 

When approaching a vehicle with flashing red or yellow lights, the driver should: 

Slow down and prepare to stop if required. 

A distance of at least 500 feet should be maintained between the car and the 
emergency vehicle ahead. 

Other emergency vehicles, perhaps behind the car, should be anticipated. 

Watch the roadway beyond the emeryem^y vehicles for obstacles or disturbances, slow- 
moving or stopped vehicles, and officials and pedestrians on the scene. 

Reacting to a Convoy 

When encountering a funeral procession or other type of convoy, the driver should: 

Yield the right of way to all the vehicles in the convoy. 
Refrain from cutting into the line of procession. 

Approaching a Bus Stop 

When approaching a bus stop, the driver should: 

Watch for pedestrians approaching to board the vehicle. 

When the stopped bus is discharging passengers, stop before reaching the bus and remain 
stopped until the vehicle proceeds and all passengers have reached safety. 

INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 

The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 

CLASSROOM AIDS 

Type Source Title 

Chalkboard 
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School Buses 



FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SL IDES 



Simulator Films 



"IPDE."* color, AEtna Life & Casualty Co. 

"Road Check/'* 20 minutes, color, AEtna Life & 
Casualty Co. 



"Special Driving Techniques,"* 16 minutes, color, 
AEtna Life & Casualty Co. 

"Complex Traffic,"* 24 minutes, color, Allstate 
Enterprises. 



Emergency Vehicles 



Simulator Films 



"Blending in Traffic,"* 20 minutes, color, AEtna 
Life & Casualty Co. 

"Road Check,"* 20 minutes, color, AEtna Life & 
Casualty Co. 



"Drive in Revievv/,"* 27 minutes, color, Allstate 
Enterprises. 

"Intermediate Traffic,"* 22 minutes, color, Allstate 
Enterprises. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 

The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans. 

Emergency Vehicles/Processions or Convoys 

Basic References 



AEtna Life and Casualty Co. in consultation v\/ith 
Pepyne, Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna Drivo- 
trainer System, film sections as follows: "Blending 
in Traffic," and "Road Check." 

Allstate Insurance Company. Allstate Good Driver 
Trainer System, film booklets as follows: "Interme- 
diate Traffic" and "Drive in Review." 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand- 
book for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 114-115. 



Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 168-169, 
193-194. 

McKnight, A. James, and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions. 
pp. 36-14 - 36-17. 

McKnight, A. Jarnes and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis. Volume III: Instructional 
Objectives, pp. 108-110. 



Supplementary References 



Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car. pp. 211, 257. 

Glenn, Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, P. 166. 



Strasser, Marland K., Eales, John R., and Aaron, 
James E, Driver Education: Learning to Drive 
Defensively, p. 273. 



School and Public Transit Vehicles 



Basic References 



AEtna Life and Casualty Co. in consultation with 
Pepyne, Edward W. Teachers Manual: AEtna 
Drivo trainer System, film sections as follows:^ 
"Special Driving Techniques," "Road Check," 
and "IPDE." 



Allstate Insurance Company. Allstate Good Driver 
Trainer System, film booklet "Complex Traffic." 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand- 
book for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 184-185. 



*Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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Basic References (Continued) 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, p. 168. 

McKnight, A. James, and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, 
pp. 36-12, 36-14 - 36-17. 



McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis, Volume III: Instructional 
Objectives, pp. 108-110. 



Supplementary References 



Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car, pp. 21 1 , 321 . 

Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, p. 84. 



Pawlowski, Joseph G. and Johnson, Duane R. 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teachers Edition, pp. 123-127. 
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Negotiating Intersections 



The student should know how to approach and proceed through an intersection, 
with attention to traffic and traffic controls. 

To negotiate an intersection the driver must make decisions on speed, lane selection, and braking, 
all the while checking the surrounding traffic and watching for traffic signals placed at intersections to 
facilitate the flow of traffic. 



DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedures, hazards, and laws that pertain to 
negotiating intersections. 

Approaching Intersection 

In approaching an intersection the driver should: 

Decelerate gradually but not too early. 

Decelerating too early delays following traffic and could cause a rear-end collision 
when following drivers are not expecting the car to slow down. 

Decelerating too early may cause following drivers to become irritated and initiate an 
unsafe pass. 

Deceleration should begin early enough to permit the driver to avoid stopping in. the 
intersection or crosswalk, wh-ich is illegal in many states. 

Enter the correct lane as early as possible, but no later than 100 feet prior to the 
intersection. 

Some states require drivers to enter the correct lane no later than 100 feet before 
reaching the intersection. 

The car's position in relation to the lanes is a clue to other vehicles of the intentions 
of the driver. 

Signs generally provide drivers with lane information. 

Fdiiure to enter the correct lane soon enough to negotiate a desired turn safely is a 
primary cause of a significant number of accidents. 

If the driver is proceeding through the intersection, he should enter the center lane 
(unless otherwise directed) or the left of two lanes. 

Use of the center lane avoids conflict with right- and left-turning traffic. 
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If Ihe driver plans to make a righl lurn, he should enter Ihe far right lane (unless 
otherwise directed). 

If the driver plans to make a left turn, he should enter Ihe far left authorized lane 
(unless otherwise directed). 

Signal, if intending to turn, by hand or by activating the appropriate directional signal. 

Failure to signal or to provide adequate signal is a contributing factor in many 
accidents each year. 

The signal should be given as soon as possible without causing confusion and no later 
than 100 feet prior to the intersection, in accordance with the law prevailing in most 
states. 

Approaching and Traversing Intersection 

in approaching and traversing an intersection, the driver should: 

Observe the traffic controls or the traffic officer. 

When the traffic controls and the directions from the traffic officer conflict, the 
officer's directions should be followed. 

A stop sign requires the driver to come to a full stop, then proceed through the 
intersection only when he will not interfere with cross traffic. 

At most intersections stop or yield signs are opposite each other, but they may 
also be at right angles. 

Failure to honor a stop sign and/or yield sign to all cross traffic before 
proceeding past the stop sign is a major factor in a significant number of 
accidents each year. 

■The car's left door post creates a talind spot. Coming to a full stop permits 
approaching vehicles to emerge from behind the blind spot. 

A yield sign requires the driver to reduce speed and check cross traffic. He may 
proceed through the intersection only when he will not interfere with cross traffic. 

Failure to yield the right of way is the driver error thai most often causes 
accidents. 

A red traffic light requires the driver to stop until the light is green. He should not 
anticipate the green light by moving forward on the yellow light. 

Starting before the green light appears will interfere with cross traffic. Many 
traffic lights now use the yellow light only before the red light. 

In a significant number of accidents, impact occurs after the driver proceeds into 
the intersection through red or yellow lights. 

A green light or flashing yellow light permits the driver to enter the intersection after 
checking for cross traffic. 

An estimate of the length of time the prevailing light has been or should be made, if 
possible, so that a change in the light can be anticipated. 
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If the light changes from green to yellow, indicating generally that the red light will 
appear shortly, two options are open; 

The driver may decelerate and prepare to stop. 

He may proceed through the intersection if he cannot make a full stov Orior to 
the intersection, or if stopping short of the intersection will cause conflict with 
following vehicles. 

The first three seconds after the light changes are the-most dangerous. 

A flashing red light requires the driver to come to a complete stop before entering the 
intersection after checking for cross traffic. 

A green arrow warns the driver to proceed only in the direction indicated by the 
arrow. 

In approaching and traversing an intersection, the driver should also: 

Observe any vehicle approaching from the left. 

Looking for traffic from the left first is advisable since that traffic presents the greater 
threat by passing the car's path at a closer distance. 

If both the car and the vehicle are on major roads, the driver should observe the 
vehicle for indications of deceleration and should prepare to stop if the vehicle does 
not yield the right of way. The driver may yield the right of way if it will facilitate 
the flow of traffic. 

If the car is on a minor road, the driver should estimate the distance and speed of the 
approaching vehicle. If it is fast approaching the intersection,, the driver should prepare 
to stop and yield the right of way. If the vehicle is signaling for a right turn, the driver 
should decelerate and prepare to enter the intersection only after the vehicle has begun 
its turn. 

Observe any vehicle approaching from the right. 

Observing the path of any vehicle approaching from the right will help the driver to 
determine if he will have to make a forced stop. 

An estimate of the distance and speed of the approaching vehicle should be made. 

When the car and vehicle reach the intersection at the same time, the vehicle 
from the right is permitted, to continue since it is the first to clear the two 
vehicles' line of intersection. This rule applies only when there are no other 
traffic controls. 

Removing the foot from the accelerator and covering the brake pedal provide an extra 
margin of reaction time to respond to the driver who is not obeying the rules. Never 
assume the other driver will yield. 

If the vehicle is close and fast approaching the intersection, the driver should slow 
down or stop to permit the vehicle to clear the intersection. 

Drivers are more accurate in predicting the time that fast vehicles from the side 
will reach the intersection than for slow vehicles. 

Assurance of being able to get completely through the intersection without having to 
stop will help keep traffic flowing smoothly. 

Blocking traffic because of failure to con: ^ passage of the intersection is 
illegal in some cities. 
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Observe oncoming traffic. 

At uncontrolled intersections and those with four-way stops, the driver who first 
reaches and stops at the intersection is permitted to continue. 

Observing oncoming traffic will alert the driver to indications that a vehicle may turn 
left and will give him time to stop. 

Observe left-turning vehicles in the intersection to be prepared to stop if the vehicle does not 
complete the turn or to permit the vehicle to complete the turn. 

Observe traffic ahead. 

By observing the traffic ahead, the driver will be prepared to stop if the lead vehicle 
should stop suddenly. 

The driver should not enter the intersection unless the traffic ahead will permit him 
complete passage. 

Observe pedestrians. 

If pedestrians are near the corner, speed should be reduced and extra caution taken in 
forward motion. 

The driver must stop, if necessary, to avoid pedestrians in the street. 

When approaching and traversing an intersection, the driver^hould also: 

If vision is obscured, stop at the intersection, then edge forward slowly. 

A significant number of accidents occurs at intersections where vision is obstructed or 
limited by buildings, vegetation, or parked vehicles. 

Roadside features obscuring the driver's vision are clues to stop at intersections. 
If unable to enter the correct lane for turning, proceed to the next intersection. 
Stop before reaching the crosswalk to allow pedestrians to cross unhampered by the car. 
Proceeding Through Intersection 

In general, when proceeding through rin intersection, the driver should: 

Avoid route changes while he is in the intersection. 

When the signal for a turn is given, the turn should be completed. If no signal is given, 
a turn should not be made-because the maneuver will not be expected by other 
drivers. 

Loss of control of the car may result If a turn is made suddenly without prior 
deceleration. 

If a route change is necessary, it should be made at the next intersection with the 
appropriate signals being given. 

Avoid stopping in the intersection. 

Stops should be made m an intersection only when required by traffic. 
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When proceeding directly through the intersection, tho dnver should. 

Check cross traffic. 

More thcin 10 percent of thej collisions cii intf^fS<M tions could avoided if drivers 
checked cross traffic before trdvetsing ih(^ in tei section. 

Yield the right of way as required by law or for safety (Sec Approaching Intersection ). 

Observe traffic preparing to turn left. 

Left-turning vehicles may be given the right of wciy when traffic behind the turning 
vehicle is heavy and traffic behind the car is light. Yielding the right of way irnder 
these circunnstances generally facilitates traffic flow and may pr(»Vf;nl an impasse e.g., 
^ traffic ahead stopped by the vehicle attempting to turn left across uncorniiig traffic 

Wait until there is a gap of sufficient si/e to permit complete [lassage across the intersection. 

If a vehicle suddenly appears from the left ^A/hen the driver is traversing intfrsf^ctieKi, the; dnver 
should 

Accelerate rapidly to get out of the way, or swerve sharply to tiv^ ngiu lo rttdine ihn imp(K:t 
angle. 

A significant number of accidents could be avoided or the severity reduced if the 
driver of the car swerves right instead of braking and maintaining course. 

If a vehicle approaches rapidly from. the right when the driver is traversing thf3 intersection, the 
driver should; 

Accelerate rapidly to get out of the way. 

Stopping in the direct path of the vehicle should be avoided. Attempting to stop if the 
stop cannot be made before entermg the path of the vehicle should also be avoided. 

In turning right at the intersection, the driver should: 

Observe traffic controls as described above in Approaching and Traversing Intersection . 
Check cross traffic. 

A check to the left should be made to judge the distance from the nearest vehicle. 

When a line of traffic is approaching, a gap of sufficient si/e is required before 
proceeding. 

A check to the right should be made to see if there is a vehicle in the intended lane. 

Position the car for the turn so that it can clear the corner yet remain within the intended 
lane. 

The car should be close enough to the curb or parked vehicles to prevent a following 
vehicle from passing on the right. 

Complete the turn. 

The turn should be made by the hand-over-hand technique into the transit lane closest 
to the curb. 
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Shifting should bti avoided during the turn. 

Thf) turn should be shcirp enough to avoid encroaching on the left lane but not 
so sharp as to caust? th(' right rear whnel to cut the corner. 

A speed between 5-1 b miles per hour should be maintained unless traffic requires ri 
speed of less than 5 mi!f)s per hoLir. 

There should be a slight acceleration during the turn since excessive speed 
reduction during the turn interrupts the flow of traffic, causing delay and 
increasing the chance of a rear-end collision. 

In turning left at the intersection, the driver should: 

Observe traffic controls as described above in Approaching and Traversing Intersection. 



Check cross traffic from both directions. 

Wait for a sufficient gap in traffic from both the left and right to permit the turn to be 
made without danger. ■ 

Avoid pulling halfway into the intersection if it would interfere v/\/ith cross traffic. 

If there is no oncoming traffic, pull partially into the intersection and begin the turn before 
reaching the center of the cross street. 

The turn should be made into the far left lane in the direction of intended travel, 
then the car steered into appropriate lane for normal driving. 

If thfjre is oncoming traffic stopped at the intersection when the driver wishes to turn left, the 
driver should 

On a green arrow: 

Proceed to make the left turn across the path of oncoming traffic as indicated directly 
above for "no oncoming traffic/' 

Prepare to stop before turning left if the green arrow disappears. 

On an advanced green light: 

Turn across the path of oncoming traffic immediately after the light has turned green. 

"Advanced green" means that oncoming traffic is stopped during the initial 
portion of the green cycle. 

Check to make sure that oncoming traffic has not anticipated the green light. 

Oncoming traffic may have reacted to the end of the cross traffic's yellow cycle 
rather than waiting for the green light. 

Prepare to stop if oncoming traffic moves forward, indicating termination of the 
advanced period. 

On a delayed green light 

Wait until oncoming traffic has stopped, indicating the beginning of the delayed 
period. 

Turn left ricross the path of oncoming traffic. 
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If there is oncoming traffic approacfiing tfie intersection when the driver wishes to turn left, the 
driver should: 

Proceed through the intersection if this action does not impede the progress of oncoming 
traffic. 

If the oncoming traffic is close, proceed to the center of the intersection, remaining to the 
right of the center line with the wheels pointed straight ahead and the foot on the brako. 

Proceeding lo the center of the intersection allows the left turn to be completed more 
quickly when traffic permits. 

Keeping the wheels straight ahead instead of turned to the left, and keeping the foot 
on the brake prevent the car from being pushed into oncoming traffic if struck from 
behind. 

Wait until the oncoming traffic has traversed the intersection. 

Failure to yield to oncoming traffic prior to initiating a left turn at an intersection is a 
factor in a sigr^ificant number of accidents. 

Reassess oncoming traffic for an acceptable gap. 

The cross street to the left should be checked to make sure it is clear of pedestrians 
and vehicles. This prevents the driver being forced to stop into the line of oncoming 
traffic. 

If an oncoming vehicle is signaling a turn toward the driver's right when the driver wishes to turn 
left, he should: 

Proceed partially into the intersection and slop, remaining to the right of the center line 
with the wheels pointed straight ahead, the foot firmly on the brake. 

Observe the oncoming vehicle to verify the turn, because his signal for a left turn may be in 
error. 

Once the oncominq vehicle hac stopped or indicates his intention to stop, the driver should: 

Stop in advance of the oncoming vehicle, leaving sufficient heading lo complete the 
turn. 

Two left-turning vyiiicies should cross in front of one another rather than behind. 
This allows two lines of traffic lo complete turns without interfering with one 
another. 

Pause and observe any traffic passing to the right of the oncoming vehicle. 
If there is through traffic, the driver should yield to it. 
The cross street to the left should be checked for pedestrians or vehicles. 

If the oncoming vehicle is signaling a turn toward the driver's left when the driver wishes to make 
a left turn, the driver should: 

Proceed partially into the intersection and stop until the oncoming vehicle begins its turn. 

The oncoming vehicle's right turn signal may be in error, or the driver may change his 
mind. 

Turn left into the nearest left lane of the cross sireei, after the other vehicle firis c;urnpifcileu 
its turn. 
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The student should know the skills required for negotiating intersections and 
responding to traffic and traffic controls. 



Estimating When It Is Safe to Proceed 

When proceeding through an uncontrolled intersection and not having the right-of-way. the driver 
must be able to judge whether he can clear an intersection ahead of cross traffic. This judgment depends 
on his ability to (1) estimate the speed and distance of an oncoming vehicle(s) and the time that is 
available before the first vehicle arrives ("lag") or between two approaching vehicles ("gap"); and 
(2) estimate the amount of time needed to cross the intersection. 

Coordinating Speed and Directional Control 

The driver must also be able to coordinate speed and directional control activities with attempts to 
detect possible ha/ards when approaching or proceeding through an intersection. Coordination may not 
be -difficult to achieve in lightly travelled areas such nS residential areas, although the presence of 
children and animals still requires the driver to constantly c,can the environment while driving. In urban 
areas, coordination of surveillance and control activities is more demanding. 



LEARNING PROBLEMS 



The student should know the difficulties that may be experienced in learning to 
negotiate intersections. 



Noting/Responding to Traffic Controls 

A beginning driver may have a tendency not to notice, or may fail to respond to, traffic signs and 
signals at an intersection. This 'difficulty may occur at the start of on-street driving and continue 
through the later instructional period. When this problem occurs the instructor should note the 
acceleration-deceleration habits of the student on his approach to the intersection. If he appears to 
continue to accelerate beyond the point where he should begin to brake, the instructor should tell him 
immediately that a signal is coming up, then make sure the student responds accordingly. 

Determining Time and Space for Turn at Intersection 

One of the most dangerous learning problems for a new driver is determining whether he has 
enough time and space to make a left turn across the path of oncoming traffic. He may start the turn, 
then discover the gap is not large enough. The instructor should prevent this situation from occurring by 
emphasizing the importance of being certain the path is clear before he begins the turn. He may also 
encourage the student to tell him when it is safe to start turning, then do so with the instructor's 
approval. Practice in gap estimation may be provided by stopping at the corner and timing gaps between 
vehicles that pass. Generally, a 6-7 second gap will be required for a right turn and an 8-9 second gap 
for a left turn. 
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A beginning driver nnay have difficulty in knowing where to position the car for a turn at an 
intersection. This may be due to the lack of reference points in the center of the intersection. The result 
is that the new driver turns too early or too late. The instructor should tell the student imnnedlateiy 
that he turned early or late and have him practice until he knows what the position of the car should be 
in the intersection for the turn. 

Problems Related to Steering/Turning 

Learning problems associated with steering and turning may also apply to negotiating intersections. 
Excessive speed, rigid use of the hand-over-hand technique, and late recovery when turning should be 
anticipated when a student driver begins practice in approaching and proceeding through an intersection. 
A new driver may also have difficulty scanning ahead to observe traffic ahead, oncoming traffic, ^jnd 
cross traffic. He tends to look directly in front of the car. The instructor should caution the student to 
look along the intended path, whether it's a straight path or a turning path. 

INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 

The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 

CLASSROOM A/DS 
Type Source Title 

Chalkboard and traffic i 
situation board 

Chalkboard and traffic 
situation board for 
in-car use 

Handouts/pamphlets National Safety Council "Crossroads Crash" 

"Traffic Control Devices" 
data sheet 

FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SLIDES ' 

Classroom Visual Aids 



"Basic Intersection Maneuver," filmstrip, 35 frames, 
color. Ford Motor Co. 

"Intersection Maneuver - Right of Way," filmstrip, 
40 frames, color. Ford Motor Co. 

"Intersection Maneuver - Through Signal," filmstrip, 
15 frames, color. Ford Motor Co. 

"The Crossroads Crash," No. 5, Techniques of Defensive 
Film Series, 7-10 minutes, color. National Safety Council. 



"Intersection Safety," 10 minutes, color. National 
Safety Council. 

"Intersection Controls," filmstrip, 67 frames, b/w. General 
Motors Corp. 

"Where They Meet," 35 mm filmstrip, 14 minutes, color. 
Bureau of Safety. 
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Simulator Films 



"Blending in Traffic,"* 20 minutes, color. AEtna 
Life & Casualty Co. 

"Road Check/'* 20 minutes, color, AEtna Life & 
Casualty Co. 

"Special Driving Techniques."* 16 minutes, color, 
AElna Life & Casualty Co. 

"Traffic Strategy/'* 16 minutes, color, AEtna Life & 
Casualty Co. 



"The Art of Turning,"* 26 minutes, color, Allstate 
Enterprises. 

"Complex Traffic/** 24 minutes, color, Allstate 
Enterprises. 

"Moderate Traffic,"* 26 minutes, color, Allstate 
Enterprises. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that wil! 
provide materials for the development of lesson plans. 



BASIC REFERENCES 



AEtna Life and Casualty Co. in consultation with Pepyne, 
Edward W. Teacher's Manual- AEtna Dnvotrainer System. 
film s@:tions as follows: "Blending in Traffic," "Traffic 
Strategy/' "Special Driving Techniques," "Road Check," 
"IPDE," and "Separating and Compromising Risks." 

Allstate Insurance Company. >:^//sfafe Good Driver Trainer 
System, film booklets as follows: "The Art of Turning/' 
"Moderate Traffic/* and "Complex Traffic." 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Handbook 
for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 115,1 78-1 81 . 

Anderson, William G. Learning to Drive: Skills. Concepts, 
and Strategies, pp. 139-143. 149-151. 

Anderson, WiHiaTv G. Teacher's /[Manual for Learning to 
Drive, pp. 49-52. 



Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 162-165, 
226-227, 233, 262-265. 

. McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver Education 
Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, pp. 41-0 -41-9. 

McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver Education 
Task Analysis Volume III: Instructional Objectives, 
pp. 112-118. 

Quane W. Laurance, Utilizing the /[Multiple Car Driving 
Range, pp. 9, 12, 27, ■29-30, 32. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 



Automotive Safety Foundation. A Resource Curriculum 
In Driver and Traffic Safety Education, pp. 55-56. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
/Wa/? and the Motor Car, pp. 205-206, 252, 268-269. 

Glenn. Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, pp. 163-165, 
251-254. 

Halsey. Maxwell. Kaywood. Richard, and Meyerhoff. 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 63-66, 126-131. 



North American Professional Driver Education Asso- 
ciation. The New Driver's Guide (Strasser/Aaron), 
pp. 28-29. 

Pawiowski. Joseph G. and Johnson. Duane R. 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, pp. 120-121. 

Strasser. Marland K.. Eales. John R.. and Aaron. 
James E. Driver Education: Learning to Drive 
Defensively, p. 181. 



'Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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Traffic Circles 



In negotiating traffic circles, the student should select the correct lane and observe 
the path of other vehicles so that he does not impede traffic. 

Traffic circles are designed to expedite traffic at points where several roadways converge. Such a 
situation is characteristic primarily of older roadway systems and traffic circles are found primarily in 
the East. Beginning drivers at first may find them confusing until they learn the traffic patterns and are 
able to ludge gap or lag while maintaining steering control and observing traffic carefully. Not knowing 
which lane to be in may create a bottleneck which defeats the purpose of a traffic circle. 



DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedures and regulations for netotiating 
traffic circles. 

Negotiating Traffic Circles 

In negotiating a traffic circle the driver should: 

Enter the circle in a counterclockwise direction, yielding to vehicles already in the circle. 

If vehicles already in t}ie circle are unable to continue or exit freely, the flow around 
the circle will be obstructed. 

Traffic circles are designed to slow down traffic and keep all traffic moving to the 
right of the circle. 

The outside lane of the traffic circle should be used by drivers traveling less than 
halfway around the circle. 

The inside lane should be used by drivers traveling more than halfway around the 
circle. 

Leave the traffic circle by the outside lane, entering this lane in advance of exit. 

Traffic must be watched carefully during the maneuver to get into the exit lane. 

The student should know the skills required for negotiating traffic circles. 

Coordinating Surveillance, Steering, and Speed Control 

Negotiating traffic circles is a difficult maneuver because the driver must concentrate on several 
tasks simultaneously. While watching for other traffic leaving the circle, the driver who intends to enter 
the circle must also give attention to steering and speed control. He must also be able to judge "gap" or 
lag as in a right-hand turn, i-ie rrequenuy rnay fidve lu bm uiiuuyn tratno movo ...^.^^ 
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outside of the circle. The judgment of gaps at this point resennbles nnore the lane change or on-rarnp 
problem in that it must be done over the shoulder or through a mirror while attending to the path 
ah Odd. 

Whcjn lotivincj the circle the driver again must judge when it is safe, coordinating steering and speed 
canirul while observing traffic entering the circle. 

LEARNING PROBLEIVIS 

The student should know the difficulties that may be experienced in learning to 
negotiate traffic ctrdts. 

Coordinating Surveillsir^ce. Steering, and Speed Control Activities 

Student drivers can be expected to have difficulty entering, maneuvering within, and leaving traffic 
circles becduse ihey must concentrate on several tasks simultaneously. Traffic mix exercises on a 
ntultiple car driving facility should be used to provide student drivers with practice in coordinating 
steering nnd speed control activities with the surveillance activities required for safely negotiating traffic 
circles. During on street instruction the instructor should use verbal cues to aid students, gradually 
witlidruwint) tfie cues as they become more proficient. 

Lane Selection 

Student drivers frequently select the improper lane in a traffic circle, particularly when they wish 
to ledve thii cif<lcj. In attempting to overcome that problem an instructor should demonstrate negotiating 
cj tftiffic ( iff ic, lonunenting on the procedures during the course of the demonstration. When students 
pr.il !i(t; tf)() fnaruajvjM the instructor should provide verbal cues, reducing the frequency of the cues as 
\Hi\ lor rnaiH o improves, 

INSTRUnTlONAL AIDS 

The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement ciassroom instruction. 



CLASSROOM AIDS 
Type Source Title 

ChalkbOcircJ and traffic 
Situation board 

ChulkboHf d or traffic 
sjtuation board for 
JM Ciir use 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS 



Part in . Traffic Circles 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans. 



BASIC REFERENCES 



Mc Knight, A. James, and Adams, Bert B. Driver Education Quane, W. La u ranee, Utifi/ing the Multifile Car Driving 
Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, pp. 41-14 - 41-15. Range, pp. 15, 18-19, 36-37, 72. 

McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver Education 
Task Analysis Volume III: Instructional Objectives, 
pp. 1 26-1 27. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCE 



Srody, Leon and Stack, Herbert J, Highway Safety and 
Driver Education, p. 132. 
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Part lii - On-Ramps 



On-Ramps 



The student should know the importance of the on-ramp as a characteristic of the 
freeway system. 

At each freeway or limited access interchange an access or on-ramp Is provided to permit the 
driver to enter the main roadway at minimum risk. The beginning driver should learn to take advantage 
of the strategy of the on-ramp, which is designed to meet the special demands of the freeway system. 



DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedure and hazards that pertain to the use 
of on-ramps. 

While on-ramps are less dangerous than off-ramps, they still account for about 5 percent of all 
freeway accidents. Most jdangerous are ramps without acceleration lanes and those entering on the left 
side speed lane. 

Approaching and Entering On-Ramp 

ln»approaching and entering an on-ramp, the driver should: 

Look for "wrong way" and "do not enter" signs prohibiting entry on the ramp. 

Many fatalities occur each year because of wrong way driving on freeway ramps. 

Observe the posted speed limit, checking for signs to reduce speed or to yield to other 
vehicles. 

When entrance speeds are high and where acceleration lanes are short, on-ramps will 
have a high accident rate. 

Observe the general configuration of the on-ramp/main roadway to determine the following: 

Whether the on-ramp feeds into the right side or left side of the main roadway. 

Whether there is an acceleration lane at the end of the on-ramp. 

Whether any off-ramps or deceleration lanes cross over or share continuing portions of 
^ the on-ramp. 

Whether the configuration of the on-ramp/main roadway affects the available merging 
distance and probable merging pattern. 

Survey traffic on the main roadway by looking over the left shoulder if entering the main 
roadway from the right, and over the right shoulder if entering the main roadway from the 
left. 

Using the mirrors to check on traffic will give the driver further assurance on traffic 
conditions. 
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part 111 - Driving Tasks 

Before attempting to merge, check the location and speeds of lead vehicles on the on-ramp 
or acceleration lane. 

Make initial adjustment In sp-ed, based on traffic and configuration of the ramp and main 
roadway. 

If'no traffic is present, continue on the on-ramp and enter the main roadway. 

When traffic is present, prepare to merge by using the on-ramp tQ. accelerate to the speed of 
traffic on the main roadway if possible, checking the traffic ahead on the ramp and being 
prepared to stop or slow down if necessary, 

Wnen acceleration lanes are short, drivers tend to stop at the end of them rather than 
using them for acceleration. Thus, on-ramps with minimum acceleration lanes are more 
dangerous than those with longer acceleration lanes. 

Select a gap in the traffic that will permit the car to merge without interfering with the 
progress of other vehicles. 

If no gap is visible, watch the ramp ahead and the main roadway. He should stop before 
reaching the end of the on-ramp if it appears it will be necessary to wait for a gap. This will 
allow room for acceleration. 

Long Entrance Ramp (Acceleration Lane) 

When driving on an acceleration lane that continues as an off-ranrp for the main roadway traffic, 
the driver should watch carefully for vehicles leaving the main roadway and crossing over and merging 
onto the acceleration lane. In preparing to merge, the driver should: 

Use the acceleration lane lo riiaich the speed of the traffic on the main roadway. 
Check traffic ahead on the acceleration lane. 

If it IS pratiticdl, the vehicles ahead should be allowed to leave the accolerarion lane 
before the driver attempts to merge onto the roadway. 

Chprk traffic on the main roadway through mirrors and by glancing over both shoulders when 
""parallel to the main roadway. 

Select a gap that will permit rhe car to merge onta the main roadway without interferifig 
with the progress of other vehicles. 

If no gap is visible, hesitate on the beginning portion of the acceleration lane, if necessary, 
to await an acceptable gap. 

The car should not be stopped on the acceleration lane. 
Signal his intention to enter the main roadway. 

If a portion of the acceleration lane also serves as s deceleration lane for an off-ramp, 
the signal should be made when the driver reaches the common portion of the lane. 

If it is not possible to merge safely the driver should continue on the deceler^ition lane 
and exit. 

Enter the main roadway, observing the lead vehicle and the gap through the side window 
and following vehicles through mirrors. 

Minor adjustments in speed may have to be made. 

Steer the car smoothly into the adjacent lane of the main roadway. 
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Part til - On-Ramps 

Merging With Main Roadway Traffic 

When approaching and entering the main roadway, the driver should: 

Adopt a speed that allows the car to reach the main roadway coincident with the gap. 

Recheck the traffic on the main roadway and on the ramp. 

Signal his intention to merge onto the main roadway. 

The signal should be made early enough so that traffic on the main roadway can swing 
into the adjacent lane, if it is empty, to perm'^ the driver to enter. 

Permit the vehicle ahead to leave the ramp, if practical, before attempting to enter the main 
roadway. 

Observe the lead vehicle and the gap through the side window and the following vehicles 
through the mirrors. 

Drive within the borders, pavement markings, or curbings that divide the entrance ramp from 
the main roadway. 

Guide the car into the adjacent lane of the main roadway, adjusting speed as necessary. 

The student should know the skills required for entering the main roadway from 
an on-ramp. 

Estimating Speed and Distance of Rear Approaching Vehicles 

The driver must be able to determine when it is safe to enter the main roadway from an entrance 
ramp. This is a perceptual skill based upon the driyer's estimates of the speed and distance of rear 
approaching vehicles on the main roadway. These estimates are utilized in making judgments on the time 
that is available before the first car arrives ("lag") or between two rear approaching vehicles ("gap") on 
the main roadway. 

Coordinating Surveillance and Steering Activities 

The driver must also possess skill in coordinating steering and surveillance activities: On both long 
and short on-ramps the driver must check traffic on the main roadway while travelling down the ramp. 
At the same time, he must be able to maintain the proper path on the ramp.. 

LEARNING PROBLEMS 

The student should know the difficulties that may be experienced in learning to 
enter the main roadway from an on-ramp. 

Selecting Gap 

A new driver generally tends to be overcautious in selecting the moment to enter main roadway 
traffic from an entrance ramp. The instructor should give verbal cm-^s to the student driver to enter the 
roadway. He should also explain terms or concepts such as "lag," "gap," and "accelerative capability" to 
the driver and the relationship of each to entering the main roadway safely. 

A few student drivers may not be cautious enough and may atlempt to enter the roadway when it 

is unsafe. The instructor should cue such students to "brake" immediately. The procedures and concepts 

associated with entering traffic should be reviewed. 

1 
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Pan HI - Driving Tasks 

Stopping When Ramp is Short 



A beqinniny driver tends lo want to stop before entering thd main roadway when the entrance is 
short. The instructor should remind student drivers that reducing speed excessively or slopping on an 
on-rarnp is dangerous for two reasons the risk of the vehicle following hitting the car from the rear, and 
length of time required to accelerate from a stopped position or very slow speed to the normal highway 
speed. The student must learn to use the lane for acceleration so that he can merge smoothly onto the 
main roadway. 



INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 



The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 



CLASSROOM AIDS 
Type Source Title 



Chalkboard and traffic 
situation board 

Chalkboard or traffic 
situation board for 
in-car use 



FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SLIDES 



Classroom Visual Aids 



"Freeway Driving is Different,"* 14'/? minutes, color, 
American Automobile Association. 

"Freeway Drtving Tactics,"' 16 minutes, color, 
Cnarles Cahill Associates, Inc. 

"Freeway Maneuver No, 1 — Entering the Freeway,'" 
filmstrip, 23 frames, color, Ford Motor Company. 



"Jet Age Driving & Behind the Scenes,"" 2 films - 
one reel, 17 and 20 minutes, color. Modern Talking 
Pictures Service, Inc. 

"Multiple Lane Traffic," 1 6 minutes, b/w, Progressive 
Pictures, 



Simulator Films 

"Drive in Review," 27 minutes, color, Allstate Enterprises. "Expressway Excellence,"* 17 minutes, color, Aetna 

Life & Casualty Co. 

"Expressways are Different,"* 24 minutes, color. 
Allstate Enterprises. 



•Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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Part III • On-Ramps 

RESOURCE MATERIALS 

The student should know the basic texts, periodicals and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans. 



BASIC REFERENCES 



AEtna Life and Casualty in consultation with Pepyne, 
Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna Drivotrainer System, 
film section "Expressway Excellence." 

Allstate Insurance Company. Allstate Good Driver Trainer 
System, film booklets as follows: "Expressways are 
Different," and "Drive in Review." 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Handbook 
for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 191, 195-197. 

Anderson, William G. Laboratory Manual for Learning 
to Drive, p. 25. 

Anderson, William G. Learning to Drive: Skills, Concepts, 
and Strategies. 



Anderson, William G. Teacher's Manual for Learning to 
Drive, p. 49-52. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 218-219, 222. 

McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver Education 
Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, pp. 42-0 • 42-6. 

McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver Education 
Task Analysis Volume III: Instructional Objectives. 
pp. 128-131. 

Quane, W. Laura nee, Utilizing the Multiple Car Driving 
Range, pp. 15, 18-19, 36-37, 72. 



SUPPL EM E NT A R Y REFERENCES 



Aaron, James E. and Strasser, Marland K. Driver and Traffic 
Traffic Safety Education: Content, Methods and 
Organization, p. 239. 

Automotive Safety Foundation. /4 Resource Curriculum 
in Driver and Traffic Safety Education, p. 52. 

Glenn, Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, p. 213. 

Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhorf, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 220-221, 233. 



North American Professional Driver Education Asso- 
ciation. The New Driver's Guide (Strasser/Aaronj , 
P. 62. 

Pawlowski, Joseph G. and Johnson, Duane R. 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, pp. 118, 140. 

Strasser, Marland K., Eales, John R., and Aaron, 
James Driver Education: Learning to Drive 
Defensively, p. 287. 
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Part II I - Off-Ramps 



Off-Ramps 



The student should know the importance of the off-ramp as a characteristic 
of the freeway system. 

Before a driver gets on the freeway, he should know his route, including the exit he must use to 
reach his destination. Missing the desired exit may cause delays in the driver's journey or force him to 
take risks^or make illegal turns to correct the error. Off-ramps are designed for the safety of drivers 
wishing to leave the main roadway and for the continuance of the flow of traffic on the main roadway 
without interruption. They are less difficult to negotiate than an on-ramp, but are more hazardous 
because drivers exit a limited access highway at a higher rate of speed than they enter it. 

DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedures and hazards that pertain to the use 
of off-ramps for leaving the main roadway. 

Preparing to Leave Main Roadway 

The design of freeway exits is often complex. The directions of the exits may vary fnarkedly frofn 
what the driver may expect. In preparing to leave the main roadway on an off-ramp, the driver should; 

Watch for signs indicating the distance to and location of the desired exit. 

Move well in advance into the lane that leads to the exit. 

Watch for a deceleration lane. 

Approachiny and Entering Off-Ramp 

When approaching and entering the off-ramp, the driver should: 
Signal his intention to turn onto the off-ramp. 
Look for posted signs indicating off-ramp speed limits. 
Guide the car smoothly onto the off-ramp. 

When a deceleration lane is not provided, the driver should; 

Slow down on the roadway, but no more than necessary to reach a safe speed for entering 
the of-f-ramp. 

Slowing down on the main roadway is a major cause of all freeway exit au, iden is. It is 
particularly critical in the case of left-hand exits owing to faster speeds in the left lane 
and the failure of drivers to expect deceleration in that lane. 

Check for roadway entrcjnf:es near the off ramp, watching for vehicle: merging into and 
diverging out of the roadway and adjusting speed to accommodate the entering traffic. 
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Part in - Driving Tasks 

When a deceleration lane is provided, the driver should: 

Move into this lane as soon as it is safe to do so. 

Moving into^the deceleration lane as soon as possible after the onset of this lane 
reduces the need to decelerate on the main roadway and precludes the necessity for 
cutting in front of the vehicle already present in the deceleration lane. 

Begin deceleration after moving into the deceleration lane. 

Slowing down on the main roadway is a major cause of all freeway exit accidents. It is 
particularly critical in the case of left-hand exits, owing to faster speeds in the left lane 
and the failure of drivers to expect deceleration in that lane. 

Glance at speedometer to ensure appropriate deceleration prior to entering the off-ramp. 

While off-ramps with large turning radii and long deceleration lengths are the safest, 
those with medium turning radii are the most dangerous, due possibly to the failure of 
the driver to perceive the danger as greatly as in an off-ramp with a short radius curve. 

When the deceleration lane is also a part of the acceleration lane for vehicles entering the 
roadway, watch for vehicles entering the lane and adjust speed to accommodate entering 
traffic. 

Driving on Off-Ramp 

When driving on the off-ramp, the driver should: 
Observe speed limit signs. 

Observe the general configuration of the interchange. 

Drive in the center of the off-ramp lane, staying clear of any barriers. 

Nearly three-fourths of all ramp fixed-object accidents occur on off or exit ramps. 

Observe signs on cross roadways that give information on alternate destinaliui's 

The design of freeway exits is often sufficiently complex that the points and directions 
of exits vary markedly from expectation. Avoiding an incorrect exit or use of an 
entrance requires close attention to signs. 

Make sure he slows down to a safe speed. 

Watch for traffic, as he nears the end of the off-ramp, that may be stopped or waiting in 
line at the end of the ramp. 

Slow down and prepare to stop when nearing the end of the off-ramp. 

The student should know the skills required for using an off-ramp to leave the 
main roadway. 

Estimating Ramp Speed 

The driver must be able to judge from the length and curvature of the ramp the maximum speed 
at which he may safely Rnter the off-ramp without obstructing following traffic. When he has entered 
the off-ramp, he must be able to judge from the rate of curvature how much more he must slow down 
before entering the curve. It may be necessary to slow down very abruptly if the ramp is short and if it 
curves sharply. 
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Part III • Off-Ramps 

LEARNING PROBLEMS 

The student should know the difficulties that may be experienced in learning to 
use an off-ramp to leave the main roadway. 

Speed Adjustment 

Beginning drivers may experience some difficulty in determining when to adjust car speed when 
leaving the mair) roadway. Some students may slow down on the main roadway long before it is 
necessary and, consequently, impede traffic flow. Others may not slow down soon enough on the 
roadway or on the off-ramp creating a hazard to themselves and others in the vicinity. In either case the 
instructor should give the student driver a verbal cue and review the procedures for leaving the roadway 
on an off-ramp with and without a deceleration lane. 

Estimating Ramp Speed 

In addition to determining when to reduce speed, beginning drivers may have difficulty in 
estimating the maximum speed at which he may enter the ramp safely without obstructing traffic to the 
rear. Many off-ramps have posted exit speeds. The task of estimating the maximum speed in such cases 
is eliminated. At other times heavy traffic ahead on the ramp will cue the driver to slow down. 

INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS - ' ^ 

The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 

CLASSROOM AIDS 
Type Source Title 

Chalkboard and traffic 
situation board 

Chalkboard or traffic 
situation board for 
in-car use 

FIL MS/FILMSTR IPS/SL IDES 

Classroom Visual Aids 



"Freeway Driving is Different,"* 14/3 minutes, color 
or b/w, American Automobile Association. 

"Freeway Driving Tactics,"* 16 minutes, b/w, Charles 
Cahill Associates, Inc. 

"Ftaeway Maneuver No. 4, Leaving the Freeway/'* 
filmstrip, 21 frames, color, Ford Motor Company. 



"Jet Age Driving and Behind the Scenes,"* 2 films ♦ one 
reel, 17 and 20 minutes, color. Modern Talking 
Pictures Service, Inc. 

"Multiple Lane Traffic,"* 16 minutes, Progressive 
Pictures. 



•Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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Part III - Driving Tasks 
Simulator Films 

"Drive In Review," 27 minutes, color, Allstate Enterprises. "Expressway Excellence,"* 17 minutes, color, 

AEtna Life & Casualty Co. 

"Expressways are Different,"* 24 minutes, color, 
Allstate Enterprises. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans. 



BASIC REFERENCES 



AEtna Life and Casualty Co. in consultation with Pepyne, 
Edward W. Teacher's. Manual: AEtna Drivotrainer System, 
film section, "Expressway Excellence." 

Allstate Insurance Company. Allstate Good Driver Trainer 
System, film booklets as follows: "Expressways are 
Different" and "Drive in Review." 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Handbooi; 
for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 191, 206. 

Anderson, VVilliam G. Laboratory Manual for Learning 
to Drive, p. 25. 

Anderson, William G. Learning to Drive: Skills. Concepts, 
and Strategies, pp. 197-199. 



Anderson, William G. Teacher's Manual for Learning to 
Drive, pp. 49-52. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, p. 222. 

McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver Education 
Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, pp. 42-6 - 42-10. 

McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver Education 
Task Analysis Volume III: Instructional Objectives. 
pp. 1 32-1 34. 

Quane, W. Laura nee. Utilizing the Multiple Car Driving 
Range, pp. 15, 18-1 9, 36-.37, 72. 



SUPPL EM EN TARY REFERENCES 



Aaron, James E. and Strasser, Marland K. Driver and 
Traffic Safety Education: Content. Methods and 
Organization, p. 239. 

Automotive Safety Foundation. A Resource Curriculum 
in Driver and Traffic Safety Education, p, 52. 

Glenn, Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, pp. 218-219. 

Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 230-232, 236. 



North American Professional Driver Education Asso- 
ciation. The New Driver's Guide (Strasser/Aaron), 
p. 63. 

Pawlowski, Joseph G. and Johnson, Duane R. 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, pp. 140, 148. 

Strasser, Marland K., Eales, John R., and Aaron, 
James E. Driver Education: Learning to Drive 
Defensively, p. 288. 



*Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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Part Hi • Hills 



Hills 



The student should be able to downshift, brake, and accelerate correctly to 
maintain sufficient speed control when negotiating hills. 

The limitations to visibility on a hill, the possibility of stalling behind slow-moving vehicles, and 
the danger of brakes fading or burning out on a steep downgrade, make hills a dangerous factor in the 
driving environment. The driver must learn how to control his speed on upgrades and downgrades by 
proper use of the accelerator and brake pedals and the gearshift lever. 

DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedures, hazards, and laws that pertain to 
negotiating hills safely. 



Approaching Uogrades 

When approaching an upgrade, the driver should: 

Check following traffic for trucks or heavy vehicles approaching the upgrade at exces- 
sive speed. 

Accelerate slightly if the car is underpowered in relation to the grade. 

Selecl the appropriate lane-the far right lane or auxiliary climbing lane, if there is one, If 
the car is underpowered or will be operating at a low speed. 

Negotiating Upgrades 

In negotiation an upgrade, the driver should: 

Maintain a constant speed by applying sufficient pressure to the accelerator pedal. 

Shift 10 a lower gear (downshift) or move the selector lever from drive to low if slow-moving 
vehicles are observed ahead on a long or steep upgrade. 

Trucks generally must downshift near the crest of hills or long grades, which reduces 
their speed markedly. 

Shilling to a lower gear increases the pulling power of the engine, thereby preventing 
the car from vibrating and/or stalling. 

Watch for signs that the car is overheating, especially on long, steep upgrades. 

Downshifting causes the fan to turn at a higher speed, drawing in more air through the 
radiator. 

Downshifting and/or turning on the heater mc)y alleviate 'this problerri. Turning on the 
heater helps dissipate the heat in the radiator by cycling the radiator coolant through 
thfi car's hoaior unit. 

•J 
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Approaching Crests 

When approaching a crest, the driver should: 

Decelerate slightly to compensate for limited sight distance and fur an anticipated increase in 
speed upon cresting. 

Failure to reduce speed to compensate for limited sight distance upon cresting a hill is 
a significant factor in many accidents. 

When approaching a crest on a narrow roadway, the driver should 
Keep far to the right. 

Sound the horn to alert oncoming vehicles. 

Approaching Downgrades 

*When approaching a downgrade, the driver should: 

Look for signs indicating the length and/or grade of the downgrade. 

Test the brakes, the grade is long and/or steep. 

In case of brake failure, preparation can be made for slowing down or leaving the 
roadway before starting down the grade. 

Shift into lower gear before starting down a long, steep downgrade. 

The additional braking power provided by the engine in low gear reduces wear on the 
brakes. Riding the brakes builds up intense heat which is damaging to both brakes and 
tires. 

Decelerate prior to starting down a steep downgrade. 

If too much velocity is attained, it may be impossible to decelerate on the downgrade. 

Negotiating Downgrades 

When negotiating a downgrade, the driver should 

Check the rearview mirror periodically to determine whether vehicles behind may be 
accelerating excessively. 

Maintain a constant speed by reducing accelerator pressure, applying the brakes partially, 
throughout the descent, if necessary , or shifting into a lower gear. 

To control speed [he car must be kept in gear and not permitted to coast. 

Yield the right-of-way when meeting a vehicle if the downgrade is narrcjw, by backing into a 
safe turnout, if necessary, and allowing the vehicle to continue. It is easier to control a car 
when backing up than when backing down. 

Approaching Bottom of Downgrade 

When approaching the bottom of a downgrade, the driver should 
Shift back into normal driving range. 
Resume normal driving speed. 
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Part III - Hills 

The student should know the skills required for negotiating hills safely. 
Determining When to Downshift 

The driver must be able to judge, from the car's responsiveness and from the engine's sound and 
vibration, when to downshift when climbing a hilL If the car appears to lose.^gccelerative power while 
climbing a hill, or if it vibrates or indicates it may stall, the driver should downshift. 

LEARNING PROBLEMS 

The student should know the difficulties that may be experienced in learning to 
negotiate hills. 

Determining When to Downshift 

A beginning driver in a manual shift car may have difficulty in determining when to downshift 
(shift to a lower gear) on hills. He should be aware of the fact that downshifting increases the pulling 
power of the engine on an upgrade and provides the braking power of the engine on a downgrade. 

When the car is negotiating a long, steep upgrade or when it is behind slow-moving vehicles, it may 
vibrate or appear about to stalL Downshifting will give the engine more power and prevent stalling and 
vibration. The student must learn to time the downshift before the engine does stall. - 

Downshifting for descending a hill eliminates the need to apply constant brake pressure which 
could cause the brakes to burn out. The instructor should make sure the student learns to downshift for 
a downgrade before starting down the hill. 

Observing Rear Approaching Traffic 

The beginning driver may tend to concentrate on speed control and devote too little attention to 
traffic approaching from the rear. When negotiating downgrades and approaching upgrades he should 
periodically check the rear view, mirror to see if vehicles behind him are accelerating excessively. 
Students neglecting surveillance activities should be reminded of their errors. 

Other Common Problems 

Failure to maintain constant speed when negotiating grades. 

Failure to reduce speed sufficiently on approach to the crest to compensate far limited sight 
distance and for an anticipated increase in speed. 

Improper lane selection and/or position when negotiating grades. 
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Part III - Driving Tasks 

INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 



The student should know the Instructional aids that can be secured or 
constructed to supplement classroom instruction. 



Type 



CLASSROOM AIDS 
Source 



Title 



Chalkboard and traffic 
situation board 

Chalkboard or traffic 
situation board for 
in-car use 



FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SLIDES 



Simulator Films 



"Safe Highway Driving,"* 16 minutes, color, AEtna 
Life & Casualty Co. 



"Shift for Yourself/'* 26 minutes, color, Allstate 
Enterprises. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will 
provide material for the development of lesson plans. 



BASIC REFERENCES 



AEtna Life and Casualty Co in consultation with Pepyne, 
Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna Dhvotratner System, 
film section "Highway Driving." 

Allstate Insurance Company. Allstate Good Driver Trainer 
System, film booklets as follows: "Hit the Highways," 
and "Shift for Yourself." 

American Automobile Association. Practice Driving Guide 
for Use with Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 21-22, 36. 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Handbook 
for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 166-168, 230, 397-400. 



Anderson, William G. Learning to Drive: Skills, Concepts, 
and Strategies, pp. 1 73-1 77. 

Anderson, William G. Teacher's Manual for Learning to 
Drive, pp. 49-52. 

McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver Education 
Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, pp. 43-0 - 43-3. 

McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver Education 
Task Analysis Volume III: Instructional Objectives, 
pp. 136-138. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 



Brody, Leon and Stack, Herbert J. Highway Safety 
and Driver Education, pp. 232-236, 260-262. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car, pp. 195-196. 

Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 125, 190-191. 



North American Professional Driver Education Asso- 
ciation. The New Driver's Guide (Strasser/Aaron), 
p. 61. 

Pawlowski, Joseph G. and Johnson, Duane R. 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, pp. 136-137, 
165-166. 



* Although total length of the visual md is listed, only segments of it penain specif. cally to The instructional objective. 
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Curves 



The student should be able to negotiate a curve safely and comfortably. 

There are four factors a driver should consider when negotiating a curve: speed of the car, sharp- 
ness of the curve, side slope of' the roadway, and road and lire conditions. Taking a curve loo fast not 
only produces some physical discomfort to the driver because of the lateral acceleration; the excessive 
speed also may swing the car into an oncoming lane or cause the car to leave the roadway entirely. 

DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedures and hazards that pertain to the safe, 
comfortable negotiation of highway curves. 



Watching for Approaching Curves 

A significant number of accidents occur each year because drivers are not aware of an approaching 
curve until it is too late to react appropriately. At all times the driver should watch the road ahead for 
indications of a curve and observe the roadside for signs warning of approaching curves. 

Approaching a Curve 

In approaching a curve, the driver should; 

Adhere to the posted speed. 

Excessive speed while entering a curve is a significant factor in many accidents. 

Posted speed limits for curves are generally close to the maximum safe and comfort- 
able speed. The posted speed is usually lower than the normal speed limit because of 
reduced sight distance and the effects of inertia. 

If the limit is not posted, estimate a safe speed from the degree of curvature and banking. 

Adcipting speed to unposted curves requires the driver to judge what the safe speed will 
be by looking at the curve's bank and sharpness and making a mental comparison of 
these two factors with those of other curves he has negotiated. When he is into the 
curve and "feels" his body being "lugged" or he "feels" he is being pulled from the 
seat, he should recogni/e that his speed is loo great and should adjust the speed 
immediately. 

Verify the speed by checking the speedometer. 

Continued high speeds make it difficult to estimate reduced speed accurately. 
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Part III - Driving Tasks 



It is important that any deceleration be completed before entering the curve, for the 
following reasons 

(1) If the car enters a curve at high speed, the rear end will tend to swing out 
and the front end will cease to respond to steering, (2) acceleration, together 
with braking hard enough to lock the wheels, will cause the car to run off the 
road in a straight line; (3) hard braking increases the chance of a skid. 

Driving Through a Curve 

In driving through a curve, the driver should: 

Look well ahead of the turning path. 

Looking ahead enhances the smoothness of the turn on the curve. 

The driver's fixation point remains between the center line and the right shoulder, 
regardless of the curve's direction. 

Maintain the correct position in the lane. 

Unless the driver continuously steers to maintain lane position, centrifugal force will 
pull the car to the outside of the curve. 

Failure to maintain the proper lane while negotiating a curve is a factor in a significant 
number of accidents. 

Maintain velocity through the curve by keeping pressure on the accelerator. 

Maintaining velocity or slight acceleration through a curve reduces the chances of 
skidding. 

Adjust his speed to the curvature as necessary. 

If the rate of curvature is greater than the driver anticipated, speed should be reduced 
by releasing the accelerator and applying the brakes lightly, if necessary. 

The best and safest procedure is to refrain from using the accelerator and brake and 
concentrate on steering to keep all the wheels on the paved surface. 

The lateral force which develops in a curve is the primary criterion for the choice of 
speed. 

Reduce speed, when visibility is obscured by vegetation or darkness, to keep braking distance 
within sight distance. 

The accident rate where sight distance is short is over twice that where sight distance is 
not limited. 

Leaving Curve 

When leaving the curve and approaching the straightaway, the driver should: 

Permit the car to drift toward the outside of the roadwcjy^ to relieve stress on the car. 
Accelerate to the original or posted speed. 
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Part in - Curves 

The student should know the skills required for negotiating highway curves. 
Determining Speed 

The driver musr be cible to judge whdl d safe speed oji unposted curves will be. He must be riblu lo 
associate his visual perception of the curvature and banking of the curve with the visual and kinesthetic 
cues of speed. Upon entering a curve at excessive speed, the driver experienc6}S cues of lateral 
acceleration caused by centrifugal force. With experience he learns the iTi'dxirnurn speed at which he can 
enter a curve without experiencing an excessive lateral acceleration. 



LEARNING PROBLEMS 



The student should know the difficulties that may be experienced in learning to 
negotiate curves. 



Looking Through the Curve 

Drivers having difficulty with speed control when driving on curved roadways may not be "looking 
through the curve." Beginning drivers may be fixating on the road immediately to the front of the car, 
which inakes it difficult to maintain direction on the intended path. In attempting to overcome the 
resulting directional problem the dnver may reduce speed, and it may be unnecessary in inany cases. 
The instructor should explain to siudent drivers prior to behind-the-wheel instruction tlie inter- 
relationships between focusing on the farthest clear path of travel, directional control, and sf)eed 
adjustments. 

Visual and Kinesthetic Cues 

In order to develop the ability to associate visual pcrcefUion of curvature with cues of pro()er 
speed, the beginning drivers should exporienc:e the kinesthetic cues of excessive s[)eed. This requires the 
instriiclor to allow or encouraqe the student to enter ctjrves at speeds that, while not hazardous, are 
sufficiently great to create lateral acceleration above the "normal" level. Practice of this nature should 
be conducted on a driving fat ility if possible, or a roadway where traffic flow is light. 

INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 

The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 

CLASSROOM A/DS 

Type Source Title 

Chalkboard and traffic 
situation board 

Chalkboard or traffic 
situafion board for 
in-car use 
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FILMS/FILMSTRlPS/SL IDES 



Simulator Films 

"Hit the Highways,"* 23 minutes, color, Allstate 
Enterprises. 



"Safe Highway Driving,"* 16 minutes, color, AEtna 
Life & Casualty Co. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans. 



BASIC REFERENCES 



AEtna Life and Casualty Co. in consultation with 
Pepyne, Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna Drivo- 
trainer System, film section "Highway Driving." 

Allstate Insurance Company. Allstate Good Driver 
Trainer System, film booklet "Hit the Highways." 

AjTierican Automobile Association, Practice Driving 
Guide for Use with Sportsmanlike Driving, p. 24. 

American Automobile Association, Teacher's Hand- 
book for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 84-87, 156-157, 



Anderson, William G. Learning to Drive: Skit la. 
Concepts, and Strategies, pp. 173-177. 

Anderson, William G. Teacher's Manual for Learning 
to Drive, pp. 49-52. 

McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, 
pp. 44-0 - 44-1 . 

McKnight, A, James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis, Volume III: Instructional 
Objectives, pp. 140-141 . 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 



Automotive Safety Foundation. A Resource Curriculum 
in Driver and Tra ffic Safety E duca tion, pp. 31-32. 

Glenn. Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, pp. 242-247. 

Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richcird A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 189, 192. 246. 



North American Professional Driver Education Asso. 
ciaiion. The New Driver's Guide (Strasser/Aaron), 
p. 60. 

Pawlowski, Joseph G. and Johnson, Duane R. 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, pp, 16, 
20, 135-136, 157-158, 165. 



•Although total length of the v»suai aid i.s listed, only segments of it periam specifically to thu instructional objectives. 
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Lane Usage 



The student should know the importance of selecting the appropriate lane 
for driving. 

There is always a lane that represents the safest possible lane for a particular roadway and traffic 
condition. On a four-lane roadway it is generally the right-hand lane; on a six-lane roadway it may be the 
center of the three lanes. The driver must be able to select the lane that will provide him and other 
drivers the safest, most expeditious travel. 

DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedures, hazards, and laws for selecting the 
appropriate lane for driving. 

General Lane Usage Procedures 

Some states place restrictions on the usage of lanes for through movement on roadways with six 
or more lanes or at least three lanes one way. On such roadways the left and right lanes may be 
frequently stopped for vehicles turning onto the access roads. In general, when selecting the appropriate 
lane for driving, the driver should: 

Drive in the far right lane, using the left lane(s) to pass. 

Driving in a passing lane is a contributing cause in a large percentage of accidents 
occurring on m^iltilane roadways. 

Position the car in the center of the lane. 

Driving left of center is a cause in a significant number of fatal accidents attributed to 
improper driving. 

Attempt to stay in one lane as much as possible. 
Multilane Roadways 

When driving on a four-lane roadway (or two lanes one way), the driver may: 
Elect to pass in the right lane if traffic in the left lane is stabilized. 

When driving on a six-lane (or more) roadway (or at least three lanes one way), the driver should: 
Use the left lane to pass. 
Use the center lane for through movement. 
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The center lane or right lane nnay be used for passing i( traffic in the left lane is 
blocked or slowed considerably. 

When driving on a six*lane (or more) roadway (or at least three lanes oneway), the driver should, 

Use the right lane when driving slowly, or when preparing to leave the roadway, unless tho 
exit is located on' the left side of the roadway, 

INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 

The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction, 

CLASSROOM AIDS 
Type Source Title 

Chalkboard and traffic 
situation board 

State Driver's Manual for 
identifying regulations 

FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SLIDES 

Classroom Visual Aids 

"Stay Right, Stay Safe," No. 3, Defensive Driving Film 
Series, 10 nninutes. National Safety Council, 

Simulator Films 

"Blending in Traffic."* 20 nninutes. color. AEtna Life & "Connplex Traffic."* 24 nninutes. Allstate Enterprises, 

Casualty Co. 

"Internnediate Traffic."* 22 nninutes, color, Allstate 
"Special Driving Techniques."* 16 nninutes. color. Enterprises. 
AEtna Life & Casualty Co. 

"Traffic Strategy ." * 16 nninutes, color, AEtna Life 
& Casualty Co, 

RESOURCE MATERIALS 

The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans, 

BASIC REFERENCES 



AEtna Life and Casualty Co, in consultation with Pepyne. 
Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna Drivotrainer System, 
filnn sections as follows: "Blending in Traffic," "Traffic 
Strategy," and "Special Driving Techniques." 

Allstate Insurance Connpany. Allstate Good Driver Trainer 
System, filnn booklets as follows: "Internnediate Traffic" 
and "Connplex Traffic." 



Annerican Autonnobile Association, Teacher's Handbook 
for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 181-183. 

Anderson, Wilhann G. Learning to Drive: Skills. Concepts, 
and Strategies, pp. 86^7, 91, 180-181. 

Center for Safety Education, New YorJ< University. Driver 
Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 220-222. 



•Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segnnents of U pertain specifically to the instructional obiective. 
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McKniqht, A. James, and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriprions 
pp. 45-0 - 45-1 

McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver Educa- 
tion Task Analysis, Volume III: instructional Objectives, 
pp. 142-143. 



Malfetti. James L. A Description of the Driving Task 
Adaptable for a Manual for Beginning Drivers, p. 54. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 

M!.n'nW°^/^'M^L^^,i'''''°";.n''' ^ ""'^ Un.versity. North Amer.can Professional Driver Education Asso- 

Man and the Motor Car, p. 279. ,iaiion. The New Driver's Guide, (Strasser/Aaron), 

^ pp. 30-31 . 
Glenn, Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, pp, 130-183. 

L. , ^ . . Strasser. Marland K., Eales, John R., and Aaron, 

Halsey Maxwe I , Kaywood R.chard, and Meyerhoff, James E. Driver Education: Learning to Drive 

Richard A. Lets Drive Right, pp. 132, 175. Defensively, p. 270. 
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Off-Street Areas 



The student should exercise proper surveillance and speed control in order to 
drive safely in and around off-street areas. 

Off-street areas, including driveways, alleys, and parking lots, lack any organization in traffic flow. 
Because of the random movement of vehicle and pedestrian traffic, and the additional hazard of limited 
Visibility, speed control and surveillance are of primary importance. 

DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedures, hazards, and laws that pertain to 
driving in off-street areas. 

Approaching Entrances to Off -Street Areas 

In approachin() enirances to off-street areas, which include driveways, alleys, and parking lots, the 
driver should look ahead to determine the location of the entrance, 
if approaching from the right he should 

Signal for a right turn in advance of the entrance. 

PuM to the right edge of the roadway. ^ 

If approaching from the left he should 
Signal for a left turn. 

Position the car in the lane jUSt to the right of the center line, or if permitted, in the center 
lane on a three-lane road. 

Yield to oncoming traffic. 

Failure to yield to oncoming traffic before turning left into an off-street area is a 
contributing factor in a significant number of accidents. 

May cross double yellow lines or undivided four-lane road when turning. 

If intending to turn into an entrance immediately beyond an intersection, he should: 

Initiate ihe signal to turn when the car is halfway through the intersection, not in advance 
of the inierseciion. 

Signaling prior to the intersection may confuse following drivers wh'o may interpret the 
signal as an indication of intention to turn at the intersection. 
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If intending to back into a driveway, the driver should 

Signal for a right turn in advance of the driveway. 

Pull to the? right odcje of ihe roacJway and sUjw down. 

Proceed past the driveway until the back end of thc^ car is in liofi wiih the near ed()f^ ol ihf 
driveway. 

Check tor pedestrians and objects lo th(? drivfjway, reinovincj [ho ob|c>cts if ncfiossary. 

Shift to reverse and back into dnvt^way after obs(jrviiuj ifial ihu roadway to Ihfi nun is ffff 
of rraffu.. 



In approaching entrances to off-street ar^jas, llie driver should 

Drive slowly (jnouqii [u enter safely without having to stop. 

Stopping Linnecf?ssarily or reducing speed inordinately imf)ecJes traffic and incre?ases the 
chances of a rear-end collision with the following vehic.les not expecting a s()C'efl 
reduction. 

Watch f(jr other traffic fintering or e'xiting thfi off-street area. 

L(K)k for specific fintranc.e and exit dfisignations indicating the cliKiciion ol iiavel 

Adjust the position of the c ar to provid(^ tideciuate clfVjralK f for eniry. 

Entering Off-Street Areas 

In entering the driveway, alley or t)aikin(j lot, the driv<4r should 

Continue to che'ck foi [>edestrians, obiects, and o:\\M)r vehicl(!S in the path. 

Turn into the entrance when it is clear, r nam tail iing a safe entrance spewed until he is oil lh«' 
main roadway befoie slop[)ing msidt? the f^n trance. 

A safe speed is from bib niites [,)er hour. S[)fieds aliovf? this rtin(jr> prr'vrnu tlv (lrtv*'r 
from reactin() t)ropeily to uns(H?n lia/ards. Speficls bf^low this range may Hnp»'d(' 
following traffic and ( ausc- rear -end collisions. 

Stopping iininediat(Hy u[)on enterinc) may im[)e(le following traffic and result in 
obstructing the flow c~>f traffic on th(? main roadway. 

If entering a eommercial [)arkiru) lot, iht,^ driver should dfuerniinc? frfjm the attendants when 
to pay the fee and wtiere to park the car. 

Driving in Off-Street Areas 

When ciriving in off strfjet areas, the driver should 

Maintain a speed of ncji more than 20 miles per hour in areas whc?re [)arke(j vehu les tinrl 
vehicular and per'^ -.tnan traffic arf? [■)resent 

Slower spebu. au} r cm quired b(icause there is no ort]rini/ation to thn tiaffu flow. The 
random mtwement of vehicles and [)c>destrians, toqethtM wiih limited visilulity c'lif io 
parked vehicles, requires additional caution. 

Watch for vehicle and pedestrian traffic, including children, and for ol)|ecis in thf? path of 
the car. 
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Give as much space as possible to other vehicles wishing to pass in areas where clearance is 
reduced. 

Where therfa is inadequate space for both the car and the other vehicle, the driver 
should be prepared to back up or pull into an available area to permit the other 
vehicle to pass. 

If driving in an alley, watch for traffic entering the alley from adjoining driveways. 

If driving in a parking lot, drive only in travel aisles, following the directions indicated by 
aisle markings or signs. 

In a significant number of parking lot accidents, a contributing cause is driver failure 
to observe traffic aisles or traffic entering or crossing aisles from any direction. 

Exiting Off-Street Areas 

In leaving an off-street area, the driver shcjuld: 
Locate and use designated exits. 

Leave facing traffic if possible, signaling intention to turn. 

If there is no traffic signal, the driver should stop the car completely before entering 
the roadway. 

Yield to traffic on the main roadway. 

Failuie to yield to all cross traffic before exiting an off-street area and entering the 
roadway is a contributing factor in a significant number of accidents. 

If backing to the right onto the roadway from a driveway, thr^ driver should: 
Observe that the roadway is clear of traffic apprr)aching from tht^ right. 
Back into the near lane dose to the curb. 

Accelerate slowly while positioninij the car in the center of the lanri. 

If backing to the left onto the roadway froin a drivciway, the drivfjr should: 
Limit this maneuver to two lane roadways. 
Check traffic in both direcuons. 
Accomiplish the maneuver quickly but cautiously. 

The student should know the skills required for driving in and around off-street 
areas. 

The driver must be able to accurately iudge whet|ier adequate lateral clearance exists before.' 
proceeding down a parking aisle where other vehicles are approaching froiTi the ofiposite direction. This 
same ability must be exercised when driving in narrow alleys or when entf^iing or leaving garag^is. 
Estimating lateral distance is largely dependent upon the driver's appreciation of the si/e of the vehi( te 
he is driving. The ability to estimate lateral distance also becomes more difficult as speed inrreases. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 



The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 



Type 

Chalkboard and traffic 
situation board 

Chalkboard or traffic 
situation board for 
in -car use 



CLASSROOM A/DS 
Source 



Title 



FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SL IDES 

Simulator Films 

"Intermediate Traffic/'* 22 minutes, color. Allstete 
Enterprises. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans. 



BASIC REFERENCES 



Allstate Insurance Company. >A//sfafe Good Driver Trainer 
System, film booklet "Intermediate Traffic/' 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's f^andbook 
for Sportsmanfike Driving, pp. 176-177. - 

Halsey. Maxwell. Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 169, 178, 290. 



McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver Education 
Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, pp. 48-0 • 48-6. 

McKnight, A. James and Hundt,Alan Q. Driver Education 

Task Analysis Volume III: Instructional Objectives, pp. 170-176. 



•Although total ienc^th of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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Railroad Crossings 



The driver should take extra precautions when approaching railroad tracks. 

While there are many circumstances that may contribute to a car-train accident, many can be 
related to driver carelessness. The train, by virtue of its weight, si/e, speed, and inflexible route, has the 
right of way. It cannot stop or steer as a car can. Thus, it is up to the driver to operate his car in such a 
manner as to avoid this type of accident. 

DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedures, hazards, and laws that pertain to 
driving across railroad tracks. 

General 

State laws generally require school buses, tank trucks carrying explosives or flarmrmable liquids, and 
commercial carriers to stop for railroad crossings except under certain specified conditions! The driver 
should anticipate stopping when following such vehicles and approaching a railroad crossing. The driver 
also should. 

Look for signs aloncj the roadway and other indications that a railroad crossing is ahead. 

Railroad crossing accidents annually kill more than 1500 people and injure 5,000. 

In about a third of the grade crossing accidents the car strikes the train. 

About four out of ten crossing accidents occur where there are flashing lights and 
automatic gates. 

Sixty percent of the crossing accidents occur during daylight and involve local drivers 
or rmotorists living a mile or two frorm the crossing. 

Slow down and prepare to stop unless there is a :';ear view of the tracks. 
Approaching and Stopping 

Eighty percent of the country's railroad grade crossings do not have protection devices to warn 
drivers of an approaching tram. They have only signs to mark the grade's location. When approaching a 
railroad crossing with no signal, the driver should: 

Look quickly in both directions, and open the window and turn down the radio la enhance 
the ability to hear the train's warning bell or whistle. 

If no train is in sight and visibility is clear, maintain speed and cross imiTUKrliately. 

If d train is approaching, stop the car within 50 feet (but not less than 15 feet) Unm the 
nearest rail. 
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When st(j[)p»'fl .il d r]Ujlltlr cU k , no Sii-Kkil t rossinc), ihn dfivcn bhnutd 

Cross ihi-j ticuls it no ti.utis arf» dpf)r()richiru) 

If wjiUfH) tor .ill d[ >[)" h»ni) Uhh}, fHindiii sii>|H^^'<i ufitil (he firsl tiriin hdS ronipKjU^ly 
clearod the crossiruj cind the view is ckii\r in both dirixuions on th(3 <3ther trjcks. 

Tlie first trciin njdy scr(»en another train corniny from the opposite dir ruction, and ils 
sourKis nidy drown out the noise of th(j ap()rodchinq train. 

Remain stot)ped if other trains are (jpproaching. 

When ap()roai:htnq a signal i/ed railroad i rossinq and the signal is activated, tho driver should. 

StOf) (:ornr)letely and remain stopr)ed until the siqnal indicates the track is clear. 

Proceed across the tracks after obtaining a clear view of the tracks in both directions. 

Proceed across the tracks, even though the signal is activated, if there are no trains 
approaching from any direc tion oi if a single tram is approaching al a very oiow specxl and a I 
sonu? riisicince. 

Pro(tM (i .Kfoss siynali/efl trac ks if told to do so by a flagman. 

When approa(hiiH) a sKinah/ed laiiroad (.rossing and the sKinal is not activated, th(? driver should 

Listen foi the sound of a train and Icjok in both dirci tions bnlore « tossing the tracks. 

Railroad crossing signals should not be trusted (entirely because they can malfunction. 

Proceed without sto()|)iny if no train is uominc), if ii is stopp(^d at a distance, or if it is 
moving slowly at stjtne distance. 

Crossing Tracks 

When t rossing railroad tra{ ks. thfMlrivf.'r should 

RnffHin horr* stoi)ping on the trat ks or betvvr'tMi trac ks. Refrain from ctossing the tiacks 
iiniil there is suffii ieni s[)ace on the other side of the tracks for ihe car to completely clear 
the tra(.ks 

Take precdutions against stalling by using a low enough gear in manual shift cars anrj by 
a[)p lying steady pressure on the accelerator pedal. 

Cross as (|uickly as possible if the flashing signal or autoiridlic gate is activated while in itv 
process of crossing. 

Engine Failure on Railroad Tracks 

If the drivfM stfills the fjngine of the ( ar whil(? crossincj railroad tracks, a dangerous situation in^y 
devel(jp. To fniniirii/e this |)Ossibility , thfi driven shoulcJ make sure? that the rai engine is thoroiKihly 
warmed up hfjfore starting ai.rf)ss the ir<n I s, and while (.rossing should a|)|)ly smooth, even f)ressurf» to 
the a((fgerator ()f'dal. He should av{)id shittiiuj (jcars while crossing, since* this incrf.ases the danger of 
stalling 

If the i.ar stalls on the tr^c ks thf? driver should 

Attempt to movf the ( ar l.)y using the starter or by manually |)ushing the ( dr il time 
permits. 
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Instruct the [>dssen(jeis tu leave the car and clear the area. 



Part III - Railroad Crossings 



OccLipan.ts should niova as quickly as possible in the direction the train is coming 
frorn. Debris from a collision will be pushed in the direction the train is moving. 



INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 



The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 



Type 

Chalkboard 
Handout/pamphlet 



CLA 

CLASSROOM AIDS 
Source 



Title 



Classroom Visual Aids 



FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SLIDES 



"Safety at the Crossroads," 18 minutes, color. Illinois 
Central Railroad Company. 



"Safety Facts About Crossing Tracks," 13 minutes, color, 
Southern Pacific Company. 



Simulator Films 

"Intermediate Traffic,"* 22 minutes. Allstate Enterprises. 

RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans. 

BASIC REFERENCES 



Allstate Insurance Company. Allstate Good Driver Trainer 
System, film booklets as follows: "Moderate Traffic" and 
"Intermediate Traffic." 

American Automobile Association . Pracr/ce Driving 
Guide for Use With Sportsmanlike Driving, p. 24. 

Amer.'can Automobile Association. Teacher's Handbook 
for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 169-170. 



McKnighr, A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver Education 
Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, pp. 49-0 - 49-4, 

McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver Education 
Task Analysis Volume III: Instructional Objectives, 
pp. 178-181. 



VMthough total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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SUPPLEMENTAR Y REFERENCES 



Automotive Safety Foundation. A Resource Curricu- 
lum in Driver and Traffic Safety Education, p. 57. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car, pp, 269-270. 

Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 66-67, 196, 263. 

North American Professional Driver Education Asso- 
ciation. The New Driver's Guide (Strasser/Aaron) , 
p. 61. 



Pawlowski, Joseph G. and Johnson. Ducme R. 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, p. | 37. 

Richards, Hay A., Rowan, Neilon, J., and Kanak, 
Ernest W. "Diagnosing Highway-Rail Accidents." 
Traffic Safety, vol. 70, no. 6, pp. 12-14, 40, 
National Safety Council Publication, June 1970. 
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Bridges and Tunnels 



The student should know how to negotiate bridges and tunnels safely and 
expeditiously. 

Bridges and tunnels shorten distances for travelers and expedite traffic over and through areas 
where a conventional roadway is impossible or impractical. Their utility, however, depends on the 
manner in which a driver negotiates them. When an accident occurs on a bridge or in a tunnel, a 
ha/arduus situation develops immediately because of the interruption to the flow of traffic which, in 
addition to threatening multi car involvement, may cause a delay in the arrival of necessary emergency 
equipment. 



DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedures, hazards, arid law that pertain to the 
use of bridges and tunnels. ^ 

Approaching Bridges and Tunnels 

In approaching bridges and tunnels, the driver should 

Waich for posted signs providing information concerning the number of lanes availablf], lane 
restrictions, speed limit, and the use or non-use of lights in the tunnel. 

If they are narrow, decelerate and keep to the right. 

Negolialtng the structure at reduted speed gives the driver better control. 

Keeping to the right provides clearance with traffic in the ddjaL.oni lane. 

After Entering Bridge or Tunnel 

After entering the bridge or tunnel, the driver should 

Waiih fo! otiier traffie and lane side structures. 

Keep movinrj exLef)t in resp(jnse to ttaftu how oi an erne-qeiHy. 

Stopping, standing. (;i parking is p.uliiljited on bridges or otIuM elevateri sn ik tute-. on 
tlif^ liighway and in tuntifjls and viaducts. 

Adhere lo legulations, including those foi pfi)[)ei speed. 

The specHJoniei'M shuuld l)e ( tieeked liecjiKMitly in tunnels lo .issure ih.H sp<M'(l is 
fi(l|us(ed lo the giade. Olivers may be uiuiwaie m a tunnel tli<il Ihey have lust :.[)(m'(I oti 
an Lipqraik?. 
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Part III - Driving Tasks 

Exiting a Bridge or Tunnel 



In leaving a bridge or tunnel, the driver should: 

Check posted signs for exit Information and speed linnit ahead. 
Turn off lights, if necessary. 

The student should know the skills required for negotiating bridges and tunnels. 

Mastery of Speed and Steering Controls 

The driver must be able to maintain directional control without impeding traffic while crossing a 
bridge or driving through a tunnel. Frequently, bridges may be narrower than the roadway and tunnels 
nnay appear to be narrower because of the lighting and wall structure. Driving across a bridge or through 
a tunnel requires greater mastery of steering and other basic controls. 



LEARNING PROBLEMS 



The student should know the difficulties that may be experienced in learning to 
negotiate bridges and tunnels. 



Speed and Directional Control 




Because bridges may be narrower than the roadway and because tunnels may appear to be 
narrower because of the lighting and wall structure, beginning drivers can be expected to have some 
difficulty driving across bridges or through tunnels. Generally, these problems can be attributed to a less 
than adequate performance level of some of the basic control skills. 

New drivers may drive more slowly than experienced drivers on bridges and through tunnels and 
may become tense in an effort to remain to the right to provide adequate clearance for traffic in the 
adjacent lane. With more driving experience, speed and directional control skills should develop so that 
the student can easily drive in confined areas without getting that "closed in" feeling and without 
unnecessarily impeding traffic. 

Other Common Problems 

Failure to remove sun glasses when entering a tunnel. 

Staring at the sides of the tunnel or bridge rather than focusing well ahead. 
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Pan III - Bridges and Tunnels 



INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 



The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 



Type 

Chalkboard 



CLASSROOM AIDS 
Source 



Title 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
materials for the development of lesson plans, 

BASIC REFERENCES 



AEtna Life and Casualty Co. m consultation with 
Pepyne, Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna 
Drivo trainer System, film section, "Crash 
Avoidance." 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, p. 223. 

Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood. Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 124, 164, 193, 
196, 236. 



McKnight, A.James and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions. 
pp. 49-4 - 49-5. 

McKnightTA. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume III: Instructional 
Dbjectives, pp. 182-183. 

Pawlowski, Joseph G. and Johnson. Duane R 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, p. 138. 
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Pan III - Toll Plazas 



Toll Piazas 



The sfudent should have the ability to negotiate toll plazas safely and 
expeditiously. 

Ai r.)!l pl.i/cis, vvhery th(? fue is paid for the use of d loll road, turnpike, or expressway, drivers are 
involved m ukiny different actions scanning other traffic, checking for posted regulations, f;h(xking for 
.3 suitable lane and toll booth, getting the money ready for tfie fee. Some of these actions distract 
drjvof. froni iheir norfnal driving procedures. Thus, nu^only should the drivers have good driving skills, 
lh(}y >h(juld exhil)t[ good driver attitudes and behaviors in order to minimi/'e the r:hance of an accident. 



DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedures, hazards, and laws that pertain to 
negotiating toll plazas. 

Approaching Toll Plaza 

/ When approathmg a toll p!a/a the driver should 

Chet k the speed limit and adjust his speed acr.ordingly. 
Maneuver into the correct lane. 
Gef I lie fee and the toll card ready. 

If tnete IS a passenger, he should be .isked to helu so that the driver ^.an jtlemJ U) his 
driving. 

Observe traffic to be alert to drivers who may l)e distrar:ted while they fumble for money. 
VUjre than a tentfi of all turnpike accidents occur at toll pla/as. 

Crovvderl i.jnes approaching tiie pla/a should be avoided, but the driver slioiiid .ilso 
,jV')iii fr'r>sing more than one lane. 

Observe thf» toll l)oolhs »o determine those that are open and those that are "exa' t ( fiange" 
i )i K)ths. 

Co\rv.< t change lanes are generally faster since they are used by drivers with the exai t 
f htingc* and who do not need an attendant for dire(. lions. 

At Toll Booth 

At iht* toll booth, the driver should 

C'jMi^' qcntly tu ri full stop parallel to the booth. 
Give the fee md the toll (,ard to the attendant. 
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Part III Driving Tasks 

A^K !h'' tUKMuj.jni fi^r mfuMi.jiiun d\)d fo.uJ m )i idi liuii^. il needed. 

- f\ii)ne hoDili, rus^ ifit- i oin^ into iho ()ciskei cind wdi( fof the cjruun sitjr)ci! 

l^t .j<l(,' h. !|f| \^H'\^ If r [)tui t.'l'dlfUj. 

M ihf . hcinyt' rrnssfs ifie hdsktM, the drivur should reniciin in the Ccir cind summon an 
JU'.'nJjfU or p()v liu- ft)».) tigtiio. 

Drtvcrs f!ijy f^cl thdl il is more convenient to pay the fee again rather than summon 
in .jiiendani aod t ciuse a dekiy to hifuself and traffir behind him. The aut()iTwti(. 
^Iiirig*' ['M( li!nr;s will arcept tnoro thcin the required toll providfid the denominations 
.irt> I orrtN t, 

L.ejvmq (he * ,)f ji j toll booth is hciAHcious .ind in many stales illegal. 

Leaving Toll Plaza 

VVfi.-n t» :a'.ng Ifln (oil pl.i.M Ififdrtver should 
Ai < ^;lef at<^' SMioothly, 

C\)tH k siC]fis for difL'i lions and sfX'ed limit. 
Merge s'rTr^othly into proper lane. 

VVtitc h for other drivers who rnay au.elerate rapidly or luI in front. 

Pull tfito lempor-iry f)jrkifki if fie needs to study the maf) or plan stops. 

INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 

The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 

CLASSROOM A/DS 

Type Source Title 

Chalkboard 

RESOURCE MATERIALS 

The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans. 

BASIC REFERENCES 

AEtna Life and Casually Co. in consultation wUh McKnight. A. James and Adams, Bert B Driver 

Pepyne, Edward W. Teacher's Manua/: AEtna Drivo- Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, 

trainer Systen), film section "Decision is Yours." pp. 49-4 - 49-8. 

Halsey. Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G Driver 

Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 213. 219. Education Task Analysis Volume III: Instructional 

Objectives, pp. 184-186. 
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Adverse Driving Conditions 



Road Surfaces 
Wet Surfaces 
Sand-Covered Roadways 
Road Shoulders 
Obstructions and Barricades 
Snow and Ice 

Weather Conditions and Limited Visibility 
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Part III - Road Surfaces 



Road Surfaces 



The student should be able to drive sa 
road surface irregularities. 



ifely on different types of road surfaces and 



Grjvei, dirt or bfK.k rudd siir faces, and rodds sf.^ittered vvilh ntud, loi)so cjravi;!, s<iiKl, or oil reduce 
surfcice fnciion and make drivtnq hazardous AdtJiittjiial ha/<^rds are pujduced wheti. due to pcx)r 
rnatntenafice, weather, or heavy traffic, a washb(jard condition, potholes, dips, and bunips appear 
unexpectedly \n the surface of the road. 



The student should know the procedures and hazards related to driving on different 
types of road surfaces and road surface irregularities, ^ 

If ihe suffa( e of the road is dirt, gravel, wood, of l)rick, the driver should 

Drive Hi'jie sluvvly than he w(juld oii a dry, paved roadway. 

Lon:^^' or slh.k surfat. es reduf n Uai lion and nujy product? a skid. 

Drivmcj K>o fast (jn pO(jrly surfattxl roadways is a toniiilniling ■ aus" ni a suifiificcjni 
nufnljer of rut. ifJents eacli year 

Avoid sharp Ujiuhuj fTiovefnents, 

lri( rease followinc) distance. 

Wdtch for hazardous (ondiiions in tlie roafJway, sui h .is Lmv,,' , ,i t)' iv^'t, ■ ra^ oi 
UchK m a vvoocJen surfriie, fioU's, Umi^i- lim slii'lieiy spols, .inj ih.' tt^ <• .n i i-ir ^ snilatc. 

If ih\,' toddWriy fia^ i)ijni(is. washhoatd ^nndiiMJus, piilhilos, <w iin> llv dnvci ',h>Hil(l in 

cjeneffil 



HeUu' e speed to a' > omoDdattJ in ecjular a les and !•» auh' ip.iU' j(ldi|nH),il dcCM m »Mi'on m iIk? 
f'Mdvvay .iIi'-vkI 



Ol)SC'Vf' the .t/^'/i lL'pili of (h»' ti rt.'iji iltir 1 1 y 

Aue"^pl t' > aetT .ic>iin(l m sfi iddlf «i pwtp.ih- -h tul 

if w^'^Minti H Mind or stf,iddhntj i polht;lf < >\ •>[[ r • ■* j: i n idfislin'] !h.> p",' n ifu 
• ar III thtj Ifinr, r < icidway (r.if f i< '.hi 'ijld 1 ic . fic: kcf J , ^-W'j'.n- ihj' t,|!. f .jt .y,. i,! ■. ,i 
tfu'^di wil! f)ot inter f<Mt' vvitli otht'i Icifhi. 

If a . i.inc • hafuie is mv-lved, tlic tiitn sKin.ii .h^ald [-» ,( \ '.\ tt-'H 



DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 



Observe^ tind ic'Sp'-nd lo pf.jsled ^i(jns')^ p.,i,f h.-hI fnmlitiiMis 
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When ihe polhule Lcinnol b« avoided 

Apply iho fool bidke to reduie speed before reachincj the polhole. 

Release the fool brake while the wheel goes ihroucjh iho polhole. 

Hard applicaiion of the foot brake jocks the wheels and transfers road shock 
to the car; releasing the foot brake allows the wheel in the pothole to absorb 
much of the shock. 

Grasp the steering wheel firmly and make corrective sieeriny moveinonis to maitiiaif) a 
straightforward heading of the car. 

If Ihe ml IS deep and tan not be avoided 

Drive slowly. 

Grasp the steering wheel firmly. 

Torn wheels at a sharp angle to exit the rut 

Whf^els turned only slightly provide insufficient lateral fort:e to overcome the tone 
exerted by the edge of the rot 

The student should know the skills required for driving on different types of road 
surfaces. 

To gel the tar ool of a polhole the driver must be able to judge how far to turn the wfieel 
without swerviru) excessively. He must be able to countersteer quickly to avoid leaving the roadway or 
sirikmcj sOfnelhiiK}. 



LEARNING PROBLEMS 

The student should know the difficulties that may be experienced in driving on 
various road surfaces and roadway irregularities. 

Steering Procedures 

In order to (limb out o\ a rut without swerving excessively. Ihe driver should turn the wheel at a 
sharp angle so that there ts sufficient lateral force to overcome the resistance of the edge of the rut. The 
inexperiented driver generally has difficulty judging the arnount to turn the wheel. Verbal cues by the 
tnslfucior and (onltruied firac lice should enable the student to develop the ability to properly estimate 
the (Unount lo luin tin? wheel to exil the rut. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 



The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 



Type 
Chalkboard 



CLASSROOM AIDS 
Source 



Title 



Simulator Films 



FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SL IDES 



"Driving Emergencies/" 16 nninutes, color, AEtna 
Life & Casualty Co. 



"Hit the Highwa/s,"* 23 minutes, color, Allstate 
Enterprises 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
materials for the development of lesson plans. 

BASIC REFERENCES 



AEtna Life and Casualty Co. m consultatron with 
Pepyne, Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna 
Dnvotrainer System, film section "Driving 
Emergencies." 

Allstate Insurance Company. >A//sfafe Good Driver 
Trainer System, film booklet "Hit the Highways." 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand- 
book for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 83, 212-213. 



Center for Safety Education, New York Universiiy. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 205-206, 
253-257. 

McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, 
pp. 46-0 - 46-3. 

McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume III: Instructional 
Objectives, pp. 144-145. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 



Automotive Safety Foundation. >4 Resource Curricu- 
lum in Driver and Traffic Safety Education, pp. 24-26. 

Brody, Leon and Stack, Herbert H. Highway Safety 
and Driver Education, p. 223. 



Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 105, 1 12. 192, 202, 
215, 252, 247, 367. 

Pawlowski, Joseph G. and Johnson, Duane R. 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, pp. 137, 162. 



•Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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Wet Surfaces 



The student should know what adjustments to make in speed control, braking, 
and steering when driving on wet surfaces. 



In rain and heavy fog, not only is visibility limited but the roadway becomes slippery and the car 
can go into a skid. Driving on a wet surface requires the driver to make adjustments in speed, braking, 
and turning, and allow additional following distance; 



DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedures and hazards related to driving on wet 
surfaces. 



General 

When driving on a wet surface, the driver should: 

Drive more slowly than on dry pavement. 

Failure to adjust driving behavior to compensate for wet, slick surfaces is a contribut- 
ing factor in a significant number of accidents. 

.The presence of water on the road reduces traction and increases the chances of 
skidding. 

Increase following and lateral distances. 

Maintain a smooth, even acceleration. 

On slippery surfaces, major acceleration changes may spin the rear wheels and cause 
the car to start skidding. 

Taking the foot off the accelerator suddenly or, slippery surfaces may create an effect 
similar to the apDiication of the brakes. 

Alter speed and direction gradually, avoiding quick turns and sharp braking or downshifting. 

A significant number of accidents each year is the result of too abrupt steering actions 
on wet surfaces. 

The car could be thrown into a skid by the sudden introduction of engine braking 
power if the car is not moving very slowly at the time of shifting. 

Decelerate further in advance of intersections, curves, and downgrades than is normally the 
case. 

Allow for greater stopping distance 

Allowance 'should be made for 50 percent more distan(,e when stop, ig on wet 
pavement. ■ 
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Part III - Driving Tasks 

Specific Procedures 



When driving on d wei fodciwdy, the drivei should. 

Anticipate less Udction during the first mofnents of raififdll. 

Oil on the roddway when mixed with water creates a slick surface, and care should be 
taken until there has been time for the ram to wash away the oil film. 

Oil soaked arods should be avoided, if possible, if they cannot be avoided, they should 
be necjotidted at a slow Sf)eed in order to reduce skid potential. 

Test brakiny response periodically by pumping the brake pedal lightly. 

Moisture on the brakf^ linings reduces braking power, and continued application of the 
brakes will dry the hnings, 

In cold, wet weather, the brdke pedal should be depressed lightly and frequently to 
prevent the brakes from freezing. 

Follow the tracks of other vt^hicles, if possible. 

Water has been dis[)lai.ed in thf^se tracks, and they offer a higher degree of friction. 

When the water depth exceeds the depth of the t'^o treads, the driver should: 

Drive at a more moderate speed. 

Reducing speed under such conditions decreases the hazard of spot hydroplaning in 
which one or fTiore tires are briefly wa.terborne as the car passes tfirough the puddles. 
The risk of losing directional stability is high in spot hydroplaning conditions. 

Decelerate as soon as the tires make a slushing sound. 

Reducing Sf:)eed when this slushing sound is noted may prevent hydroplaning. Hydro 
planing occurs when the depth of the water, speed of the car, or condition of the tires 
prevents the tires from making contact with the road surface. Lack of traction greatly 
increases stopping distance and the chances of skidding. 

La(.k of tire tracks from other vehif:les may indicate hydroplaning conditions. 

Tires with a good conventional tread have a squeeze effect on wet pavement. Tires 
with wurn, smooth treads do not and hydroplane more readily. 

With normal tire inflation, minimirm speed range for full hydroplaning is about 40-57 
miles per hour Once the tire b(?comes completely waterborne, stopping distance 
capability is lost and steering control almost totally ineffective. Under these conditions, 
a road irregularity, curve, crosswind, or other force will cause a complete loss of 
directional stability. 

Where hydroplaning is a problem, highway engineers frequently cut grooves in the pave- 
ment to facilitate the dissipation of collected water. 

Increase following distance behind large trucks. 

The tires on large vehicles require much higher inflation pressure than do cars and are 
not as likely to hydroplane. If a truck decelerates ahead of a car that is hydroplaning 
and following at close range, the car would collide with the truck. 



If hydroplaning occurs, ease pressure on the accelerator, rather than braking, to decelerate 
until th(? tin^s regain traction. 
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Part lii - Wet Surfaces 

Durinq hydropldninc), the front wfieels are actually water skiiny on a very thin film of 
water, and braking would cause loss of control of the car. 

If deep water partially or totally ct)Vers theToadway, the'driver should; 

Decelerate m advcince t)f the water 
Estimate the depth and extent of coverage. 
Steer around the area if possible. 

Proceed slowly and in low gear (manual transmission) through the water. 

Excessive speed may splash water over the engine ignition system, causing the (HUiine 
to stall 

After driving through the water, apply the Inakes to see if they are operating properly. 
Water on brake linings will rrjdiice braking (jfficiency. 

Te^f«'^'I *)fjkes by tapping the brake pedal will indicate firmness of brake response. If 
brakrr/tail because of moisture, all brakes fail, including front wheel, rear wheel, and 
parking brakes. Attempts should be made to dry the brakes, if they are not operating 
properly: 

Drive for j short distance witfi thc^ right foot on the accelerator pedal and the 
left foot light'y depressing the biake p-dal. This creates friction and hcdt which 
dry the brake linings. Repeat the procedure until the brakes respond normally. 

Decelerate in a(lvan(.f> of a bridge or culvert in wet weather at near-free/ing tempc;ratures. 

Water on a bridge or culvert will Iree/e more quickly than on the surrounding 
roadway. 

Wet Leaves on Roadway 

If approaching wet leavfjs on the roadway, the driver should: 

Decelerate in advanf;e of the affected area. 

Wet leaves are almost as slippery as ice, especially on blacktop surfaces. 
Maintain speed and direction with as little change as possil)te when driving through lh(^ arcri. 

The student should know the skills required for driving on wet surfaces. 



Stopping on a Wet Surface 

The driver should be able to assess the condition of the roadway surface and make an estimate of 
the additional stoppirig distance needed when traveling at different speeds. 

In conjunction with this assessment, the driver must also develop the ability to apply the right 
amount of brake pressure that will permit a normal stop on a wet surface. 



LEARNING PROBLEMS 

The student should know the difficulties that may he experienced in learning to 
drive on wet surfaces. 
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Accelerator Pressure 



Wtv'M -i' \n*'\\)vr\ii(Mrx\ clnv(?r dtKMiipts in f)lrK-e the (nr m motion on a wot surfcKCi, the? nm 
will '1'", (T'Mv -.f) M 'Imm t(J ficcelcrcUKjn diicl ruductjd frtrtion. The? instructor should (Explain the need for 
)( .idii-}i .J -f fi'^ftit. 'u. 

Brake Pressure 

Uv* student frequently experiences some difficulty in coming to a normal stop on h wet 

suffacv Mis ioabiiiiy to limit pressure on the brake pedal under this condition may result }ii a skid. The 
miilttplr . ir Lh ihiy should be used for teaching student drivers to brake on a wet surface. 



INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 

The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 

CLASSROOM A IDS 

Type Source Title 

Chalkboard 

FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SLIDES 

Classroom Visual A ids 

"Automobile Tire Hydroplaning. . .What Happens!/' "Tire Hydroplaning," 15 minutes, color. National 

12 minutes, color. National Aeronautics and Space Safety Council. 

Aflrnmibtration 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans. 

BASIC REFERENCES 



American Auiomobile Association. Teacher's Hand- 
book for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 211-212. 

An(lt?r;on, Wilhijm G. Laboratory Manual for Learning 
to DnvL*, p 29. 

And Or son, W»iUam G. Learning to Drive: Skills, 
Concop n, unci S tra tegies, pp. 215-219. 

AnfliMson. Willirim G. Teacher's lyianual for Learning 
to Dnvc, f.»p b? 55. 



Center for Safety Education, New York Umversjty. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 206, 
215-216. 

McKnnjht, A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, 
pp. 46-2 ■ 46-7. 

McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume III: Instructional 
Objectives, pp. 146-148. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 



Aaron, James E. and Strasser, Marland K. Driver 
ar)d Traffic Safety Education: Content, Methods 
and Organization, pp. 237-238. 

Automotive Safety Foundation.^ Resource Curricu- 
lum in Driver and Traffic Safety Education, pp. 25-26, 
36, 66. 

Glenn, Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, p. 126. 

Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 241-244. 



North American Professional Drivi^r Eikiuition 
Association. The New Driver's Gutdc (Stussi-i f 
Aaron), p. 73, 

Pawlowski, Joseph G, and Johnson, DiKifd- R 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, p 1 Gb 

Strasser, Marland K., Eales, John R., and A.iion, 
James E. Driver Education: Learning to Drive 
Defensively, pp. 305-307. 
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Part III - Sand-Covered Roadways 



Sand-Covered Roadways 

The student should know the importance of driving safely on sand-covered 

roadways. * 

Sand on an otherwise normal roddway or dry paveirieni creates conditions similar to those caused 
by ice and snow. A car hitting sand at high speed on a normal roadway, or at normal speed on a f:urve, 
may go into a skid'ver-y easily because of the reduced traction. Thus, observing cues that indicate such 
road conditions is critical, 

DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedures and hazards that pertain to driving 
on sand-covered roadways. 

General 

When driving through sand, the driver should 

Shift tnto d lower gear ]usi prior to entering a diift, if steering around it is impossibk:?. 

Drive at a reduced speed, matntain d smooth even acceleration, avoid quick turns, sharp 
braking, or downshifting when there is sand on the roadway. 

Slow down further in advani.e of intersections, (Airves, and downgrades than is norfiially the 
case. 

Stuck in the Sand 

If the car oecomes stuck in a sand drift the driver should 
Keep the front wheels straight. 

Place boards or heavy clolli in front of and in hat k of the rear wheels and then ro( k the car 
out of the drift by alter natinq between low gear and inverse 



INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 



The student should know the Instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 
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Type 
Chalkboard 



CLASSROOM AIDS 
Source 



Title 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans. 

BASIC REFERENCES 



Arnerrcan Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand- 
book for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 219-220. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 174-175. 



McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, 
p. 46-12. 

McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume III: Instructional 
Objectives, pp. 162-163. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 



Automotive Safety Foundation. A Resource Curricu- 
lum in Driver and Traffic Safety Education, p. 66, 

Glenn, Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, p. 182. 

Halsey. Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 1921 93. 



North American Professional Driver Education 
Association, The New Driver's Guide (Strasser/Aaron) 
pp. 73-74. 

Pawlowski, Joseph G, and Johnson, Duane R. 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, p. 162. 
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Road Shoulders 



The student should know the significance of road shoulders and the importance 
of being able to deal safely with them. 

Road shoulders aie a safety /one for a driver who may be forced to leave the roadway because of 
a Ldf fnaifunctton or because of the erratic behavior of anothei driver. While they are a safety /one, 
they may also be hazardous when the car has not decelerated before leaving the roadway. 

DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedures and hazards related to the use of road 
shoulders. 



Driving Precautions 

The driver slunjld know the effect that dropping or driving onto a roadway shoulder has upon 
operation of the car. To be able to deal safely and effectively with a shoulder, the driver should. 

Period iri-i I ly fjbserve the condition of the shoulders-their firinness, width, sur face condition 
and ahgnfTient with pavement. 

A verttcally misaligned road edge will tend to turn the front wheels; a vpitK.al rise will 
turn ihen) away from the roadway; and a vertical drop-off will turn tliem U)ward the 
roadway . 

Chetk for obstructions such as signs and guardrails 

Maintain precise steering control and drive at a reduced speed when tht? shoulder is 
potentially hazardous or if there is no shoulder 

Accidentally Dropping Off Roadway 

If orvi or twr) Wheels a(,cid en tally dr(jfj off the pavement edge, the driver should 

Grasp the steering wheel firmly to keep the car traveling straight ahead. 

Avoid any immediate attempt to bnng tfie i.ar back to the pavement. 

Reduce speed gradually Ijy easing the foot off the accelerator. 

Abrupt braking may produce a skid and should be avoided. If it ts nec.essary to brake, 
the brake pedal should be pumped gently 

Turn the steering wheel sharply counterclockwise to return the car to the pavement, starting 
far enough from the pavement edge to permit the wheels to turn. 

Countersteer immediately to position the car in the lane and avoid crossing into adjaf;ent or 
oncoming lanes. 

IIM95 
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^ The student should know the skills required for dealing effectively and safely 
with road shoulders. 

The dnvi»r nuisl be dblo to judge the riiUDuiu of deuelerdliDn necesb^iry before citloni[)hncj (o reijain 
the roadway. He rnusi niamiain i oniro! ot the udr when condiltons t)f event d(H eleffitioti Ijeioie reiuininci 
lo the roadway. 

Steering Techniques When Returning to the Roadway 

Beginning dnvtMS inay have diffu u!ty deiet rTiminy at wfiat angle the wheels should be (urned in 
order to Sdfely return to the roadway. The wheels must be turned sharply in order to cinnl) i1k> 
pavement after speed has been reduted. A demonstration by the instructor may prove valuable to 
students having difficulty returning to the pavement 

Countersteering 

In return-ng to the roadway the student driver may not muntersteer to the proper degiee. The 
instructof shouuj ii'inieduitely alert the student to avoirl tTCJSsing to a fai lane. 

LEARNING PROBLEMS 

The student should know the difficulties that may be experienced in learning to 
deal effectively and safely with road shoulders. 



Practical Instruction 

Student drivers should have practical instruction on the procedures to follow when one i)i two 
wheels acc.iden tally drop off the pavertieni ont(j the shoulder. Instruction should include the [Hoccduus 
for safely rerurriirKi [o the roadway. Student t)ractice should be pre(;eded by a demonstration of the 
correct tei hnique:^ 

Brake Application When Wheel Drops Off Pavement 

When (Hv or two wheels unexpe« tedly drop off ttie pavement onto the shoulder the natuial 
tendency of the driver, especially the beqinninc] driver, is to apply the brake. Prednving instru( tion 
should stress the avoidani.e of brake apfJiication unless speed is very rapid, in whuh (rise the biakt> pedal 
should be pumped gently. If, in spite of predriviny instruction, the student brakes durmg pra< tKdl 
instructK)n the mstru( tor should immediately tell him to release the brake and should review the 
off -pavement procedures. 

Maintaining Steering Control When Wheel Drops Off Pavement 

Because the shoulder is not as smooth as the roadway, maintammcj direc:tion is more difficult. If 
properly briefed, inexperienced drivers in most cases will grasp steering wheel firmly to maintain 
directional control Scnne students, however, may over-concentrate on the appropriate time to reduce 
speed and thus devote less than adequate attention to steering. Students who prematurely apply the 
brakes als(j will have difficulty friamtainmg directional control, because the ( ar wheels may lock or the 
car may begin to skid. The instructor should identify procedural errors for students having diffuuliy 
maintainmg direction after dropping onto the shoulder. Verbal cues should be used when necessary. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 

The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 

CLASSROOM AIDS 

Type Source Title 

Chalkboard 

FILMS/FILMSTR IPS/SLIDES 

Classroom Visual Aids 

"Wheels off Pavement." filmstrip, 48 frames, color, 
Ford Motor Company.. 

Simulator Films 

"Driving Emergencies/'* 16 minutes, color, AEtna 
Life & Casualty Co. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
materials for the development of lesson plans. 



BASIC REFERENCES 



AElna Life and Casualty in consultation with Pepyne, 
Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna Drivo trainer 
System, film section "Driving Emergencies," AEtna 
Life and Casualty Co 

Allstate Insurance Company. Allstate Good Driver 
Tra/ner System, film booklet "Ha^ardous Situations." 

American Automobile Association. Pracf/ce Driving 
Guide for Use with Sportsmanlike Driving, p. 24. 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand- 
book for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 170-171. 

Anderson. William G. Learning to Drive: Skills, 
Concepts, and Strategies, p. 229. 



Anderson, William G. Teacher's Manual for Learning to 
Drive, pp. 56-59. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 269-270. 

McKnight, A. James and Adams, Ben B. Driver Educa- 
tion Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, 
pp. 46-12 - 46-15. 

McKnight. A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume III: Instructional 
Ob/ectives, pp. 150-151. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 

Hdlsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, North American Professional Driver Education 

Richard /\. Let's Drive Right, pp. 137,184-185. Association. The New Driver's Guide (S irasser/ Aaron ) , 

264-265, 358- p. 69. 

"If There's Trouble on a Car Trip," Changing Times, 
pp. 26 27, The Kiplinger Washington Editor's Inc.. 
Washington, D.C. August 1964. 



•Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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Obstructions and and Barricades 



The student should know the significance of roadway obstructions and barricades, 

Obstruciiods rjnd bcimcades in the roadway indicate there may be road repairs, nr^en working, a 
detour, or only one lane open for both directions ' of traffic. Driving safely where abnormal road 
(.onditions exist will keep traffic moving, reduce the chanc;e of accident, and maintain a nonha/ardous 
environment for individuals working in the cire?i. 

DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedures and hazards associated with roadway 
obstructions and barricades. 

Debris and Objects on Roadway 

When objects such as rocks, glass, or branches are detected on the roadway, the driver should" 

Slow down before reaching the objects and attempt to straddle or steer around them. 
Avoid sudden or large turfis that fiiight result m a skid. 

Wait for a l)roak in o(}posing traffi..: before proceeding when steering around an object 
requires driving in the opposing lane. 

Maintain a redined rate of speed until clear of object(s). 

After Heavy Rains 

After prolonged or laeavy rains, the driver should: 

Watch for large collections of water on tlie roadway. 

Watch for rockslides and debns, particularly in the outside lane. 

Road Construction and Barricades 

The driver should look for warning signs indicating roydway obstructions, construction, or road 
repairs ahead. The sound of air haininers or heavy machinery and the movement of men, trucks, or 
heavy equif^ment indt(.ate the presence of roadway construction or repair. When driving through an area 
of road (.(instruction or repair or going around a barricade the driver should maintain a [educed rate of 
soeed dnd follow flagmen's signals and detour instru>;tions, 
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INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 



The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 



Type 
Chalkboard 



CLASSROOM AIDS 
Source 



Title 



FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SLIDES 



Simulator Films 



"Intermediate Traffic/" 22 minutes, color, Allstate 
Enterprises. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans. 



BASIC REFERENCES 



AEtna Life and Casualty in consultation with Pepyne, 
Edward W. Teacher's Manual: ABtna Drivotrainer 
System, film section "Highway Driving," AEtna Life 
and Casualty Co, 

Allstate Insurance Company. Allstate Good Driver 
Tramer System, film booklet "Intermediate Traffic," 
Allstate Enterprises Inc. 



McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, 
pp. 46-14 -46-17. 

McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume III: Instructional 
Objectives, pp. 152-154. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 



Brody, Leon and Stack, Herbert J. Highway Safety 
and Driver Education, pp. 140-141 . 



"Illinois Establishes New Barricade Warning System," 
Traffic Safety, pp. 20-21 , vol 71 no 1 , January 1971 . 

Pawlowski, Joseph G, and Johnson, Duane R. 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, p. 167. 



•Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objecti' 
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SnoM and lee 



The student should know how to operate a car safely on roadways covered with 
Ice or snow, * 

Tracttun is reducod when the roadwdy is ii.-y or snow covert'd. Sini.e i.ars sieer by ir.Klton, ( are 
must be taken not to steer abruptly; since braking too sharply can cause a skid, rare must bo taken to 
brake properly. TiiPse two factors -steering and braking-plus speed control, af'ect the safe negotiation 
of icy and snow-covered roadways. 

If ' 

DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedures and hazards that relate to driving on icy 
arid snow-covered roadways. 

General 

In general, wIkmi driving on a snow- or ice covered roadway, the driver should. 

Dnve more sh^wly thrin on dry [)avemc*nt. 

Thirty [)ercent of all accidents und 20 perccvit of <il! f<i(cilities oi * ur on wr?r, uy, m 
snowy rt)w(Js. 

Failure to morlify driving l)ehavior in oidei to Mjmfjens.Ut; foi wet, slick sui ku cs is a 
(.(jntnlHJtincj factor in a signifnaru number of <K{ul(Mits 

The* [>resen((- (jf water, i(X\ or snow on the rodd redures the cc^efr: iriu of Irution, 
incredsiiK) stof)pin(j (Jistant.e and the firobaHility ot skicJdini). 

Int r(.'ase follovvirKi ,in(J lateral (iistaiu.es. 

Maintain smooth, f»V(»n r)C( eiouition. 

On sl([)pery surfaces, marked a(.celeiation change's mjy spin the renr wlu^els und ( 
th(j rar to slarl skirldint). 

Taking the foot off tfie a( (.(>kirator suddenly on slippery sui ftH es may ( renu; (.'ffei i 
similtjr to th(] ,)pf)lication of brakes. 

Alter speed and direction of travel (jradually. 

Quick turns rind sharf) l)rakifig or dcjwnshifting shoulcj t)e avoided. 

A, su(Jden application of brakinij pc)Wf)r by downsliiftmg when the h<is not 
def elofcUed enough (.an thiow tlie cai uUd d skid. 

D(^ c^lerfition sboukJ be grevjter tfifin is iiornMlly ilj^ < ase in cidv<Hi( e of ini- o., in r)-. 
( uivc"., jnd downgmdes. 
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Greater slopping distances should be anticipated., 

Redunng speed well in advance of an intersection helps assure the ability to stop prior 
to the intersection In dddition. snow or ue tends to remain longer near nn intersectioii 
because of the effects of plowing and the reduced speed of vehicles over it. 

Judge rhe effect of traffic and temperature on road surface friction. 

Heavy traffic may polish the ice. making the ice warmer. Ice at 30 degrees F. is twice 
as slippery as ice at 0 degrees F. 

Observe traffic approaching on side streets, checking to see if any vehicle is skidding. 
Watch for children sledding or playing. 

jnsicill chains or snow tires for driving on snow emergency routes. 

Snow emergency routes are generally arterial roadways whose obstruction will create 
extensive traffic delays. Many cities require vehicles using these routes to have chains 
or snow tires. 

Drivers using chains should tighten the chains as necessary and should maintain a speed 
appropriate to conditions. Driving too fast for conditions will negate the traction and 
stopping ability that" chains provide. 

Chains should be removed when the roadway is clear. 
When starling the car in motion through the snow, the driver should: 
Accelerate slowly to avoid st)inning the rear wheels. 
Keep the front wheels straight. 

Back the car a few feet, then move forward in the same tracks, negotiating the hump of 
snow at the end of the tire tracks before attempting to turn. 

Tnrninq the wheels, which creates additional resistance, should not be attem-tod unless 
tne car has sufficient momentum. 

If the rar becomes stuck m the snow, the driver should: 

Avoid silting in the car with windows closed and the engine runniriy. 

The hoi exhaust creates a hole in the snow m which carbon monixide can accunuilaie 
and may seep back into the car. 

Use a shovel (or base plate of lack) to remove snow and slush m front of and behind each 
wheel. 

Reniove snow from around the tail pipe area. 

Snow forced up the tail pipe may stall the engine. 

"Roci<,," the ( ar by alternating between reverse and low gear. 

''ihis fi!oc:edure should be continued until the car has made a path througli the 
sn(jwdrtft 
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In negoiiaiing deep snow, the driver shoiiid; 

Shift into lower gear (in a manual transmission rar) before entering the deep area. 

The resistance cieateo by deep snow ret.iuires more power for the rear wheels. Low 
gear mcreases the powei to the rear wheels and lessens the strain on the engine. 

Attempt to keep the car moving through the snow. 
When stopping the car in snow, the driver should 

Allow sufficient room to stop, braking early for the slup. 

Select a location where traction will be most effective, such as bare pavement or \ lose snow. 
Traff ic-pc!cked snow should be avoided. 

The car can usually be steered safely into a snowdrift if an emergency stop is required. 

Avoid stopping on an upgrade, if possible. 

Stopping on an upgrade ifK:reases the resistance to forward motion, increasing the 
likelihood that the wheels will spin when power is applied. 

It is usually better to stop in advance of an upgrade if the need to stop can be 
anticipated. 

When parking in heavy snow conditions, the driver should 

Look for (.u'b and sufrnce markings that may restru t fiarkmg 

Avoid a parking spac e that would itot permit the car to get in close to the curb 

If the (ar r^rojei is into the traffu Unio, it may impede traffic 
Avoid ptukinq on a grade where a downgrade exit is not possible. 

When starting ihe (.ar m motion on an tec; ( overed roadway, the driver should. 

Pla( e sancJ . salt, undei s, triU.tion niats, or othfjr materic^l in bat k and front of the lear wheels. 
Sttirt tht.' far slowly to avoid spinning the whetHs. 

In a manual shift rar, set.ond or high gear shtmld l.)e used, in an automatic shift c;ar, the 
drive range. 

Whtui driving on tui at al)(}ut fii?e/in() lomp(?iatuif's. Ihr drivci should 

ApprOfKh uurves and intersei ttons sluwiy. 
Reduce speed even more if the ic:e is melting 

Iniieas^' fc^llowmti distance lo t ninprns^ite for a mom slipp«-ry sulfate. 

A ihin layer of watt'r on ti^f) of the ii e eiakes the k e even 'norc; sli< k 
Look lor K e pa!tlu;s near shaded aieas. s;nli as undenvisscs 

Pal' ht"^ of !)•• (cinl 1) iriviHf ifi shad'Hl a't'-jswh'Te nu h kk} r loi»s o, i nr as quu kly 
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Watch for spots where direct sunlight may have accelerated melting. 

Because tnelling ice is more slippery, sunny areas are more dangerous when most of 
ihe roadway is coveied with snow or ice. 

On muliilane roadways, avoid passing in the far left lane because this lane is likely to have 
patch ice. 

Passing lanes have less traffic than outside lanes, where the heavier traffic will wear off 
ice and snow faster. 

When encountering patches of ice on the roadway, the driver should; 

Slow down before reaching the area. 

Patch ice or snow causes ^bout one-third of the accidents on icy and snow-covered 
roadways. 

Maintain a straight course and a constant speed through the patch area, avoiding braking and 
changes in steering. 

Abrupt attempts to" change the speed or direction of the car may cause a skid. 
Anticipate other patches of ice on the roadway. 

If attempting to stop on ice, the driver should: 

Pump the brake pedal rapidly to apply and release the brake. 

Pumping the brakes allows the wheels to revolve intermittently and avoid skidding. 
Jamming on the brakes causes the wheel to lock which produces a skid. 

Hold the steering wheel firmly, applying steering corrections while the foot is off the brake. 

When driving {)n snow- and/or ice-covered grades, the driver should. 

Maintain a constant speed or accelerate slightly un the approach to an upgrade. 

Maintam constant pressure on the ac(.elerator on the upgrade. 

Whtk) the Ccir will lose speed as it climbs, the tires are loss likely to lose their grip and 
S|)in if a constant pressure is applied to the accelerator. 

DectH crate in advance of downgrades. 

l! may be net ossary tu downshift before the downgrade to minimi/e the need for 
downhill braking 

The student should know the skills required for driving, stopping, and parking on 
ice- and snow-covered roadways. 

Accelerating from a Parked or Standing Position 

Tho diivf.M nujst d[)\c io place the car in motion from a standing or r)«irked position without 
( rUJsnKj ihe rf^ar wheijls to s[jin or the car to slide laterally. To do so, he must be aljU.' to apply the right 
<nnnijni of pius^iiro to th(i ac(,elerator so that the car begins to move slowly, without the wheels 
sninnifuj or llv dir*?' th)n o\ the t ar shifting. 
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When attempting to move the car from a parked position in snow, the driver may find ii necessary 
to "rock" the car. This requires the driver to estimate when it is time to shift from forward and reverse 
and vice versa. It also requires him to know how much pressure to put on the accelerator without 
causing the wheels to spin. 

Accelerating on Snow- or Ice-Covered Grades 

To keep the car in motion on icy or snow-covered grades, the driver must be able to estimate the 
amount of accelerator pj^essure needed to reach .the crest of the hill. Applying too much pressure may 
cause skidding. 

Stopping on Icy or Snow-Covered Roadways 

To be able to stop safely on icy or snow-covered roadways, the driver must assess the condition 
of the roadway surface and estimate the extra required stopping distance. 



lEARNING PROBLEMS 

The student should know the difficulties that may be experienced in learning to 
drive on icy or snow-covered roadways. 

Accelerator Pressure 

An inexperienced driver may cause the car's rear wheels to spin when attempting to place the car in 
motion on a slippery surface or on an upgrade. The instructor should emphasize the need for gently 
depressing the accelerator and for holding it steady once the car is moving. In cold winter climates, the 
skid pan area on a multiple car facility may be used for practice in accelerating on an icy surface. The 
inexperienced driver should be allowed to "overaccelerate" in a safe practice area. By trial and error the 
beginning driver should be able to develop the ability to accelerate at a rate that does not cause the car 
to slide laterally or the rear A/heels to spin. 

Stopping on Slippery Surfaces 

The beginning driver frequently experiences difficulty in bringing the car to a safe stop on an icy 
or snow-covered surface. The instructor should remind the driver that because of the reduced surface 
friction the stopping distance for any given rate of speed will be greater than the stopping distance of 
the same speed on a dry surface. As a result the driver must begin to stop sooner. In addition, the driver 
must know how much pressure to apply to the brake pedal to stop the car without going into a skid. 

INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 

The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 
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Type 

Chalkboard and traffic 
situation board 

Chalkboard or traffic 
situation board for 
in-car use 

Classroonn poster 
Handouts/Pamphlets 



CLASSROOM AIDS 
Source 



Safe Winter Driving League 

American Automobile Assoc. 
Ontario Dept. of Transport 



Title 



"Braking Distance on Glare tee 
and on Dry Pavement" 

"How to Go on Ice and Snow" 

"You Can Outwit Old Man Winter 
if you Know the Tricks for Safe 
Winter Driving" 



FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SL IDES 



Classroom Visual A ids 



"Don't Skid Yourself," 13 minutes. AEtna Life 
Insurance Company. 

"Driving in Bad Weather," 10 minutes, color. Ford 
Motor Company. 

"Driving Under Special Conditions," 19 minutes, 
b/w. Ford Motor Company. 

"Driving Under Adverse Conditions,"* 30 minutes. 
Educational television film produced by South 
Carolina Educational Television Center under the 
auspices of the American Automobile Association, 
Order from University of Nebraska. 

Simulator Films 

"Good Driving in Bad Weather," 20 minutes, color, 
AEtna Life & Casualty Co. 



"Skids and Skidding,"* 30 minutei. Educational 
television film produced by South Carolina Educa- 
tional Television Center under the auspices of the 
American Automobile Association. Order from 
University of Nebraska. 

"Sliding for Safety," 20 minutes, b/w. University of 
Wisconsin, Bureau of Audio-visual Instruction. 

"What About Winter Driving," 14 minutes, color. 
National Safety Council. 

"Winter Driving," 24 minutes. State of Wisconsin 
Division of Motor Vehicles. 



"Winterproof Your Oiving," 16 minutes, color, 
Allstate Enterprises. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans. 

BASIC REFERENCES 



AEtna Life and Casualty Co. in consultation with 
Pepyne, Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna Drivo- 
trainer Systen). film section "Driving in Bad Weather.' 

Allstate Insurance Company. Allstate Good Driver 
Trainer System, film booklet "Winterproof Your 
Driving." 

American Automobile Association. Pracf/ce Driving 
Guide for Use with Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 29-30. 



American Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand- 
book for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 216-224. 

Anderson, William G . Laboratory Manual for Learn- 
ing to Drive, p. 29. 

Anderson, William G. Learning to Drive: Skills, 
Concep fs, and Stra tegies, pp . 209 -215,219. 

Anderson, William G. Teacher's Manual for Learning 
to Drive, pp. 52-55. 



•Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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Part 1)1 - Snow and Ice 



BASIC REFERENCES (Continued) 



Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 174-183. 

McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert B, Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, 
pp. 46-2, 46-3, 46-6 - 46-13. 



McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume III: Instructional 
Objectives, pp. 156-160. 

Malfetti, James L. A Description of the Driving Task 
Adaptable for a Manual for Beginning Drivers, 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 



Aaron, James E. and Strasser, Marland K. Driver 
and Traffic Safety Education: Content, (\/lethods 
and Organization, pp. 237^238. 

American Automobile Association . Sportsmanlike 
Driving: Teacher's Guide, pp. 45-48. 

American Automobile Association. Teaching Driver 
and Traffic Safety Education, pp. 205-207, 217-230. 

Automotive Safety Foundation. A Resource Curricu- 
lum in Driver and Traffic Safety Education, pp. 25-26, 
36. 64-67. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car, pp. 182-188. 



Glenn, Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, pp. 224-233. 

Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff , 
H\Q\\ar{\ fK. Let's Drive Right, pp. 248-251. 

North American Professional Driver Education 
Association. The New/ Driver's Guide (Strasser/ 
Aaron), p. 73. 

Overend, Robert B. 'The Great Studded Tire Contro- 
versy," Traffic Safety, vol. 71 , no. 12, pp. 8-10, 
35-39, December 1971. 

Pawlowski, Joseph G. and Johnson, Duane R. 
Tomorrow/'s Drivers: Teacher's Edition, 
pp. 160-161, 163. 
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Part III - Weather Conditions and Limited Visibility 



Weather Conditions and Limited Visibility 

Tl e student should know and be able to carry out the procedures required by 
lin^ited visibility, wind, temperature extremes, and other adverse weather 
conditions. 

When encountering weather conditions that limit visibiJily and otherwise make driving hazardous, a 
driver, as qLiii:kly as possible, should select the most effective procedures for improving driving 
conditions and keeping traffic moving. 

DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedures, hazards, and laws that pertain to safe 
driving during periods of limited visibility and other adverse weather conditions. 

General Precautions During Limited Visibility 

During rain, sleet, snow, hail, fog, sun glare, or blowing sand, the driver should: 

Drive more slowly than under norrnal conditions. 

Limited visibility due to fog or precipitation is a contributing factor in a significant 
number of accidents. 

Increase following time and distance to compensate for reduced viewing distance. 

Drive in the lane that permits greater separation from oncoming traffic. 

Reduced visibility increases the chances of the driver of an oncoming vehicle becoming 
confused and entering an opposing traffic lane, particularly at night when water on 
pavement dissipates light and obscures lane markings. 

Watch vehicular and pedestrian traffic more closely. 

Maintaining View Through Windshield and Windows 

When the driver's view through the windshield is obscured by precipitation or road spray, he 
should 

Turn on the windshield wipers to clear the windshield, using washers, as necessary. 

If vacuum-type wipers slow down, the foot should be lifted briefly from the accelerator. 

When the view is obscured by frost or ice on the windshield, the driver should: 

Use the defrosters with the windshield wipers to keep the windshield clear. 
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Defrosters bring in outside air to dry the inside glass and to keep additional f:ondensa- 
tion frofu forfTiing. 

If the defroster due^ not woik, ttine sfiould be taken to allow the heater to warm up 
the windows; or glycerine or ak ohcDl can be applied to the outside of the windshield to 
help clear the glass temporarily. 

Avoid using the windshield washers, even if with antifree/e, in extreriie cold. 

The spray rnay freeze on the windshield and obstruct the view still further 

When the view through the windshield is obscured by condensation froin occupants' breath or in 
humid or cold weather, the driver should 

Turn on the defroster and adjust the temperature setting as necessary. 

Open vent window if additional outside air is needed. 

An open window helps reduce the huniidity level inside the car and the temperature 
difference between the outer and inner windshield. 

Stop the car and remove heavy moisture from side windows, as well as the windshield, witfi a 
cloth or paper towel. 

Using the hand to rerTiove condensation from glass is likely to leave an oily residue and 
result m later streaking. 

Dew or moisture from fog can be removed from side windows by rolling them down and 
back up. 

Maintaining Visibility In Fog or Rain 

When visibility is reduced during the day or night by fog or heavy precipitation, the driver should. 

Turn on the low beam headlights. 

A car with its low beam hecidlights on can be seen at much greater distances by 
onconiing and following drivers. Parking lights are inadequate and sidelights are ineffec- 
tive in fog, because they often are not visible until the car is outline^:!. 

Fog lights should be positioned low to be effective. 

Reduce speed so as not to overdrive vis'bility. 

Use pavement markings, particularly those on the right side, and other vehicle lights as 
longitudinal and lateral cues. 

Stop at roadside to wait until heavy ram subsides. 

Severe downpours are usually of short duration. 

Sunglare 

When sunglare is blinding, the driver should: 

Adjust the sun visor to shield the eyes without obstructing view, and/or wear sunglasses. 
Look down at the roadway in front of the (ar, not dirertly into the sunf 
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Sandstorm 

During a sandstorm, which reduces visibility, the driver should: 

Grasp the steering wheel firmly. 

Ridges of drifting sand will increase resistance and may turn the wheels. 
Proceed slowly, or stop at the roadside If visibility is severely restricted. 
Watch for lane markings that may be partially obscured by drifting sand. 

Extreme Heat 

During extreme heat, the driver should: 

Make the car as comfortable as possible by turning on the air conditioner or opening the 
windows. 

Watch the temperature gauge for signs that the car is overheating. 
Avoid prolonged high-speed driving. 

Prolonged high speed driving causes excessive tire wear and increases tire teinperature , 
creating the danger of a blowout. It may also cause the engine to overheat. 

Maintain circulation in the cooling system. 

At low speeds in heavy traffic, a lo'wer gear should be used. 

When standing in heavy traffic, the gearshift should be placed in neutral and the engine 
raced to make the fan turn faster, thus cooltng the radiator coolant more quickly. 
Racing the engine also helps prevent vapor lock (vaporization of gasoline in the fuel line) 
and keeps the car from stalling. 

Let the engine idle for a few minutes when stopping after a long run. 

Letting the engine idle in this manner helps prevent vapor lock and nuikes the engine 
easier to resiart. 

Extreme Cold 

During extreme cold, the driver should: 

Turn on the heater after the engine has warfiied. 

Watch the teinperature gauge for signs of overhoat4ng. 

Keep the fuel tank nearly full. 

During cold weather, moisture in the air will condense as water in the ftiel tank, may 
freeze and block the fuel lines. 

Remove frost or condensation as indicated above. 

In an automatic transmission car, place the gearshift lever in park and leave the parking 
brake off. 
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During extremely cold weather, brake linings may free^'e to the brake drum, making it 
impossible to disengage the brakes. 

After parking in freezing rain, place cardboard or ne\A".paper under the wipers to keep ice 
from forming on the windshield. 

Freezing Temperature Drop After Rainfall 

When a rapid temperature drop occurs after rainfall, the driver should: 

f 

Watch for ice patches on the roadway. 
Test brakes periodically. 

Moisture collecting on brake linings may freeze and reduce braking power. 

Wind 

When driving with a high steady or intermittent crosswind, the driver should: 

Drive at lower than normal speeds. 

Driver perception, reaction, and correction time are critical determinants of safe speed 
in a crosswind. 

Steer toward the wind, firmly grasping the steering wheel, when the car's lateral positioning 
is altered by the wind. 

Continuing in a straight-line steering course without correction will cause the car to 
cross into the adjacent lane or to steer off the road. The amount of corrective torque 
required to prevent lateral deviation decreases with a decrease in speed. 

Avoid oversteering in reacting to gusts of wind. 

Gusts produce rapid changes in lateral positioning, necessitating a greater degree of 
steering which may result in oversteering. 

Anticipate steering corrections when the wind is screened by hills, buildings, or larger 
vehicles. 

Keep windows closed as much as possible to reduce noise and dust. 

The student should know the skills required for driving safely during periods of 
limited visibility and other adverse weather conditions. 

The driver should be able to locate, by touch or with a glance, and operate tKe accessories and 
ct)ntrt:>ls for improving his visibility. Since the roadway and surrounding environment will require all of 
his attention during conditions of reduced visibility, he must know the location of the windshield wiper 
and washer controls, the heater, and defroster, and be able to activate them without taking his eyes off 
the road. 

LEARNING PROBLEMS 

The student should know the difficulties that may be experienced in learning to 
drive safely during periods of limited visibility and other adverse weather conditions. 
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Estimating Steering Correction 

Maintaining direjctional conirol in a high crosswind requires the student lo make rapid corrections 
by turning the wheel just enough to regain the desired path without oversteering. Many student drivers 
will have difficulty in estimating the amount of steering correction that is necessary. 

Oversteering 

Student drivers encountering steering problems on windy days may have a tendency to oversteer. 
Maintaining directional control without overcorrecting should become easier with more practice. 



INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 

The student should know the Instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 

CLASSROOM AIDS 

Type Source Title 

Chalkboard 

Handout/pamphlet National Safety Council "Good Visibility is a must" fact 

sheet 



FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SLIDES 



Classroom Visual A ids 



"Sudden Loss of Vision, 41 frames, color. Ford 
Motor Company. 

Simulator Films 

"Good Driving in Bad Weather/'* 20 minutes, color, 
AEtna Life & Casualty Co. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals and reports that will provide 
materials for the development of lesson plans. 

BASIC REFERENCES 



AEtna Life and Casualty in consultation with Pepyne, 
Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna Drivotrainer 
S/5fe/77, .film section "Driving in Bad Weather," AEtna 
Life and Casualty Co. 

American Automobile Association. Prscf/ce Driving 
Guide for Use with Sportsmanlike Driving, p. 30. 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand- 
book for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 216-217, 224- 
227, 281. 283, 333-334. 



Anderson, William G. Learning to Drive: Skills, 
Concepts, and Strategies, p. 218. 

Anderson, William G. Teacher's Manual for 
Learning to Drive, pp. 52-55. 

Center for S afety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 42, 61. 

Malfetti, James L. A Description of the Driving Task 
Adaptable for a Manual for Beginning Drivers, p. 75-77. 



•Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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BASIC REFERENCES (Continued) 



McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Aria/ysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, 
pp. 51-0 - 51-5. 



McKnight, A, James and Hundt, Alan G, Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume III: Instructional 
Objectives, pp. 188-195, 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 



Aaron, James E, and Strasser, Marland K. Driver 
and Traffic Safety Education: Content, Methods 
and Organization, pp. 237-238, 

Automotive Safety Foundation. >A Resource Curricw 
turn in Driver and Traffic Safety Education, pp. 28, 
46-47. 

Brody, Leon and Stack, Herbert J. Highway Safety 
and Driver Education, p. 223. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car, pp. 48-49. 

Glenn, Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, pp. 222-224, 
313-320, 327. 

Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 203, 238-247 



Kearney, Paul W. How to Drive Better and Avoid 
Accidents, p. 224. 

National Education Association, National Commission 
on Safety Education. How Experienced Teachers 
Develop Good Traffic Citizens: Tips and Cues, 
pp. 53-55. 

National Highway Safety Bureau. Maximum Safe Speed 
for Motor Vehicles, pp. 6, 29. NHSB Staff Report, 
Department nf Transportation, January 31, 1969. 

North American Professional Driver Education 
Association. The New Driver's Guide (Strasser/Aaron), 
pp. 72-73. 

Pawlowski, Joseph G. and Johnson, Duane R. 

Tom or row's D rivers : Teach er's Edition, pp. 159-161, 

Strasser, Marland K.,£ales, John and Aaron, 
Jamf^c F. Driver Education: Learning to Drive 
Defensively, pp. 203, 205, 284-285, 300-304, 307. 
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Part (Jl - Night Driving 



Nisht Driving 



The student should know what adjustments he must make when driving at 
night to compensate for limited vision and visibility. 



Driving at night js..,.r7i ore difficult and hazardous because of the limitations that darkness places on 
the driver's vision as well as on his visibility of the driving environment. 



More than half of all motor vehicle deaths occur night. The death rate at night per 100 million 
vehic'e miles is more than two and one-half times the death rate during daylight hours, and in urban 
locations the rate increases to three times. Fatal accidents occur most frequently, according to Accident 
Facts, during the evening rush on weekdays (except Fridays), late Friday night, late Saturday afternoon 
and night, and early Sunday morning. 

In general, during conditions of darkness, the driver should: 



Drive with the headlights on. 

Failure to turn on headlights for night driving is the cause of a significant number of 
accidents. 

As a rule, low beam headlights should be used. The use of parking lights at dusk should 
be avoided when driving and is illegal in some states because they (1) are too weak and 
cannot be seen adequately, and (2) may be confused for headlights, causing misestima- 
tion of distance by others. 

Drive more slowly than during daylight. 

Maintain a speed that permits him to stop within the distance illuminated by the headlights. 

Low beams in good condition are effective about 150 feet, high beams 350-500 feet. If 
a driver is driving too fast to stop within this distance, he is "overdriving" his headlights. 

Sight distance at night is dependent on the speed of the car. The driver can see 80 feet 
farther at 20 miles per hour than at 60 miles per hour. 

Clear seeing distances decrease in daytime by about 20 feet for each increase of 10 
miles per hour. At night, these distances are further reduced. 

Headlights give greater visibility on wet roads than on dry roads. This is because light 
on wet roads has less diffusing quality; less light from the car's headlights is reflected 
back to the driver's eyes and more light reflected ahead. 



DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 



The student should know the procedures and hazards that pertain to driving 
a car during darkness. 



General 
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Part III • Driving Tasks 

Watch for dark or dim abjecis on the roadway. 

Dark objects are visible in headlight illiiinination at about half the distance lhat white 
objects are. With opt)osinc) headlight glare, the visibility of dark objects is reduced 
furtlier by about one-half. 

At night, drivers are able to see best those pedestrians in reflectorized clothing; white 
next, then grey, then black the least. 

As illumination decreases, peripheral as well as central visual acuity lessens. By cocking 
his head to one side and peering out the corner of his eye the driver is able to see 
better. 

Watch beyond headlights, on and near the roadway, for slow-moving or unlit vehicles, curves, 
road obstructions or defects, pedestrians, and animals. 

Allow a yreati^i indryin of safety in the perfprmance of maneuvers than during daylight. 

Fcjiluwiny distance should be increased. 

Acc.eptable passing distance and liine should be increased. 
Refrain from using matches or bright lights inside the car. 

It is important to keep the eyes adapted to the darkness. 

Bright lights inside the car may reduce visibility by producing glare on the windshield 
or windows! 

Adjust panel light intensity so lhat visibility improves outside the car but vision inside the 
car is sufficient. 

Avoid fatigue and maintain visual efficiency by keeping the car well ventilated and taking 
frequent rest stops. 

High altitude aciverseiy affects visual efficiency at night by reducing oxygen in the blood. 
Smoking has a similar effect. 

Urban Driving 

When driving in urban areas, the driver should: 

Check to see that the headlights are on when leaving a parking space, particularly in brightly 
illuminated areas where the absence of headlights may not be immediately noticeable. 

Use low beam headlights to avoid blinding other drivers and pedestrians. 

Watch for pedestrians and unlit vehicles ariu objects on the roadway and at curbside. 

When there are no traffic speed regulations in dimly lit areas, limit riiaximurn speed to 30 
ntrie^ per hour on dry pavement and 25 miles per hour on wet pavement. 

Rural Driving 

When driving in rural areas, the driver should: 

Drive at a speed appropriate for conditions. 

Conditions associated with rural roads, such as curves, hills, and narrow roadways, 
essentially \'\m\[ safe speeds to 50-60 miles per hour. 
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Use high beam headlights except when approaching an oncoming vehicle or when overlakmg 
a vehicle. 

When approcK.hing dn uoiDinitK] vtihiJe iii a rural ared, the drivei should. 

Use low beam headlights. 

High beams will blind the driver of an oncommg vehicle. 
Decelerate. 

Flick headlights to high then low beams once or twice, if necessary lo remind an oncoming 
driver to dim his headlights. 

When the driver of an oncoming vehicle refuses to dim his headlights the driver should: 
Decelerate. 

Maintain his own headlights on low beam. 

Deliberately leaving highbeam headlights on compounds an already hazardous situation. 
Avoid looking directly at the vehicle's bright ligfitb. 

Focus his eyes to the right side of , the roadway beyond the oncoming vehicle. 

Focusing on the right side of the roadway beyond the oncoming vehicle offsets the 
blinding effect of headlight glare. Peripheral vision will keep the car driver cognizant of 
the oncoming vehicle. 

For a few moments close one eye as the oncoming vehicle draws near. 

Maintain a slower speed for a period of time after the vehicle has passed. 

When following another vehicle in a rural area the driver should: 

Use the taillights of the vehicle as an indication oj closing rate. 

Dim the headlights when 500 feet away from the vehicle. 

The visibility of the driver of the vehicle can be impaired by glare caused by headlights 
shining m his rearview mirror. 

Increase following distance. 

When being followed in a rural area by another vehicle with bright lights, the driver should: 

Flick his headlights from high to low beam once or twice as a reminder to the following 
driver to dim his lights. If he does not dim his lights, the driver should: 

Decelerate gradually and keep to the right of the roadway. 

Permit the vehicle following to pass at the first safe opportunity. 
Avoid looking directly at the rearview mirror. 
Adjust the day /night mjrror to the night position, 
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When approaching a pedestrian or animal in a rural area at night, the driver should: 

Dinn the headlights. 
Decelerate. 

Watch the pedestrian or aninnal for indication of a change in direction or movement. 

Prepare to take evasive action should the pedestrian or animal enter the roadway. 

When approaching an animal refuge or crossing area, reduce speed and watch for animals on 
or alongside the roadway. 

Driving at Dusk/Dawn or on Dark Days 

Most people experience heightened depth impressions at dusk. Objects at different depths appear 
farther apart at this time than in bright daylight. When driving at dusk or dawn or on dark days, the 
driver should: 

Use low beam headlights. 

Drive more slowly than normally, giving increased attention to traffic. 

One-fifth of all motoriblb in fatal traffic accidents are fatally injured during the time 
period between 5 p.m. and 8 p.m. 

Remove sunglasses or tinted eyeglasses at dusk. 

Sunglasses worn at night decrease light still further. However, wearing sunglasses during 
the day aids night vision because less time is required for the eyes to adapt to 
darkness. 

Use nontinted contact lenses from dusk on. 

Tinted contact lenses absorb from 10 to 20 percent more light than clear glass. 
Parking on Shoulder 

When parking on the road shoulder during darkness, the driver should: 
Position the car well off to the right of the roadway. 
Use four-way flasher units to warn other drivers. 

The student should know the skills required for night afiving. 

The driver must be able to keep sight of an oncoming veh^ ^ with his peripheral vision and to 
maintain his car on its path by focusing along the right edge of hr. . ie until the oncoming vehicle has 
passed. 

He must develop the skills of judging distances, closing rates, .'n^' performances of all other normal 
daytime driving behaviors under conditions of altered, reduced or distorted visual information. 

He must learn to overcome the stresses produced by the perceptual problems of night driving since 
these stresses can seriously alter his ^judgment, perception, and psychomotor ability. 
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LEARNiNG PROBLEiVIS 



The student should know the difficulties that may be experienced in learning to 
drive in darkness. 



Maintaining Direction When Opposing Traffic Approaches 



Drtving at nignt presents a visibility problem. The driver must fnainlain position within the driving 
lane when the headlights of oncoming traffic reduce his visual efficiency. The procedures for niaintaining 
pusilion involve the use of peripheral vision and some skill in steering and visual coordination. 

In order to maintain direction, the beginning driver must learn to focus along the right edge of his 
lane when oncoming traffic limits his visibihty. An indication that the driver is not focusing on the 
roadway edge is his inability to maintain directional control when oncoming traffic is present. A simple 
verbal cue should help to correct the difficulty. If learning difficulties during darkness persist the 
student may have impaired vision. 

Judgments at Night 

Because darkness affects the driver's ability to see, judgments of distances and closing rates will 
vary from ludgments nnade during daylight hours. The beginning driver may overtake a vehicle at too 
great a speed or attempt to turn before it is safe to do so. He must learn to accept the effects of 
darkness upon his judgment. The instructor might identify some cues that the student can use in 
estimating distance and closing rate. For example, the distance between taillights or headlights on a 
vehicle ahead or an oncoming vehicle aids the driver in estimating distance and/or closing rate. In 
addition, the instructor should make the student aware of the range of the car headlights and the impact 
of opposing headlights on the driver's night vision. 



Inex[jerienced drivers are especially susceptible to becoming tense when driving in darkness, 
because of the perceptual difficulties experienced at night. Being under stress can seriously alter the 
driver's judgment, perception, and psychomotor ability. Driving in a less populated area tnay aid the 
tense student since there are likely to be fewer environmental stimuli to which the driver must respond. 



Tension 



INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 



The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 



CLASSROOM AIDS 



Type 



Source 



Title 



Chalkboard 



Handouts/pamphlets 



National Safety Council 



"Driving in the Dark" 
"Night Driving" data sheet 
"Night Driving" fact sheet 
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FIL MS/FIL MS TR IPS/SL ID ES 

Classroom Visual Aids 

"Driving at Night." 10 minutes, color. Ford Motor Co. "Night Driving and Emergency Situations." No. 5. 

Safety Features Series. Indiana University. 

"Lights Have Limits." Driver Education Films Series. 

AV2 minutes, b/w. American Oil Co. "Night Driving and Seeing." 30 minutes, Educational 

Television film. Order from University of Nebraska. 

"Night and Bad Weather Driving." 11 minutes, b/w. 

Progressive Pictures. "Night Driving Tactics" 17 minutes, color. Charles 

Cahill Associates, Inc. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans. 



BASIC REFERENCES 



American Automobile Association. Practice Driving 
Guide for Use With Sportsmanlike Driving, p. 30. 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand- 
book for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 44-49. 224-225. 

Anderson. William G. In CarrJnstruction: Methods 
and Content, pp. 284-285. 

Anderson, William G. Laboratory Manual for Learn- 
ing to Drive, p. 27. -X 

Anderson, William G. Learning to Drive: Skills. 
Concep ts. and S tra tegies. pp. 2 00 -20 8 . 

Anderson, William G. Teacher's Manual for Learning 
to Drive, pp. 52-55. 



Center for Safety Education. New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 95-97. 

Malfetti. James L.A Description of the Driving 
Task Adaptable for a Manual for Beginning Drivers, 
pp. 73-75. 

McKnight. A. James and Adams. Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, 
pp. 52-0 - 52-/. 

McKnight. A. James and Hundt. Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume III: Instructional 
Obi'ectives, pp. 196-200. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 



Aaron, James E. and Strasser, Marland K. Driver and 
Traffic Safety Education: Content, Methods and 
Organization, pp. 235-237, 

American Automobile Associaiion. Sportsmanlike 
Driving: Teacher's Guide, pp. 35-36. 

Automotive Safety Foundation. 4 Resource Curricu- 
lum in Driver and Traffic Safety Education, p. 47. 

Brody, Leon and Stack, Herbert J. Highway Safety 
and Driver Education, pp. 223-224. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car, pp. 107-109. 

Glenn, Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, pp. 82-86, 
219-222. 254-257. 



Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerho-ff, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 125. 188-191. 202, 
229, 252-253, 275-276. 

North American Professional Driver Education Asso- 
ciation. The New Driver's Guide (Strasser/Aaron) , 
pp. 64-65. 

"Optometrists Evaluate Role of Eyes in Night Driv- 
ing," Traffic Safety, vol 71 no 7, p. 24, July 1971. 

Pawlowski, Joseph G. and Johnson, Duane R. 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, pp. 127, 
155, 157-159. 

Strasser, Marland K., Eales, John R., and Aaron, 
James E. Driver Education: Learning to Drive 
Defensively, fjp. 52-54, 297. 303.' 
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Towing a Trailer 



The student should know how to adjust his driving to compensate for the effects 
of towing a trailer. 

Towing a trailer lequires special driving techniques so that the trailer does not swing into another 
vehicle, cut across a corner, or otherwise threaten the safety of other motorists and the smooth flow of 
traffic. 



DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 



The student should know the procedures, hazards, and laws that pertain to towing 
a trailer. 



Accelerating With a Trailer 

Towing a trailer requires some modifications in normal driving behavior and extra care in 
performing maneuvers gradually and smoothly. When towing a trailer the driver should: 

Accelerate slowly and smoothly, keeping to the right side of the roadway and maintaining a 
greater than normal following distance. 

Check the security of the trailer and the condition of the tires periodically. 

Reduce speed if necessary and remain to the extreme right side of the roadway when 
meeting oncoming traffic, applying the trailer brakes lightly to diminish trailer sway. 

Pass slower vehicles only after checking traffic to the front and rear, being sure to position 
the car sufficiently to the left of the vehicle being passed. 

Accommodate passing vehicles by reducing speed to provide a larger gap if necessary and by 
moving as far to the right of the roadway -as'is safely possible. 



Backing, Slowing, and Stopping With a Trailer 



In backing up, slowing down, and stopping with a trailer in low, the driver should: 



^ Back the trailer in the des,red direction by backing the car in the opposite direction after 

having checked to the rear and side to be sure there is no traffic and there is sufficient 
i clearance. 

Make gradual steering movements when turning while backing with a trailer attached. 

Apply trailer brakes first, then the car brakes to come to a normal safe slop. Trailer brakes 
are applied by a quick on and off motion; the car brakes are applied gradually and 
intermittently. 
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♦ Negotiating Corners, Curves, and Hills With a Trailer 

When turning corners, taking (urvGS, and driving on hills or winding roads with a trailer in tow, 
the dr»vuf should 

Drive at a reduced speed, allowing suffi{.ient distance for turning safely. 

Position the car in the extreme right side of the roadway, allowing faster traffic to pass 
when passing is permitted. 

Shift to a lower gear and remain to the right on long and/or steep downgrades. 

Use a wider turning radius at intersections to prevent the trailer from climbing the curb. 

Towing a Trailer on Windy Days 

When towing a trailer on windy days the driver should: 

Slow down and keep to the extreme right of the roadway. 
Leave the roadway if winds are excessive. 

The student should know the skills required for towing a trailer. 

The driver must be '3ble to judge the effect of the trailer and load upon the car's accelerative and 
braking response; judge the path the trailer will make in turning corners in order that both car and 
trailer remain within limits prescribed for turning; and associate turning motions of the car with those of 
the trailerrn*"backing in order that both car and trailer remain on the desired path. 

LEARNING PROBLEMS 

The student should know the difficulties that may be experienced in learning to 
*tow a trailer. 



Braking With a Trailer in Tow 

The added weight of a trailer will require a greater-than-normal stopping distance. The driver must 
determine the additional amount of stopping distance required when driving at different speeds so that 
he can stop gradually and smoothly. This determination must be made through trial and error. 

The driver also must learn lo recognize when it is necessary to apply the trailer brakes in addition 
to the car brakes. If the trailer begins to sway, a slight application of the trailer brakes is necessary. 
Drivers who have had little or no experience towing trailers may have some difficulty coordinating the 
application of car and trailer brakes. 

Turning With a Trailer in Tow 

Drivers towing trailers may have some difficulty estimating the path the trailer will take in turning 
corners. Turns should be gradual and at reduced speed in an effort to minimi/'e the possibility of 
running over the curb with a trailer wheel. Similar precautions must be taken when towing a trailer and 
encountering sharp rurves in the roadway. 
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Backing With a Trailer in Tow 

One of the most difficult maneuvers wfien towing a trailer is backing. The driver is likely to have 
difficulty associating turning motions of the car with those of the trailer. Maintaining both car and 
trailer on the desired path while backing will require practice. While he is backing up he must also 
control speed by coordinating the accelerator with brake or clutch control. Steering skills are also required. 

I 
i 

INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 

The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 

i 

CLASSROOM A IDS 
Type Source Title 

Chalkboard 

Handout Country Life Ins, Co. "Trailer-Wise" 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 

The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans. 

BASIC REFERENCES 



American Autonnobile Association. Teacher's Handbook 
for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 413-415, 

McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert B, Driver Educa- 
tion Task_Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions. 
pp. 61-0 -1B1-7. 



McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G, Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume III: Instructional 
Objectives, pp, 202-205. 

Air Force Driver. Tricks of the Tow. vol. 5, no.6, 
pp. 14-17, November 1971. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 



Automotive Safety Foundation. A Resource Curriculum Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 

in Driver and Traffic Safety Education, p. 28. Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 207-208. 

Glenn Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, p. 320. Strasser, Marland K., Eales, John R ., and Aaron, 

James E. Driver Education: Learning to Drive 
Defensively, pp. 164,314-316. 
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Naatld) Loads 



The student should know how to compensate for the effects of hauling heavy 
loads within or on top of the car. 

When a car is heavily loaded, its center of gravity is altered, and accelerative, braking, and steering 
capabilities are affected. The driver must adjust his driving behavior accordingly. 



DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedures and hazards associated with hauling 
loads inside or on top of the car. 



General 

When the car is heavily loaded, the driver should: 

Begin slowing down for a stop sooner than would be necessary if the car were lightly loaded. 

A loaded car requires more braking distance. 
Allow greater separation distance between the car and the vehicle ahead. 
Drive at a slower than normal rate of speed. 

Perform maneuvers and movements gradually, avoiding abrupt actions. 

Check the tire pressure frequently so that the recommended pressure can be maintained. 

inspect the load periodically to make sure it is properly restrained and has not shifted. 

Loads Within the Car 

When hauling loads within the trunk or rear passenger area, the driver should: 

Make sure he has clear visibility througi the windshield, rear window, and all side windows 
at all times. 

Make sure the objects do not interfere with his access to the controls or hinder using them. 

■} 

Stop periodically to make sure that objects extending through the back of the car are 
restrained properly. 

A warning device, such as a red flag, should be displayed on objects that extend 
through the back of the car. 
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Loads on Top of Car 



When hauling loads on top of the r;dr, the diiver should: 

Check the load frequently to see [hal it is properly restrained and secure. 

In a strong sloody or gusty wifid, reduce his speed and prepare to effect steering corrections 
in anticipation of a chanof^ in the car's handling characteristics.. 

The student should know the skills required for driving with a heavy load inside 
or on top of the car. 

The driver must be able to detect changes in the car's responsiveness and performance as the result 
of a load on top. and to respond quickly with compensatory adjustments in his driving. 



Maintaining Lane Position on Windy Days 

Wntifj fUHiling a load on the car roof on windy days, the beginning driver may oversteer in his 
attempts to tnamtain position in the driving lane. The driver should be instructed to grasp the upper half 
of the steering vvheel with both hands and to reduce his speed. 



LEARIMIIMG PROBLEMS 



The student should know the difficulties that may be experienced in learning to 
drive with a load on top of or wftliin the cai. 



INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 



The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to Supplement classroom instruction. 



CLASSROOM A/DS 



Type 



Source 



Title 



Chalkboard 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans. 



BAS/C REFERENCES 



Automotive Safety Foundation.-^ Resource Curriculum 
in^Driver arid Traffic Safety Education, p. 28. 



McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume III: Iftstructional 
Objectives, pp. 206-207. 



McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver Educa- 
tion Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, 
pp. 61-0 - 61 2. 
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On-Road Malfunctions and Breakdowns 



The student should know the Importance of dealing with on-road malfunctions 
and breakdowns. 

Immediate response to a suspected malfunction may prevent a more serious breakdown later. 
When a breakdown does occur, the car often can be driven or pushed off the roadway where il will not 
interfere with the flow of traffic. When the car is stalled on the roadway and cannot be moved the 
driver must respond quickly to protect himself and other highway users. 

DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedures, hazards, and laws that pertain to on-road 
malfunctions and breakdowns. 

Parking a Disabled Car 

If the car malfunctions while on the r.oadway, the driver should 

Follow the normal procedures for leaving the roadway. 

Pull off the roadway onto the shoulder or median, whic hever is safer 
Park the car well off the roadway and activate the four-way flashei . 

Moving a Car Stopped on Roadway 

If a disabled car stops on the roadway, the dnvei should 

Activate the four-way flasher or direcliona! signal on the roadway sido of the ( vu 

Coast otf the roadway in manual shift car by shifting to ntnitral and depressing iho clutch, 
or by shifting to low or reverse, releasing the clutch, and ac tivattng the stai ter switch 

Using the starter switch to move the car is hard on the starter motor and will drain the 
battery. The procedure should be utili/ed to move the car only a lew \w{ in ,in 
emergency. 

As alternatives, ask the driver following to push thcM.:ar off the roadway vv'*^"' hi^. v^ iiK lo, J the 
procedure presents no hazards; or have passeny^Hs help })ush the ( ar olf ihe roadvA/ay if visibility 
and traffic conditions are favorable. 

When a disabled car cannot be moved off the roadway, the driver should 



Activate the four-way flasher. 
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Place flares at least 100 feel behind the car in the lane and along adjacent lanes. At night 
flares should be 200 to 300 yards behind the car. 

It is important to position himself or a passenger behind the car to warn other traffic, if no 
warning devices are available, nnd wait for assistance. 

Waiting outside the cat and off the roadway is safer than sitting inside the car, even 
with warning devices in place. 

Signal for assistance by lying a white cloth to the door handle adjacent to the roadway or 
the radio antenna and by raising the hood or trunk lid. 

Changing a Tire 

If il becomes nece.ssary to change a tire, the driver should; 

Position the car well off the roadway and place the gearshift lever in park in an automatic 
shift car, in reverse in a manual shift car. 

Turn off the ignition, set the parking brake, and remove the tire and tire-changing equipment. 

Block the wheels and pry off the hub cap. 

Loosen the wheel bolts slightly with the wrench provided. 

Secure the jack in a straight, stable position and use it to raise the wheel off the ground. 
Remove the wheel nuts and pull off the wheel. 

Install the spare tire and replace the wheel nuts by hand, tightening two of the nuts (on 
opposite sides of wheel) firmly to position wheel correctly. 

Lower the car with the jack and tighten all the nuts with the lug wrench. 
Replace the hub cap. 

Place the flat tire and tire-changing equipment in the trunk. 
Overheated Engine 

The temperature gauge on the display panel will tell the driver when the engine overheats. If this 
malfunction occurs, the driver should; 

Pull completely off the roadway. 

Remove the radiator cap with a heavy cloth, add water or coolant, and place the cap back 
on the radiator after waiting for the engine to cool. 

Radiator caps must be removed with care even when the engine is cool because the 
coolant in the radiator may be under considerable pressure. Steam and hot water may 
spew from the radiator opening and burn the driver if the cap is removed without first 
releasing the pressure. 

If the engine overheats exi.fissively, the cooling system should be inspected for loose 
connections, wear, and leakage. If all components appear to be in sound condition, the 
hood should be left up to permit the engine to cool. 

Drive slowly to the nearest service station if coolant is not available or if it does not remedy 
the overheated condition, 
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Battery Discharging 

The generator or alternator gauge on the display panel indicates when the battery is discharging. This 
is nornial when electrical equipment is operating and the engine is off or at idle speed. If the battery is 
discharging with the engine at normal operating speed, it means that the battery, voltage regulator, or 
generator is malfunclioning. or that the fan bell which drives the generatoi has broken. In any case, the 
car should be driven immediately to a service station to be checked by a qualified mechanic. 

Loss of Oil Pressure 

When the oil pressure gauge on the display panel registers a loss of oil pressure, the driver should: 
Turn off the engine, shift to neutral, and steer the car off the roadway at a safe place. 

Irreparable damage could result if the car is driven without enough oil. 
Call for a tow truck and have a qualified mechanic check the engine. 



INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 



The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 

CLASSROOM A IDS 



Type 



Source 



Title 



Chalkboard 
Handout/pamphlet 



National Safety Council 



"When Your Car Stalls" fact sheet 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans. 



BAS/C REFERENCES 



Aaron. Jannes E. and Strasser. Marland K. Driver 
and Traffic Safety Education: Content, Methods 
an|f Organization, pp. 240. 242-243. 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand- 
book for Sportsmaniike Driving, pp. 155-156. 220. 
262-264. 267-268. 277, 332-334. 

Automotive Safety Foundation. A Resource Curricu- 
lum in Driver and Traffic Safety Education, pp. 70-71 . 

Center for Safety Education. New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car, pp. 46-49. 165-168. 

Center for Safety Education. New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 40-42, 79. 

Glenn. Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, pp. 97-101, 
325-326. 330-332. 

Halsey. Maxwell. Kaywood. Richard, and Meyerhoff. 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 260. 262-263. 



"If There's Trouble on a Car Trip." Changing Times, 
pp. 25-26. The Kiplinger Washington Editor's Inc.. 
Washington. D.C. August 1964. 

McKnight A. James and Adams. Bert.B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, 
pp. 62-6 - 62-7, 63-0 - 63-3. 

McKnight. A. James and Hundt. Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume III: Instructional 
Objectives, pp. 211-220. 

North American Professional Driver Education Asso- 
ciation. The New Driver's Guide (Strasser/Aaron). 
p. 92. 

Strasser. Marland K.. Eales. John R.. and Aaron. 
James E. Driver Education: Learning to Drive 
Defensively, pp. 135. 202-203. 311-312. 
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Pushing/ToMing 



The student should know the function of pushing another vehicle. 



Pushing a vehicle helps get the engine siarled when ihe battery has failed. Because il is dangerous, 
the procedure should be undertaken only when there is no olher course open and when traffic 
conditions and the safety of motorists require it. 



DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The driver should know the procedures, hazards, and laws that pertain to pushing 
or towing, or being pushed or towed by another vehicle. 



General 

Guidelines for pushing or towing another vehicle, or being pushed or towed, include the following: 

Pushing or towing is dangerous to both drivers. The driver of the first vehicle, if it has power 
brakes and power steering, has no power to steer or brake. The driver of the second vehicle 
has very restricted vision. If possible the car should be started with the use of jumper cables. 

Pushing is illegal in many states. The legality should be determined before the procedure Is 
initiated. 

The bumpers of the vehicles must match in contour and height. When bumpers are not 
perfectly matched, bumpers will lock or damage unprotected portions of the car. 

Pushing should not be attempted when the two vehicles are on different levels of the road. 

Vehicles should not be pushed around corners, but should coast around corners and stop 
before pushing is again attempted. 

Four-way flashing units should be activated when a vehicle is pushing another vehicle. 

If the vehicle does not start within one-half mile, pushing should be discontinued because of 
possible damage to the transmission. 

Towing a vehicle should be avoided since the vehicle will leap forward when it starts and 
strike the vehicle in front. 

Manual Shift Car Being Pushed 



When a manual shift car is being pushed to start the engine the driver of that car should: 

Turn on the ignition, depress the clutch, release the brake, and shift to high gear. {Sometimes 
it is easier to start the engine in second gear.) 
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Signal the driver behind lo drop back, then ^.'t up on the clutch pedal slowly when the car's 
speed reaches 15 to 20 miles per hour. 

If traffic or available dist^-jnce netessitatos Iryincj to start at very low speed the driver of the car 
being pushed should. 

Signal the driver of the second vehicle to drop back before letting up the clutch and then 
bring the clutch up quickly to start the engine. 

Depressing the clutch quickly to disconnect the engine before the slow speed is 
reached Ccin kill the engine nyam. 

Automatic Shift Car Being Pushed 

/*-< When an automatic shift car is being pushed, the driver o* that car should: 

Turn on the ignition, place the gearshift lever in neutral and leave the brakes off. 

Signal the driver of the vehicle behind to drop back when the car reaches the speed of 30 to 
35 miles per hcuir. 

Move the gearshift lever to the drive position lo start the engine. 

The forward itiovement of the car will turn the engine, which enables the engine to 
start. 

Pushing Another Vehicle 

To push another vehicle the driver of the car should: 

Move the r.ar up slowly until the bumpers just touch and begin to push gradually. 
Accelerate a inanual shift to the speeds indicated above for automatic shift cars. 
Look for signals from the vehicle driver and react appropriately. 

Towing 

When longer distances are involved and the vehicle cannot be driven, it should be towed rather 
than p'lshed. A tow truck should be used. Automatic transmission cars should not be towed more than 
12 miles unless special mechanical precautions are taken to avoid damage to the rear wheels, drive shaft, 
and transmission. Automatic transmission cars should be towed with the rear wheels elevated. 

The student should know the skills required for pushing another vehicle. 

The driver who is pushing a vehicle with his car must be able to exercise precise speed control to ■ 
maintain bumper-to-bumper contact. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 



The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 



CLASSROOM AIDS 



Type Source Title 

Chalkboard 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans. 

BASIC REFERENCES 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand' McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver Educa- 

book for*SportsmanI/ke Driving, pp. 400-402. tion Task -Analysis Volume III: Instructional Objectives, 

pp. 222-223. 

McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, 
pp. 65-0 • 65-3. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 



Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, p. 327. 

Pawlowski, Joseph G. and Johnson, Duane R. 
Tomorrow's Drivers: .Teacher's Edition, p. 206. 



Strasser, Marland K., Eales, John R., and Aaron, 
James E. Driver Education: Leiyr.ing to Drive 
Defensively, pp. 313-314. 

Strasser, Marland K., Eales, John R., and Zaun, Cecil G., 
and Mushlitz, M. Eugene. When You Take the Wheel, 
pp. 244-245. 
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Emergency Procedures 



The sudden emergence of a driving hazard requires a quick response on the part of the driver. 
From an instructional viewpoint, emergency procedures represent a substantially different problem from 
that of driving procedures because of (1) the need for a highly practiced, rapid, essentially "automatic" 
response, and (2) the element of potential danger which makes it difficult to provide necessary needed 
practice. 

Driving emergencies may arise from hazardous conditions with respect to the following: 
Car-including failures to brakes, xires, power steering, headlights. 
/?oafyiva/— including potholes, obstacles. 
Car /?oafyivaK-including skidding, 
>i 7ra)^f/c— including impending collision from headon, side, rear. ^ 

The following procedures are found in this section; 



Skid Control 

Anticipating Traffic Emergencies 
Reacting to Traffic Emergencies 
Car Emergencies 
Post-Accident Responsibilities 
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$ki4 Control 



The student should be able to detect and recover from a skid quickly enough to 
avoid losing directional control. 

Skidding results from changes in speed or direction that are too abrupt for road surface conditions. 
Adherence to procedures described in earlier sections will generally prevent skids. The emphasis in instruc- 
tion should be upon skid prevention. However, ability to control skidding, particularly during evasive 
maneuvers, will contribute greatly to reducing the likelihood and severity of collisions. The most critical 
elements in skid control involve manipulation of the brake so as to avoid locking the wheels, and precise 
steering control so as to avoid "overshooting" the desired path and compounding the skid. 



DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedures involved in controlling a skid. 

The best way to control a skid is to avoid the conditions that produce it. A skid generally occurs 
when changes in speed or direction are too abrupt for road surface conditions. These changes may be 
divided into two categories: (1) Excessive changes under normal surface conditions, such as sudden braking 
or sudden turning (evasive maneuvers) or a turn at excessive speed (entering a curve too rapidly); (2) normal 
changes on unusually slippery surfaces, such as attempting to stop or turn too abruptly on an icy or 
wet roadway. 

In one study conducted in the State of Virginia, it was noted that 40 percent of all accidents 
reported during one year involved skidding; in one-third of the cases the skidding occurred prior to 
brake application. 

Once a car has begun to skid, the driver should attempt to arrest the skid. In doing so, he should" 

Turn the wheels in the direction of the desired path if the car is skidding sideways. 

Remove the foot gradually from the accelerator and avoid using the brake. 

Any abrupt deceleration or brake application will tend to accentuate the skid. If the 
brakes are fully applied, the front wheels will lock causing a loss of steering control. 

As the car approaches the desired path, turn the wheels slightly in the opposite direction to 
reduce the rate at which the car is rotating. Failure to "counterstecr" in this manner will 
cause the car to rotate beyond the desired path, often to a degree that exceeds the initial 
skid. 

Failure to countersteer. resulting in "overshooting," contributes to a significant number 
of skidding accidents. 
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Make additional steering corrections as necessary to get the car pointed in the desired 
direction. 

Only if or when the car is headed in the desired direction should an attennpt be nnade to 
reduce speed. This should be achieved by a gentle punnping action of the brake. 

Prolonged application of the brake will only cause the wheels to lock, resulting 
in a loss of both braking and steering control. 

Generally speaking, the less slippery the surface, the nnore firnnly the brakes can 
be applied. 

The student should know the skills Involved In detecting a skid and recovef ^ng 
from it. 

The driver's ability to react appropriately to a skid depends upon his ability to (1) perceive that 
skidding has occurred, and (2) carry out the procedures necessary to arrest the skid. 

The driver's ability to detect a skid results fronn nornnal driving experiences. A driver quickly 
learns to associate steering changes and brake application with proprioceptive and kinesthetic ("seat of 
the pants") cues of change in speed and direction. When his attennpts to turn or slow the car fail to 
produce the appropriate bodily sensations, he recognizes innnnediately thai he is skidding. While no 
unique perceptual skill must be developed, it is innportant to recognize thzit detection of a skid depends 
upon an expectation of nnotion cues and that skid control cannot be adequately taught where nnotion 
could not be provided, e.g., a fixed base sinnulator. 

The motor coordinations involved in arresting a skid are among the most demanding of the skill 
requirements imposed upon drivers. These demands are created primarily by the need for (1) precise 
steering control in order to prevent "overshoot" and the resulting loss of control, and (2) the controlled 
braking required to maintain a steady path while slowing down. 

In order to prevent overshoot, the driver must learn the precise point at which to introduce 
countersteering and the amount of countersteering that is needed to eliminate the car's rotation in one 
direction and not cause it to rotate in the other direction. For controlled braking, the driver must learn 
to feel the point at which further brake application will cause the wheels to lock. Effective skid control 
requires that each of these skills be developed to the point where both activities can be performed 
simultaneously. 



INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 

The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 

CLASSROOM AIDS 

Type Source Title 

Chalkboard or traffic « 
situation board 

Handouts/pamphlets Tire Industry Safety Council "Studded Tire Safety and 

Maintenance Guide" 

Tires with worn treads and 

good tread •* . 
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FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SLIDES 

Classroom Visual Aids 

"ControHing Skids/' filmstrip, 50 frames, color. Ford 
Motor Company. 

"Critical Maneuvers— Skids," 50 frames, color. Ford 
Motor Company. 

"Don't Skid Yourself," 13 minutes, AEtna Life & 
Casualty Co. 

"Six Deadly Skids," 2672 minutes, color. Modern 
Talking Pictures Service Inc. 

Simulator Films 

"Good Driving in Bad Weather,"* 20 minutes, color, 
AEtna Life & Casualty Co. 

RESOURCE MATERIALS 

The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
materials for the development of lesson plans. 



"Skid Control" 1414 minutes, color. Modern Talking 
Pictures Service, Inc, 

"Skids and Skidding,'' 30 minutes. Educational 
Television film produced by South Carolina Educa- 
tional Television Center. Order from University of 
Nebraska. 

"What About Winter Driving?" 12 minutes, color. 
National Safety Council. 

/ 



"Winterproof Vour Driving,"* 16 minutes, color, 
Allstate Enterprises. 



BASIC REFERENCES 



AEtna Life and Casualty in consultation with 
Pepyne, Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna 
Drivotrainer System, film section "Driving in Bad 
Weather," AEtna Life and Casualty Co. 

Allstate Insurance Company. 4//sfate Good Driver 
Trainer System, film booklet "Winterproof Your 
Driving," Allstate Enterprises Inc. 

American Automobile Association. Pract/ce Driving 
Guide for Use With Sportsmanlike Driving, p. 29. 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand- 
book for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 84^7, 211-216. 

Anderson, William G. In-Car Instruction: Moth ads 
and Content, pp. 261-268. 

Anderson, William G. Learning to Drive: Skills, 
Concepts, and Strategies, p. 227. 



Anderson, William G. Teacher's Manual for Learning 
to Drive, pp. 56-59. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 175-177. 
228. 

Malfetti, James L. A Description of the Driving Task 
Adaptable for a Manual for Beginning Drivers, 
pp. 49-51. 

McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, 
pp. 18-0 - 18-2. 

McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume III: Instructional 
Objectives, pp, 44-45. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 



U.S. Air Force. The Safe Driving Handbook, p. 50. 

American Automobile Association. Sportsmanlike 
Driving: Teacher's Guide, pp. 47-48. 

American Automobile Association. Teaching Driver 
and Traffic Safety Education, pp. 21 1-213, 222-230. 

Automotive Safety Foundation. A Resource Curricu- 
lum in Driver and Traffic Safety Education, pp 64-67. 

Brody, Leon and Stack, Herbert J. Highway S afety 
and Driver Education, pp. 275-280. 



Center for Saffety Education, New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car, p. 184. 
Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 242, 244-247. 

Johnson, Margaret L. "Skid School for Young Drivers," 
Traffic Safety, pp. 12-13, vol 70 no 10, October 1970. 

North American Professional Driver Education 
Association. The New Driver's Guide (Strasser/ Aaron), 
p. 69. 

Overend, Robert B. 'The Great Studded Tire 
Controversy." Traffic Safety, pp. 8-10, 35-39, 
vol 71 no 12. December 1971. 



*Althouth total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES (Continued) 



Pawlowski, Joseph G. and Johnson, Duane R. 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, pp. 163-164 

Strasser, Marland K., Eales, John R., and Aaron, 
James E. Driver Education: Learning to Drive 
Defensively^ pp. 304-306. 

"The Science of Skid Control," The Air Force 
Driver, pp. 2-6 and 29, March 1971. 



'Teach Skidding 'Know-How' at Liberty School," 
Traffic Safety, pp. 26, 27, 39, 40, vol 64 no 1 1 , 
Novennber 1964. 

Whitworth, Richard. 'Teachers Learn to Skid," 
Traffic Safety, pp. 9, 10, 37, 38, vol 69 no 6, 
June 1969. 
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Anticipating Traffic Emergencies 



The driver should observe other vehicles and be able to identify and react to 
potential traffic emergencies before they arise. 

A great share of the accidents caused by "the other driver" could have been avoided had the 
victim been alert to traffic around him and been prepared to react quickly and appropriately to 
indications of potential hazards. Drivers should make frequent observation of oncoming vehicles and 
v(3hicles that are adjacent, following, or passing, as well as of other road users, such as pedestrians and 
cyclists. This awareness of others constitutes the heart of defensive driving. 



DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 
Being Followed 

The most recent edition of Accident Facts reports that nearly one-fourth of all accidents and 
almost tive percent of fatal accidents were rear end collisions. The driver should be constantly aware of 
the vehicles behind and should drive cautiously when being followed. In doing so the driver should: 

Maintain constant speed. 

Glance at the rearview mirror frequently to note whether traffic to the rear is overtaking, 
tailgating, moving erratically and/or signaling intentions to change lanes in preparation for 
passing. 

Signal following traffic of his intentions to change lanes, reduce speed or stop, using 
directional and/or arm signals and brake lights. 

Signaling too early confuses the driver of the vehicle behind. 

Signaling too late gives the driver of the vehicle behind too little time to respond to 
the maneuver of the car. 

Adjust the rearview mirror to the night position or avoid looking at the rearview mirror if 
being followed by a vehicle with high beams on. 

Reduce speed to encourage a following vehicle with high beams on to pass. 

Vehicles in Adjacent Lanes 

The driver should observe vehicles in adjacent lanes for indications of a lateral movement into the 
driving lane. Such indications include the following; 

An incipient movement by the vehicle in the direction of the driver's car. 

A blockage ahead in the vehicle's lane— e.g.. slowing traffic, or an accident. 

A third vehicle merging into the other vehicle's lane, possibly forcing the vehicle toward the 
driver. 

ie^A."..v-.'W<- 
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Being Passed 

The driv(?r sfiould take an J( live role when being passed, continuously assessing the procedure lo 
ensure its sjft; ( ompli'tion within the distrini.o available and making adjustinents in the car's speed and 
path to ar(.u?ntnodat(? the passing vehicle. In taking an active role the driver should. 



Use the mirrtjrs and his peripheral vision to detect overtaking and passing vehicles. 

Maituain or reduce speed, and positiofi the (,ar in the center of the lane or slightly to the 
right if necessary. 

Lift his fcjot ffOiTi accelerator and be prepared to brake to provide a larger space for a 
passing vehuJe that niight cut in front of the car. 

Accelerate? if the pass is aborted to allow the other vehicle additional roonn to move back 
into the driving lane. 

Lo.iv't' ih(' roticivvtiy to the right if necessary, to avoid causing a head-on collision. 



Meeting Oncoming Vehicles 

Actording to A( (.ident Facts , 16,000,000 accidents occurred in a recent year, 700,000 of wliich 
were head-on <:(MliSions and were responsible for 7,4b0 fatalities. 

Many factors may cause an oncoining vehicle to cross the center line into the car's path— poor 
visibility, swerving to miss a pedestrian or cyclist, road defects or obstructions, poor judgment in speed 
and positioning of the vehicle, steering failure, falling asleep, and alcohol and drugs. In attempting to 
adjust his course when meeting oncoming vehicles, the driver should: 



Align the car properly in the best available lane to allow maximum separation between the 
car and oncoming vehicles. 

Watch for situations and driver behavior that indicate oncoming vehicles may cross the 
center line-e.g., vehicle weaving or the presence of slow-moving vehicles. 

Observe roadway conditions and obstructions that could adversely affect the control of 
oncoming vehicles-e.g., the presence of pedestrians, animals, debris, and the like. 

Maintain precise control over the car. ready to react quickly to wind gusts, road irregu- 
larities, and oncoming vehicles crossing the center line, especially on grades and curves where 
an oncoming vehicle might be attempting an unsafe pass. 



Pedestrians, Cyclists, and Animals 

Of the 54,800 motor vehicle fatalities in a recent year, almost 20 percent, or 10,400, were 
pedestrians. About two-thirds of these accidents occurred in urban areas. More than 800 bicyclists were 
killed in accidents with motor vehicles, these fatalities being about evenly distributed between urban and 
rural areas. Analysis shows that many of these accidents occurred because the pedestrians were 
non-drivers and lacked experience with driving problems and traffic regulations. Although accidents 
involving motor vehicles and animals are far less frequent than the above, the same precautions should 
be taken by the driver when in areas where animals are present. 

When encountering pedestrians, cyclists, or animals the driver should: 



Be familiar with local traffic regulations dealing with motor vehicle/bicycle/pedestrian right- 
of-way. 
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In sOFTte sidles pu(Jesitidns die noi altowod tcj (.ross in mid-block. HcjwGver, the driver 
should not presunie righl-of-wdy bul should yfiild lo ihe^ pedestrian unless styndled to 
proceed. 

Yield to pedestrians dt mtersef lii>ns, htjinq pdrtK.uldrly dierl for iho'ie who have anticipated a 
traffic signal and stepped into the roadway before a light change or who have stepped into 
the roadway after a light change has made crossing unsafe. 

Slow down, inove to the left of the driving lane and be prepared for a quick stop when 
encountering pedestrians, cyclists, or anirnals. 

Slow down and be prepared to slop quickly wtien in [he vicinity of children playing. 

Observe traffic signs that indicate pedestrian^, school or animal crossings, and slow down or 
stop if necessary. 

Delay passing another vehicle until both the car and the other vehicle have safely passed 
pedestrians or cyclists in the roadway. 

Drive slowly through puddles to avoid splashing pedestrians. 

The student should develop certain perceptual skills in order to be able to anticipate 
possible traffic emergencies. 

Development of following perceptual skills will help the driver to anticipate traffic emergencies: 

The ability to perceive titne/distance relationship involving the car and other vohiLle}s. 
The ability to detect subtle cues frofn potentlcjl motions of other vehicles and pt?destrians. 



The student should know the kinds of difficulties that may be experienced in 
learning to cope with traffic. 

Beginning drivers tend to 

Slow down when dppioat.hincj Mna)rTiing trnffic. 

Steer to the right whefi Ofv.t^miny veliuJes drc approy Jiing, 

Jam on the brakes if sofneonu or ^.onie thing (.rossos the path of the car. 

Freeze ai the wheel and fail to react if so'noone or something darts in front of ilv: * oi . 

Slow down, hesitate and then spec^d' up who^n approached from the side> 

Unnecessarily Reducing Speed 

A beginning driver ericouniering fdsi nioviny ()ni.or7iiiKj iraffir aidy becomo ci[jpi<;^Hjrv fv-.- and 
release pressure on the a{.(elerHt(V podal, ? orii (r'nirdnnfj all uf his atterition on steering. Ihts tfnidon(y 
may not be easily overcome sirnr its f ,i!ist;; ff\ir. As tin; rlnvf-i bet Ofrujs 'r.or(w,L)nftdf'r.i <»f hi^ ai)i!iiy 
to maintain position in the driving Ijrui at rplcUivdv hiyh sf)Pods, tne protiUMn 'UumM Ji ,i[ m '^ir. 1 he 
instructor should encourage the studeni drive r U; " imtain >p.KHj.j whrn piofiting «)n( oMunn v» nj' i^'s if ho 
is certain that the student's ^•■'^r'fu) sk ill, ,i! n>i. Msuf. ' ^-l-. .iro .,i ,i it.fjl' r'^ rt. . ..i 



LEARNING PROBLEMS 
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Unnecessarily Adjusting Car's Position 

A student driver may be inclined to steer to the right when oncoming vehicles are approaching. If 
the student is driving at high speeds this can be dangerous especially if one or two wheels drop off the 
pavement onto the shoulder. A verbal reminder from the instructor should be given when the driver 
unnecessarily moves toward the right side of the roadway. The instructor should differentiate between 
situations that require moving slightly to the right, as when an unusually wide vehicle is approaching, 
and situations in which the student driver is moving to the right because of fear. The side rearview 
mirror should be checked to see that it is properly adjusted and the student should be encouraged to 
use peripheral vision and quick head glances. 

Brake Control and Evasive Steering When 
Encountering Pedestrians/Animals 

A beginning driver is likely to jam on the brakes when encountering pedestrians, animals, or 
cyclists in the car's path. Coaching the student to pump the brake to stop the car or to steer rather than 
brake should be given. 

In addition, the student driver may freeze at the wheel if a pedestrian, cyclist, or some animal 
suddenly dart^ into the path of the car. He may know what to do, but he does not react correctly or 
fast enough. 

With more experience on the roadway, the driver should become more proficient in responding to 
pedestrians, animals, and cyclists. The instructor should be prepared to gain control of the car in the 
event the student driver free^-es at the wheel or otherwise responds inappropriately. 

INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 

The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 

CLASSROOM AIDS 

Type Source Title 

Ct=.a"'boarc: 

Charts and/or tables on . > " 

accidents involving 
pedestrians, animals 
and/or cyclists 

FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SLIDES 

Classroom Visual Aids 

"Pedestrians and Cyclists," Mo. 22, Driver Education 
Series, 30 minutes, b/w, Indiana University. 

"Pedestrians," 10 minutes, b/w. Ford Motor Company 

"The Art of Being Passed," Mo. 5, Defense Driving 
Film series, 10 minutes, b/w. Association Films, Inc. 

"Passing/Being Passed," * Mo. 6, Techniques of 
Defense Driving Series, 7-10 minutes, color. 
National Safety Council, 

•Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the Instructional objective. 



"The Car Behind/' No. 3, Techniques of Defensive 
Driving Film Series, 10 minutes, color. National 
Safety Council. 

"Whiplash,"* 16 minutes, color, Charles CahU! 
Associates, Inc. 
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Simulator Films 

"The Art of Turning,"* 26 minutes, color, Allstate 
Enterprises. 

"Complex Traffic,"* 24 minutes, color, Allstate 
Enterprises. 

"Hazardous Situations,"* 20 minutes, color, Allstate 
Enterprises. 

"Drive in Review,"* 27 minutes, color, Allstate 
Enterprises. 
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"Road Check,"* 20 minutes, color, AEtna Life & 
Casualty Co. 

"Traffic Strategy,"* 16 minutes, color, AEtna Life & 
Casualty Co. 

"Driving Emergencies,"* 16 minutes, color, AEtna 
Life & Casualty Co. 



RESOURCE MATERIAL 



BASIC REFERENCES 



AEtna Life sncJ Casualty in consultation with Pepyne, 
Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna Drivotrainer 
System - Film Section, "Driving Emergencies." 

American Automobile Association. Teaching Driver 
and Traffic Safety Education, p. 402. 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's IHand- 
book for SportsmaniiJ<e Driving, pp. 115-116 148- 
150, 166, 200-201, 409-410, 

Anderson, William G. Learning to Drive: Skills, Con- 
cep ts, ahd Stra tegies, pp. 183-184. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University, 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp 195-196 
204-205. 221, 236-247- 

McKnight. A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task 
Descriptions, pp. 36-0 - 36-10, 36-16 • 36-18. 



McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume III: Instructional 
Objectives, pp. 84-86, 94-96, 98-102. 

National Education Association. National Commission 
on Safety Education. How Experienced Teachers 
Develop Good Traffic Citizens: Tips and Cues 
pp. 52-53., 

North American Professional Driver Education 
Association. The New Driver's Guide (Strasser/ 
Aaron), pp. 66-67. 

Strasser, Marland K., Eales, John R., and Aaron. 
James E. Driver Education: Learning to Drive 
Defensively, pp. 275-280. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 



Aaron. James E. and Strasser, Marland K. Driver 
and Traffic Safety Education: Content, Methods 
and Organization, p. I53. 

Automotive Safety Foundation. A Resource 
Curriculum in Driver and Traffic Safety Education 
pp. 58-60. 

Brody. Leon and Stack, Herbert J. Highway Safety 
and Driver Education, pp. 37-39, 56-58. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car, pp. 255-258, 314-331 . 



Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Moyerhoff, 
Richar^l A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 94-1 1 1 136 140- 
149, 177-179. 183-187, 201, 225, 227, 233-236, 367. 

North American Professional Driver Education Asso- 
ciation. The New Driver's Guide (Strasser/Aaron) 
pp. 56-57. 

Pawlowski, Joseph G. and Johnson. Duane R. 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, pp 109-111 
126. 139. 141. 



•Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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Reacting to Traffic Emergencies 



The student should know and be able to carry out the procedures required to 
avoid an impending accident resulting from unsafe behavior by other drivers or 
loss of control over the car. 

The best way to avoid an accident is to adhere to safe driving procedures and to look out for the 
potentially unsafe actions of others. However, even the most conscientious driver, due to his own lapses 
or those of others, will encounter emergency situations created by traffic or roadway conditions. His 
ability 10 maintain control of his car and undertake evasive action will help him to reduce the likelihood 
and severity of an accident. 

DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 
Oncoming Vehicles 

An oncoming vehicle may enter the driver's lane for a variety of reasons In 1970 an estMnatecl 
700,000 head-on collisions occurred, almost 7.bOO of them resulting in fatalities. The driver's ability to 
undertake appropriate evasive action will reduce greatly his chances of severe injury or death when he 
encounters an oncoming vehicle in his lane. 

On-Road Evasive Action 

P^^ssible , the driver should evade an oncoming vehicle without leaving the roadway. In doing so 
he should 

Reduce speed quickly rind soufid the horn and/oi finish the headlights to alert onco'mng 
traffic and traffic, to the rear of the potentially hazardous siliiation. - 

Attempt an ernergency stop, if space permits, when an oncoming vehuJe fails to return to its 
lane. 

Search for a space on the roadway for taking evasive^-^ction, preferably to the right of the 
onf oming vehicle if spat e is not available for an emergency stop on the roadway. 

Evasive steering has been cited repeatedly as one of the most important means of 
preventing accidents cind of reducing the seventy of unavoidable accidents Studies 
have indicated that swerving to the right affords a better chance of avoiding an 
oncoming vehicle than swerving to the left, since the most likely evasive action of m 
oncoming vehicle is to turn to the left (its right). 

If on road evasive action is netessary, the cJriver shf)uld 

Grasp the steering wheel firmly to make steering correc tions with full control 

Remc^ve his foot from the accelerator; refrain from braking to avoid the risk of locking thc^ 
wheels and losing steering 'ontro! 

Sound the horn to warn other drivers or pedestrians 
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Off -Road Evasive Action 

If it becomes necessary to leave the roadway, the driver should: 

Look for the first available and suitable place for leaving the roadway. 

If collision with some type of object appears unavoidable, the driver should quickly 
select some relatively yielding object such as shrubbery or a sign post rather than rigid 
objects, such as bridge abutment, large trees, or steel poles. 

Decelerate rapidly by pumping the brakes, turn the wheels as gradually as possible after 
reaching a slow speed and release the brake pedal when crossing the Rdne of the shoulder. 

Straighten the wheels gradually once off the roadway, pump the brakes until speed is down 
to 10 miles per hour, and then apply the brakes steadily until stopped. 

Return to the roadway from a stationary position, after the precautions for entering traffic 
have been taken, by turning the wheels sufficiently to cross the rcadway edge ^t a sharp 
angle. 

Off -Road Recovery 

It may occasionally be necessary to return from the shoulder to the roadway before it is possible 
to bring the car to a slow speed or to stop. In returning to the roadway at moderate to high speed, the 
driver should: 

Grasp the steering wheel firmly and turn sharply toward the roadway. 

If an attempt is made to return gradually, the resistance of the pavement against the 
side of the tires will generally prevent the car from mounting the pavement. When the 
wheels are eventually turned far enough, the car will mount the pavement unexpec- 
tedly resulting in loss of control by the driver. 

Prepare to turn his wheels m the opposite direction immediately upon regaining the roadway 
in Older to avoid crossing into the adjacent lane of traffic. 

This same procedure for returning to the road at moderate to high speed should be followed when 
only the two wheels on the right side of the car leave the pavement, as may happen either through 
driver inattention or an dliempt to evade a collision. 

Accident surveys have revealed that a significant number of highway accidents are due to a failure 
to control the car properly when attempting lo return to the roadway at highway speed. 

Overtaking Vehicle 

If the driver has been forced to slow down or stop abruptly, he may find that a vehicle from 
behind is unable to stop In this event, the driver should, if at all possible, pull off the roadway to let 
the overtaking vehicle pass. 

if a collision appears inevitable, the driver should: 

Warn the passengers of the impending crash. 
Remove his toot from the brake pedal. 

Lower his body to the right so that his head and neck will be supported by the seat back. 
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Adjacent Vehicle 

If a vehicle traveling or passing in an adjacent lane pulls into the driver's lane, the driver should 

pull off the roadway if possible, employing the evasive procedures described in connection with 
oncoming vehicles. 

Vehicles From the Side 

In 1970. nearly 2.5 million collisions occurred from the side, resulting in almost 5,000 fatalities. 
Most collisions from the side occur at intersections. 

The best way to avoid a collision from the side is to look for entering vehicles or cross traffic 
wherever the roadway being traveled intersects with another roadway such as intersections, on-ramps, 
or merge points. This should be done regardless of which driver is required to yield the right-of-way. 

It may happen that a driver suddenly observes another vehicle approaching from the side on a 
collision course. The driver's alternative course of action in evading a collision may be divided into three 
categories: slow/stop; accelerate; turn. Slowing or stopping, if it will allow the approaching vehicle to 
pass in front," is the safest course of action and should be followed regardless of who has the right-of-vvay. 
When confronted with an impending collision, most drivers, without thinking, tend to slam on the brakes. 

If the driver is too close to the path of the approaching vehicle, applying the brakes may increase 
his chances of a collision by causing the car to stop directly in front of the other vehicle, many side 
collisions could have been avoided had the driver who was closest to the potential point of collision 
merely maintained speed or accelerated to get out of the way. 

Where the" path ahead of the driver is blocked, the only escape route may be to the side away 
from the approaching vehicle. While this course may not prevent a collision from occurring, it will 
generally lessen the impact and, hence, the severity of damage and possible injury. 

Pedestrians and Cyclists 

Occasionally it may become necessary to take emergency actions to avoid striking a pedestrian, 
animal, or cyclist. In doing so. the driver should: 

Sound the horn, pump the brakes, and use evasive steering techniques rather than panic 
braking. 

Utilize evasive steering techniques when in danger of striking an animal only if such actior 
would not endanger the safety of human beings. 

The student should know and develop the perceptual and motor skills required 
to select and carry out an appropriate evasive procedure. 

The following skills underlie effective evasive action: 

Inhibition of Braking Response. Drivers generally learn to apply the brakes at first sign of 
trouble. While effective in most instances, braking can lock the wheels and cause loss of 
steering control, making it Impossible to steer away from a collision. Through practice, 
drivers can acquire the ability to inhibit the braking response in situations where evasive 
steering will be necessary. 
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Selection of Appropriate Evasive Action. The time that the driver has available in selecting 
an appropriate evasive .Ktion will, in <\ irue emergency, be quite brief. In order to react 
properly, the driver nusl be able to rei'.gni/e quickly, from the pattern of stimuli, what 
constitutes the best escape route. This involves the ability .to make such visual discrimina- 
tions as the following. 

Whether a possible escape path is free of hazardous obstacles. 

Whether clearances are sufficient to allow the car to pass through them. 

Whether an off-roadway surface will permit steering control. 

Distances as related to the car's stopping distance. 

The ability to make these discriminations rapidly constitutes a high level of perceptual skill. 

Steering and Braking Control. Maintaining control over the car during an. evasive maneuver 
requires precise steering control and braking control, as well as the ability to exercise control 
over both of these simultaneously. This degree of coordination constitutes the highest level 
of motor skill required in driving. 



LEARNING PROBLEMS 

The stiidsnt should know the types of problems that may be experienced in learn- 
ing evasive procedures. 

Overcoming Reluctance to Leave the Roadway 

Because of the emphasis placed upon proper lane positioning and the importance of remaining on 
the roadway, many students are reluctant to drive onto a shoulder at moderate to high speed. If the 
student is truly to be expected to react properly in the case of a real emercjency, this reluctance aiust be 
overcome during instruction. This means that the student must not only succ^pH in performing the tasks 
during instruction but must do so sufficiently often tn gain confidence. Students evidencing a fear of 
leaving the roadway should be allowed to practice initially at low speeds, but should be pressed to 
increase speed until ihe maximum is attained. A greater an^ouni of practice should be provided in an 
initially hesitant student, even after a successful performance, than would be required of a student who 
evidenced confidence from the beginning. 

Improper Braking 

One of the most difficult problems encountered in teaching evasive procedures is overcoming the 
student's tendency to apply the brake at the occurrence of an emergency, thus locking the wheels and 
lessening his ability to control the car. Even when "reflex" braking is overcome, a student will generally 
have difficulty learning to steer and apply biakes simultaneously and in a ronlrolled fashion. 

Overlearning 

Since emergencies are rare occurrences, the average driver receives little practice in reacting to 
them. If a student is to be able to perform well when an emergency does arise, the procedures must be 
"overlearned" during instruction, that is, they "must be practiced beyond the point where a satisfactory 
response occurs. The greater the period over which the additional practice is distributed, the more 
enduring wH! he the student's ability to respond. Disiributincj practice also reduces the student's ability 
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to anticipate when emenency situations will arise and therefore provides more realistic practice in 
dealing with truly unexpected emergencies. 

Maintaining Control 

During behmd-the-wheel instruction, a student is frequently so intent upon a particular emergency 
response, that he fails to attend to other necessary responses. For example, in downshifting under a 
simulated brake failure, the student may allow the car to wander across the center line. The student 
must be forced to maintain sufficient control over the car to prevent his response to one emergency 
from creating another emergency. 

Over-Concentration on Steering 

Most students tend to concentrate on steering and neglect braking. In order to overcome this 
problem, the instructor may begin by requiring students to avoid use of the brake entirely until evasive 
steering is mastered. Many instructors feel that it is best to avoid introducing simultaneous steering and 
braking-rather. to instruct student to apply the brakes only after an emergency is passed. With students 
of limited aptitude, this practice is certainly better than allowing improper brake application. 



INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 



The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 

CLASSROOM AIDS 



Type Source Title 

Chalkboard and traffic 
situation bOdtu 



FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SL IDES 

Simulator Films 

"Crash Avoidance." color. AEtna Life & Casualty Co, "Hazardous Situations,"* 20 nninutes, color, Allstate 

Enterprises. 

"Driving Emergencies."* 16 minutes, color. AEtna 
Life & Casualty Co, 

Classroom Visual Aids 

"The Head-On Crash." No, 4, Techniques of Defensive "Whiplash,"* 16 minutes, color, Charles Cahill 

Driving Series, 10 minutes, color. National Safety Associates. Inc. 

Council. 

"Wheels off Pavement," filmstrip. 48 frames, color. 
Ford Motor Company, 



•Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS 



BASIC REFERENCES 



American Automobile Association. Pracf/ce Driving 
Guide for Use with Sportsmanlike Driving, p. 24 . 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand- 
book for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 170-171. 

Anderson, William G. Learning to Drive: Skills, 
Concep ts, and S tra tegies. p . 2 2 9 . 

Anderson, William G. Teacher's Manual for Learning 
to Drive, pp. 56-59. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, p. 269. 



McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions. 
pp. 36-4, 36-8 - 36-11, 36-18 - 36-19,46-14, 46-15. 

McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume III: Instructional 
Objectives, pp. 84-86, 94, 98-102, 150-151 . 

North American Professional Driver Education 
Association. The New Driver's Guide (Strasaei /Aaron) , 
p. 69. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 



Automotive Safety Foundation. A Resource Curricu- 
lum in Driver and Traffic Safety Education, p. 53. 

Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 256-257, 264-268. 

Pawlowski, Joseph G. and Johnson, Duane R. 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, pp. 138, 
155-158. 



Strasser, Marland K., Eales, John R., and Aaron, 
James E. Driver Education: Learning to Drive 
Defensively, p. 318. 
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Car Emergencies 



The student should be able to respond quickly and appropriately to emergency 
situations created by car malfunctions- 

The iriosl critical car malfunctions are those that affect the driver's ability to see or to brake or 

steer. 

Proper reaction by the driver to such malfunctions inay prevent or niimmi/^e the possibility of an 
accident and may also lessen the risk of injury to the occupants of the car. 



TYPES OF EMERGENCIES 

The driver should know how to respond to the following car emergencies: 

Accelerator pedal stuck. 

Brake failure. 

Headlight failure. 

Steering failure. 

Engine stalled while moving. 

Fire. 

Hood flying open. 
Tiro blowout. 



Stuck Accelerator 



In responding to a stuck accelerator, the driver should: 



Immediately turn off the ignition being careful not to engage the ignition interlock which 
would prevent the steering wheel from being turned once the interlock became engaged. 

Avoid attempting to free the accelerator while the car is in motion. 

If the car is equipped with power steering and/or power brakes, be prepared to apply greater 
control forces to overcome increased resistance. 

Shift into neutral or depress the clutch, apply the brakes, leave the roadway at the first safe 
opportunity, stop the car If possible, and turn off the ignition. 
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Brake Failure 

Dual brakes in newer cars have almost eliminated the possibility of a complete loss of brakmg 
function. Partial loss of braking function will alter the brake's response. For exaniple, loss of the front 
brakes (1) may cause the car to spin around when the brake pedal is depressed and (2) increaspn 
stopping distance. Loss of the rear brakes will also increase the stopping distance somewhat. 

In responding to brake failure the driver should: 

Pump the brake pedal, use the parking brake, and downshift. 

Downshifting allows engine compression to help slow the car down. 

Pull the brake release (if the parking brake is applied) so that this brake does not lock. 

Warn oihers by activating the four-way flasher and sounding the horn. 

Steer onto the shoulder or, if necessary, look for objects to sideswipe m an effort to stop. 

Apply inLreasing force on the brake pedal if power brakes fail. 

Headlight Failure 

In responding to headlight failure, the driver should' 
Reduce speed. 

Depress the dimmer switch to see tf these lights are active. If they are not- 
Turn on parking lights or other auxiliary lights. 

Maintain the car on its path while looking for a place to leave the roadway. 
Steer well off the roadway and stop. 

Power Steering Failure 

In responding to a power steering failure, the driver should. 

Maintain steering control by grasping the wheel firmly with holh hands and exerting 
additional force to steer the car. 

Restart the engine if power steering has failed because of engine fdilure 
Stalled Engine 

m response to the engine stallmy while the car is m motion, the driver should. 

If ihe ^^^r .s moving less than 20 miles per hour, shift to neutral cind adempl lo restart the 
car in the normal manner. 

If the car has a standard transmission and is traveling over 20 milGf> per hour. kee[) the 
ignition on and downshift to second gear, then let the • 'utch out slowly to restart the 
engine. 

If the engine fails to restart, place the gearshift lever in neutial and coast off the roadway. 

If thp UK has auiom;3ti( irnnsmission. place (he selec tor U^ver in neutral only. 

Placing the gearshift lever in park while the car is m molion will damage the 
transmission. 
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Fire 

in responding lo a fire in ihe car, the driver should 

Slow down, leave ihe ruddway as quic kly as possible, and turn off the ignition. 

Use a focirn or carbon dioxide fire extinguisher, if available, to put out the fire. 

Since gasoline, oil, and grease are flammable, attempting to put out an engine fire with 
water may spread the fire. 

Hood Flying Open 

In responding to the hood opening while the car is in niotion, the driver should: 
Slow down gradually. 

Observe the roadway ahead by looking under the hood or through the left window. 
Steer the car onto the shoulder. 

Tire Blowout 

Tire failure is a ma)or cause of freeway accidents. A blowout or sudden flat tire forcefully alters 
the car's direction. Therefore, the driver's initial effort should be to maintain a straight course by 
steering firmly. Hard braking may lock the wheels and cause the loss of steering control. 

In responding to a tire blowout, the driver should: 

Maintain steering control. 

Reduce speed, using the brake only after speed is noticeably reduced. Avoid stopping quickly 
to "save" the tire. 

Select a safe, level place and steer completely off the roadway. 

The student should know the skills required for reacting safely when a car 
malfunction endangers its occupants and other road users. 

The driver should be able to react quickly to a blowout, avoiding the "natural" tendency to apply 
the brakes. He should maintain a firm grip on the steering wheel. 

He should have enough practice in the pru. edures required for responding to car malfunctions so 
that he is able to perform these procedures rapidly and under conditions of psychological stress which 
are induced by the emergency situation. 



INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 

The student should know the Instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 

CLASSROOM AIDS 

Type Source Title 

Chalkboard 

Handout/pamphlet National Safety Council "Panic Preventer" 

Blowout simulator (Several commercial sources) 
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FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SLIDES 



Classroom Visual Aids 



"Handling the Unexpected." 13 minutes, color. The 
Jam Handy Organization, 

"Night Driving and Emergency Situations," No. 25. 
Driver Education Series. 30 minutes, b/w. Indiana 
University. 



"Sudden Emergencies." No, 8. Oiver Education FHms 
Series. 472 minutes, b/w. Indiana University, 

"What*ll You Do If. . .?" 12 minutes, b/w, National 
Safety Council, 



Simulator Films 



"Driving Emergencies."* 16 minutes, color. AEtna 
Life & Casualty Co. 



"Hazardous Situations," 20 minutes, color. Allstate 
Enterprises. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
materials for the development of lesson plans. 



BASIC REFERENCES 



AEtna Life and Casualty Co. m consultation with 
Pepyne, Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna Drivo- 
trainer System, film section "Driving Emergencies." 
AEtna Life and Casualty Co. 

Allstate Insurance Company. Allstate Good Driver 
Trainer System, film booklet "Hazardous Situations." 
Allstate Enterprises. 

American Automobile Association . Pracf/ce Driving 
Guide for Use With Sportsmanlike Driving, p. 24. 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand- 
book for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 171-172. 280. 
333. 

Anderson William G. Learning to Drive: Skills, 
Concepts, and Strategies, pp. 228-229. 



Anderson, William G, Teacher's Manual for Learning to 
Drive, pp. 56-59, 

Center for Safety Education. New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp, 225-230. 

Malfetti. James L. A Description of the Driving Task 
Adaptable for a Manual for Beginning Drivers, pp. 49-53. 

McKnight. A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver Educa- 
tion Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, pp, 62-0 - 
62-5, 

McKnight. A. James and Hundt, Alan G, Driver Educa- 
tion Task Analysis Volume III: Instructional Objectives, 
pp, 208-210, 



SUPPLEMENTAR 



Automotive Safety Foundation, A Resource Curricu- 
lum in Driver and Traffic Safety Education, pp, 62-63. 
68-71. 

Brody. Leon and Stack. Herbert J. Highv\/ay Safety and 
Driver Education, pp. 269-283. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car, pp. 48. 307-31 1 . 

Halsey. Maxwell. Kaywood. Richard, and Meyerhoff. 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp, 227. 258-263. 

"If There's Tro'jble on a Car Trip," Changing Times, 
pp. 26, 28-29, August 1964. 



REFERENCES 

Kraus, Jack. "Blowouts Without Danger," Traffic Safety, 
vol 69 no 8, pp, 16-17, 34-36, August 1969, 

North American Professional Driver Education Asso- 
ciation, The A/ew Driver's Guide (Strasser/Aaron) , 
p, 68, 

Pawlowski, Joseph G. and Johnson, Duane R. 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, pp. 168-169. 

Strasser, Martand K., Eales, John R., and Aaron, 
James E. Driver Education: Learning to Drive 
Defensively, pp. 310-313. 



•Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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Post-Accident Responsibilities 



The student should know and accept his post-accident responsibilities. 

It i'^ essenual for Ihe driver to know that failure to slop in the event of an accident is a serious 
violation of the law. In addition, he should be aware of the legal requirements he must observe and of 
other steps he should take in order to minimize hazards to other roadway users and to assist injured 
persons. 



DRIVER REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know what his legal obligations and other responsibilities are 
when a car accident occurs. 



Legal Obligations Following an Accident 

The driver is required by law to follow certain procedures if he is involved in an accident. 
Penalties for disregarding or disobeying the laws may vary from state to state. Legal-responsibilities of a 
driver involved in an accident include: 

Stopping at the scene of the accident. 

The car should be stopped so that it will not impede traffic. 

If a driver fails to stop he may, upon conviction, be imprisoned and/or fined, in 
addition to having his driving privileges revoked. 

Summoning police if there are injuries or if property damage appears to exuec-d ttie 
minimum reporting level as specified by local law. 

The minimum reporting level may vary among states. Before leaving a minor accident 
the driver should ascertain the requirements of local law. 

Exchanging accident information with involved parties and supplying information to the 
police. 

Any driver involved in an accident must give his name, address, vehicle registration, 
and must give any assistance required. Failure to do so may result in fine, imprison- 
ment, and/or revocation of driving privileges. 

Other Obligations Following an Accident 

In addition to his legal obligations the driver should conduct himself in the manner of a 
responsible citi/en. These responsibilities include: 

Warning other traffic by placing flares or warning lights 200-300 yards back on the roadway. 
Applying first aid to the injured. 
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Assistance should be offered to the injured person if he is conscious and should be 
given only with his permission. If the injured person is unconscious, first aid shou d be 
performed to the best of the driver's knowledge and ability with the materials available. 
If assistance is refused, the driver cannot administer to the injured person without 
placing himself in a precarious legal position. 
Summoning emergency vehicles if necessary. 

For his own protection, the driver should also: 

Obtain, if possible, names, addresses and statements from any witnesses who may have seen 
the accident. 

Notify his insurance company as soon as possible. 
Accidents Involving the Driver Education Car 

The same post-accident responsibilities and reporting procedures must be followed when ihe driver 
education car is one of the cars involved in an accideni. The insirucior is responsible for assuming the 
post-accident responsibilities and for reporting the accident. In addition, the instructor should: 

Notify the appropriate school official(s) of the accident and report any injuries. 

The school authorities will notify the student driver's parents if the student is injured. 

Submit a report to the school as soon as possible. 

Inform the car dealer if the accident involved a car that is loaned, leased, or rented. 

Abide by any other accident reporting procedures specified by the slate, school policy, or 
dealer contract. 



INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 



The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction and their sources. 



Type 



CLASSROOM AIDS 
Source 



Title 



Chalkboard 
Handouts/pamphlets 



American Red Cross 

18th between D & E Sts. N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

National Safety Council 



"Basic First Aid - Automobile 
Accidents" wallet card 



"Your Responsibility in Auto 
Accidents" fact sheet 



Sample accident report 
forms 
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FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SLIDES 



Classroom Visual Aids 

"Accident Behavior/' 20 minutes, b/w. Progressive 
Pictures. 

"In Case of Accident/' No. 3, Expert Driving Series, 
10 minutes, b/w. National Safety Council. 



"In Case of Accident/' filmstrip, 61 frames, b/w. 
General Motors Corporation. 

"Report That Accident/' 10 minutes, color, 
American Mutual Insurance Alliance. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
materials for the development of lesson plans. 



BASIC REFERENCES 



American Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand- 
bogk for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 118-121, 314. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 323-325. 

Malfetti, James L. A Description of the Driving Task 
Adaptable for a Manual for Beginning Drivers. 
pp. 54-55. 



McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, 
pp. 92-0 - 92-5. 

McKnight, A. JamRS and Hundr, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume III: Instructional 
Objectives, pp. 260-261. 



SUPPLEMENTA 

Aaron, James E. and Strasser, Marland K, Driver and 
Traffic Safety Education: Content, Methods and 
Organization, pp. 150-151. 

Automotive Safety Foundation. .4 Resource Curricu- 
lum in Driver and Traffic Safety Education, pp. 81-84. 

Brody, Leon and Stack, Herbert J. Highway Safety 
and Driver Education, pp. 227-228. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car, pp. 229-231, 234-237. 



REFERENCES 

Glenn, Harold T. Youth at tpe Wheel, pp. 30i?'^308. 

Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Lefs Drive Right, pp. 351-353. 

North American Professional Driver Education 
Association. The New Driver's Guide (Strasser/ 
Aaron), p. 91 . 

Pawlowski, Joseph G. and Johnson, Duane R. 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, pp. 9-11. 
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Ill-P 

System Maintenanee 



Not ail of the tasks required for safe and effective driving involve actual operation of tfie 
automobile. Drivers must also undertake a variety of activities to assure that the various components of 
the highway transportation system are maintained in such condition as to permit safe and effective 
transportation. System maintenance tasks will be described in terms of the: 

Dr/Ver-and the situations influencing his- ability to operate a car ef fectively-e.g alcohol, 

drugs. 

Car -and the factors influencing its operation, e.g., maintenance, malfunctions. 

Highway Transportation System-ar\6 the factors influencing the system's ability to support 

safe and effective operation of the automobile, e.g., law enforcement, driver certification. 
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Trip Planning 



The student should know the importance of planning and preparing for a long trip. 

An estimated 84 per cent of all vacation travel is done by car. Time and f^ftoil can bo stivod dnd 
potential hazards reduced if the trip is well planned, roui^s selected and markod on slatf* or siiif) fncif)s. 
overnight stops planned, the car wel! equipped and in roadworthy condition. 

The student should know the factors involved in planning a trip. 

When planning a trip, the driver should (1) equip the car for emergencies,- (2) make sure the car is 
in good repair; (3) make sure he is in good physical condition for driving; (4) chart the best foute; and 
(5) determine the best time to travel. 

Equipping the Car for Emergencies 

The following items should be carried in the car at all times; jack, lug wrench, wheel blocks, 
flashlight, first-aid ki;, flares, tool kit (screwdriver and wrench, at minimum), jumper cables, fire 
extinguisher, spare fuses, spare flashlight batteries and bulb, towel, rags, or paper towels, and pencil and 
notebook. 

The following items should be added for winter driving in northern regions scraper, snow chains, 
shovel, can of de-icing spray, bag of cinders or sand, and blanket, burlap bags, or carpfU piece. 

A jug of water, extra motor oil, and permanent antifree/e, a tire gauge and a spare fan belt should 
be carried on long tripii. 

Ensuring that Car and Driver Are in Good Condition 

When preparing for a long trip the driver should make sure that the car is in good condition, 
paying particular attention to parts more likely to fail under heavy loads such as hosf:;s, bells, tires, and 
the cooling system. The driver himself should be well rested before beginning a long day of driving. 

Charting the Best Route/Map Reading 

If the driver selects his route carefully, he should have minimal navigational difficulties. When 
preparing for a long trip over unfamiliar territory the driver should know the following: 

Where to obtain up-to-date maps. 

Automobile clubs, service stations, chambers of commerce, highway departments, and 
insurance companies are good sources of up-to-date maps. 

How to read maps. 

He should be familiar with the legend to be able to interpret the symbols and markings 
on the map. The compass card and mileage scale provide the directional orientation 
and persfDective of the area represented on the map. 
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A map covering both the departure point and the destination provides a view of the 
distance to be traveled and an idea of the nnajor routes and types of highways 
available-for exannple, Interstate, U.S. or state routes, and highways that have con- 
trolled access. The backs of large area nnaps frequently have charts or tables that 
provide total nnlleage and travel tinne between key points. 

Regional and state nnaps covering snnaller areas represent the routes in greater detail. 
The routes nnarked on the large nnap should be identified on these nnore detailed maps 
and studied to select the route that best meets the driver's needs. The selected route 
should be marked so that it is readily distinguishable from the original map lines. 

The symbols of routes on maps usually are shaped like the route signs on the 
road. The sign shapes are distinct for the various types of highway. 

Strip maps or route cards are of special benefit to drivers traveling alone because the 
driver can confirm the route at a glance. Strip maps may be obtained from automobile 
clubs and entrance booths on most turnpikes or can be made easily. 

How to use maps. 

The destination should be located in the index on the bacK of the map. (The index 
also lists local communities, streets, and public and private buildings, churches, 
colleges, hospitals, libraries, parks, restaurants, and theaters.) Each location is coded by 
letter(s) and number(s) that frame the map. The letter and number of the destination 
represent a column and a row which intersect within a square on the map. The 
destination is located within the square and should be marked. 

The route from the departure point to the destination should be marked with 
attention given to the following factors: 

Thoroughfares that divide the city north-south and east-west. 

The number of streets from the driving thoroughfare to the destination. 

The cross streets that border the destination. 

The streets to be traveled and where turns should be made. The names of streets 
preceding required turns should also be noted, in order to position the car in the 
proper lane. 

The one-way streets and their direction of travel. Cities commonly make their 
streets one-way to expedite the flow of traffic. Adjacent parallel streets usually 
have traffic moving in opposite directions. v 

Through parallel side streets. They may be less congested and offer better travel 
time than the main thoroughfares. 

The criteria for selecting the safest, most convenient, and most economical route. In 
selecting the route, the following factors should be considered: 

Route length. Mileage between towns and junctions is marked in black; mileage 
between key points is marked in red. Mileage for the alternate routes will usually be 
noted in red and/or black numbers. 

Highway type (e.g.. Interstate, U.S., state, secondary). In contrast to the controlled 
access, multilane and high-speed roadways now in use, secondary routes are likely to 
be on narrow, two-lane,'^ winding, poorly surfaced roads that pass through many small 
towns. 
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Roadway classification (e.g., controlled access, divided, number of lanes, paved). 
Current and seasonal weatfier conditions and tfieir effects on the roadway surface. 

Toll roads, bridges, and tunnels. On some toll roads, the toll is collected at the exit 
interchange. The card given to the driver at the entrance to the road lists the cost from 
that interchange to each subsequent interchange. On other roads a fixed toll is 
collected periodically. 

Location of service stations, restaurants, hotels, motels, campsites, places of interest, 
and scenic areas. This Information can be obtained from the back of the map. While 
Interstate routes generally have no service stations, restaurants or hotels/motels on the 
road, such accommodations are available near interchanges. Rest areas and/or picnic 
areas are provided along sections of the roadway. 

Routes through, around, or into metropolitan areas. The backs of regional and state 
maps have small maps of selected cities In the area with these routes represented in 
detail. 

When the roads are covered with ice or snow, the driver should know how to plan his 
route along major roadways, as they are the first to be sanded or cleared. Steep hills 
should be"avoided, by usincj parallel streets that may be less steep. 

Knowing the entire route or a leg at a time reduces dependence on maps while driving. If there is 
a passenger, he should aid the driver by reading the maps, giving him directions, looking for critical 
junctions, and locating the final destination. 

Best Time to Travel 

Selecting the right time of day to travel can determine the level of comfort and the length of time 
the trip will require. 

Generally, eight hours' driving (300 to 500 miles), with frequent rest stops, is considered 
enough for one day. However, getting sufficient rest before -driving is more Important to 
maintaining driver performance than restricting continuous driving. Fatigue from prolonged 
driving, as opposed to fatigue from lack of rest, appears to affect perceptual-motor skills 
negligibly. 

A time cushion should be allowed for service and rest stops, possible bad weather, traffic 
congestion, detours, and other unexpected delays. 

By starting and stopping early in the day, the driver probably will encounter less traffic, will 
find suitable lodging more easily (if not previously arranged), and will avoid night driving 
when navigation is more difficult. 

Avoiding known bottlenecks, including cities, bridges, and tunnels at peak traffic hours will 
also save time. Week-end and holiday travel should be avoided If possible, because of the 
higher risk of accidents. More people are killed during the first 12 hours of a holiday than 
during any other 12-hour holiday period. The hours from 6:00 to 9:00 p.m. are the most 
dangerous. On holiday week-ends, traffic deaths are about 25% higher than on nonholiday 
week-ends. 
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INSTRUCTIOWAL AIDS 



The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 



CLASSROOM AIDS 



Type Source Title 

Chalkboard 

Classroom posters of 
road signs or actual 

road signs - - 

Handout/pamphlets Local service stations 'Travel Tips" 

National Safety Council "It's Travel Time" 

"Road Atlas/Travel Safety Guide" 
"Safe Trip Planner" 

Maps and Strip IVlaps 

Samples of emergency 
equipment to be earned 

in the car - 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans. 



BASIC REFERENCES 



American Automobile Association, Pract/ce Driving 
Guide for Use With Sportsman/ike Driving, p, 27. 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand- 
book for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 143-145, 
172-173. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 206-208. 



Malfetti, James L,^ Description of the Driving Task 
Adaptable for a Manual for Beginning Drivers, p. 538. 

McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, 
pp. 23-0 - 23-2 and 71-0 - 71-7. 

McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver Educa- 
tion Task Analysis Volume III: Instructional Objectives, 
pp. 224-227.0 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCE 



Aaron, James E. and Strasser, Marland K, Driver 
and Traffic Safety Education: Content, Methods 
and Organization, pp. 148-149. 

American Automobile Association. Teaching Driver 
and Traffic Safety Education, p. 218, 

Automotive Safety Foundation. -4 Resource Curricu- 
lum in Driver and Traffic Safety Education, 
pp. 117-120. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car, pp, 271 -272. 

Glenn, Harold T, Youth at the Wheel, pp, 200-210. 



Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff 
Richard A, Let's Drive Right, pp. 5, 170, 206-211, 
218, 237. 

North American Professional Driver Education 
Association, The New Driver's Guide (Strasser/ 
Aaron) , pp. 70-71 . 

Pawiowski, Joseph G. and Johnson, Duane R. 
Tomorro vi/'s D rivers: Teacher 's E dition, pp. 148-152. 

Smith, Eugene B. "Map Reading Instructions Lends 
Vitality," Safety, vol IV no 3, pp. 10-1 1 , May- 
June 1970. 
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Alcohol and Drugs 



The students should know the impact of alcohol and drugs upon highway safety. 

The consumption of alcohol before driving is believed to be responsible for more than 20,000 
highway deaths and 800,000 non-fatal crashes each year. Approximately half of the drivers involved in 
fatal collisions have blood alcohol concentrations at a. level considered sufficient to cause driving 
impairment. 

A sharp rise in accidents among young drivers at the legal drinking age evidences the fact that the 
problem arises early. 

The relationship between drug consumption and highway crashes is not well known partly because 
few people as yet combine drugs with traffic, and partly because a good test for drug consumption is 
lacking. Studies of drug users frequently show a greater number of accidents and considerably more 
violations than other drivers of the same age, sex, and driving exposure. However, this relationship may 
simply mean that the same factors which lead to drug use also result in poor driving. 
Alcohol 

The student should know the effects of alcohol on driving performance. 

Alcohol IS absorbed into the bloodstream through the lining of the digestive tract, carried to ail 
parts of the body including the brain, and eventually eliminated. As the alcohol concentration in the 
bloodstream increases, body functions are affected. How different people are affected varies. In addition, 
the same person may react differently at different times. For example; 

Use of alcohol retards the driver's reflexes. His reaction time may be increased by as much 
as four times the normal, if he has been drinking. Mus:cular coordination is also impaired. 
These effects are critical when stopping distances and the ability to maneuver and control 
the car are considered. Typically, the intoxicated driver begins slowing down too late, 
oversteers, weaves, and varies speeds indiscriminately. 

Alcohol has a detrimental effect on vision. Use of alcohol reduces visual efficiency in dim 
light, reduces the distance at which objects can be clearly seen, and decreases contrast 
sensitivity. Generally, there is a decreasing ability to detect pedestrian-size objects with 
increasing percentages of alcohol in the blood. 

Alcohol tends to make a driver' feel he is more perceptive and skillful than he really is. Even 
a small amount of alcohol (12 ounces of beer or 1 ounce of whiskey) can affect driving. 
Since alcohol impairs judgment before other functions or skills, its influence is difficult for 
the driver to detect. The exhilaration it may produce compounds the effects of lessened 
driving efficiency. 

Use of alcohol affects the emotional and behavioral makeup by weakening a person's 
inhibitions and heightening existing moods such as anger or elation. Reduced inh ibttions can 
be a factor in taking greater risks while driving. Preoccupation due to a highly emotional 
state of mind removes concentration from the driving task to other areas. 
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The students should know the relationship between the amount of alcohol 
consumed and impairment of driving performance. 

Driving tmpairment and accident likelihood, while they begin to increase with the first drink, rise 
sharply as the percent of blood alcohol climbs from between .05 percent and .10 percent. Beyond .10 
percent the driver may be considered severely impaired. 

The amount of alcohol the driver can consume before reaching a specified level of blood alcohol 
depends on his weight, his rate of consumption, the amount of food in his stomach, and other factors. 
For example, a number of one-ounce drinks (or 12-ounce beers) that an individual may normally drink 
in one hour before reaching the .10 percent level varies from four drinks for a 130-pound person to 
seven drinks for a 230-pound person. 

The longer the period of time over which .a.given quantity of alcohol is consumed, the lower will 
be the percent of the alcohol in the blood. Each additional hour reduces the percent 1/4 to 1/3. 

The adverse affect of alcohol upon one's ability to drive has its most serious consequences among 
those drivers whose ability is marginal to begin with, that is, the inexperienced drivers. This means that 
use of alcohol is particularly dangerous among youthful, inexperienced drivers. 

The student should know the law of his state as it relates to drinking and driving. 

Most states have a level of .10 percent alcohol in the blood as a standard for a presumption of 
driving under the influence of alcohol. This limit has been recommended by the federal government. 
However, some states set the standard as high as .15 percent. 

The penalties imposed upon a driver convicted of driving at levels above the legal limit will vary 
with each state. Most penalties involve a fine and suspension or revocation of license. Some states 
impose different penalties depending upon the level of blood alcohol. 

The tests used to measure the amount of alcohol in the blood are through tests of breath, blood, 
and urine. Many states permit the driver to select the test. All tests assess the amount of alcohol in the 
blood stream and are not influenced by the type of drink, its aroma, and so on. Refusal to lake a test 
in most states brings either a penalty or a presumption of guilt. 

The student should know the means that may be taken to reduce the possibility 
of driving impairment resulting from excessive consumption of alcohol. 

A driver who intends to consume more than one or two drinks should avoid driving lu the place 
where alcohol will be* consumed. Alternatives include riding with a non-drinker or public transportation. 
If he intends to drive after drinking, an individual should do the following; 

Consume food before and/or during the period alcohol is co^^s'.med. Food retards the 
absorption of alcohol into the blood. 

Pace his drinking, consuming no more than one or two drinks in an hour. 

Wait several hours if he has consumed too much. Once alcohol has entered the bloodstream. 
Its elimination requires several hours. Coffee, cold showers, or activity does not help. 

The student should know the means by which the incidence of alcohol-related 
highway crashes may be reduced. 

Reduction of alcohol-related crashes requires the removal of drinking drivers from the highway. 
This, in turn, requires (1) improved detection of alcohol impaired drivers, (2) a higher incidence of 
prosecution and conviction among those arrested; (3) restriction or rehabilitation of those convicted; and 
(4) greater public support for alcohol countermeasure programs. 
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Improved Detection. Better detection of alcohol-impaired drivers may be achieved in the following 
ways: 

* 

Increased law enforcement during the late evening and early morning hours when most 
drinking and driving occurs. 

Increased availability of chemical testing equipment and other aids such as TV tape (to 
record behavior for courtroom use). 

Better training of law enforcement officers in identifiCcition of drinking drivers and use of 
chemical test equipment. 

Prosecution /Conviction. A higher rate of prosecution and conviction may be achieved in the 
foliowing ways: 

Assignment of special prosecutors, trained in alcohol prosecution, to offset the effect of 
defense specialists. 

Instruction of judges and magistrates in the magnitude of the drinking-driving problem and 
its impact upon safety. 

The use of presentence investigations (and investigators) to identify repeat or chronic 
offenders. 

Restriction/Refiabilitation. Convicted offenders may be kept off tho highway in the following 
ways: 

More severe penalties, including longer periods of suspension or revocation of license and 
improved standards for reissue of license. 

Improved methods in the detection of drivers operating vehicles after suspension or revoca- 
tion of licenses. 

Increased use of mandatory remedial instruction programs. 

Increased availability and greater use of rehabilitation facilities for problem drinkers, who are 
responsible for approximately half of alcohol-related highway fatalities. 

Public Support. Public support should be given to the enactment of legislation and funds for the 
above countermeasures Because approximately two-thirds of all drivers drink, these individuals 
tend to be sympathetic to offenders and" do not give sufficient support to countermeasure 
programs. Methods of creating an awareness of the seriousness of the drinking-driving problem and 
creating favorable attitudes toward countermeasure programs include the following: 

Public information programs involving use of mass media. 

Inclusion of alcohol safety in public school programs of general safety, health, and driver 
education. 

Organization of civic groups, legislative action groups to provide greater visibility and 
audibility to countermeasure activities. 

Drugs 

The student should know the effect of drugs upon driving performance. 
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While the term "drugs" connotes illegal drugs to many people, a variety of legal prescription and 
non-prescription drugs also have detrinnental effects. Drugs that may adversely affect driving performance 
include the following: 

Analgesics, sedatives, hypnotics, stimulants, and amphetamines in large amounts. 

Use of amphetamines increases alertness and efficiency for a short period, but these 
temporary effects may be followed by headache, dizziness, fatigue, irritability, and a 
decreased ability to concentrate. Hallucinations may result in making driving particu- 
larly hazardous. 

Antihistamines, sulfonamides, muscle relaxants, and antibiotics if they have previously caused 
drowsiness. 

Even norinal dosages of antihistamines can cause drowsiness. Antihistamines or repeated 
usages may also cause side effects such as inattention and confusion. 

Tranquilizers taken during initial stages or following other medication. 

Tranquilizers can cause drowsiness especially if excessive dosages are taken or if they 
arn used repeatedly. In addition, they may cause blurred vision. 

Narcotics such as morphine, cocaine and heroin. 

Narcotics are the most powerful and dangerous type of drugs. They produce drowsi- 
ness and lethargy, inhibit concentration, and impair vision. They can be legally 
dispensed only by prescription from a physician. 

Barbiturates, hallucinogens, and marijuana. 

Individual reactions to barbiturates vary depending upon dosage. They may produce 
drowsiness, confusion, difficulty in thinking, and even inability to coordinate muscular 
actions 

Marijuana, also known as "grass," 'pot," and so forth, has been known to cause 
hysteria m the early stages and sleepiness or a stuporous condition in later stages. 
Hallucinations may result from heavy dosages. Marijuana intoxication will distort a 
f)Grson's perception of time and space, making driving extremely dangerous. 

LSD and other hallucinogenic drugs affect the nervous system, producing changes in 
mood and behavior, and distorting one's perception of reality. Sight, hearing, and time 
perception are affected. 

A numbor of other drugs such c^s dramamine (a motion sickness reiTiedy), penicillin ;and sulfanila- 
mides may adversely affect driving ability. Dramamine may cause drowsiness, dull mental alertness, and 
slow a person's reaction tifne. Penicillin and sulfanilamides may cause violent and abnormal reactions. 

A driver who is under treatment should consult his physician concerning the possible effect of any 
drugs upon driving. 

Combination of Alcohol and Drugs 

The student should know the effect of drugs in combination with alcohol. 

The total effect experienced by a person taking drugs in combination with alcohol is often 
different from the (effects of the two taken individually. The intensity or magnitude of the effects is a 
function of the type f)f drug and alcohol taken, as well as the quantity of each. In addition, esch 
individual's biological and emotional makeup plays a role in his reaction to alcohol and drugs taken 
separately or in cijmbination. Studies regarding the interaction of ak;f)hol and drugs have shown that 
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when taken in combination they adversely affect performance on driver-related skills such as steering 
and tracking. 

Depressant drugs, such as tranquilizers and antihistamines, taken with alcohol can produce 
unpredictable multiplicative effects. There is a greater chance that a person will becoaie drowsier than if 
the depressant drug had been taken without alcohol. 

Stimulants taken with alcohol in some cases counteract the effects of low concentrations of 
alcohol. Subjective feelings of increased alertness result, although they are not actually accompanied by 
improved motor skills. At other times, the effects of the depressant and the impairment of skill resulting 
from the alcohol are increased by the stimulant. 



INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 



The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom Instruction. 

CLASSROOM AIDS 



Type 



Source 



Title 



Breath-analyzer 

Chalkboard 

Handouts 



Annerican Automobile Assoc. 

Allstate Insurance Connpany 

Country Life Insurance Co. 

Highway Users Federation for 
Safety and Mobility 

National Safety Council 



"Alcohol, Vision, and Driving" 

"The Drunk Driver May Kill You" 

"Fannous Last Words" 

"Q & A: Alcohol-Medicines-Driving" 
"70 Proof: Fact vs. Myth" 
"Alcohol and the Driving Task" 

"Alcohol and Traffic Accidents" 

data sheet 
"Drinking and Driving" fact sheet 
"Driver's Guide to Drinking" 
"On the Level: What You Should 

Know About Alcohol and 

Traffic Safety" 



FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SL IDES 



Alcohol 



Classroom Visual Aids 

"AIco Beat,"* 11 minutes, color, Charles Cahill Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

"Alcohol and You," (1970) 28 minutes, color. 
Bailey Film Associates. 

"Highball Highway," 12 minutes, color, Charles 
Cahill Associates, Inc. 

"None for the Road," 12 minutes, color, Charles 
Cahill Associates, inc. 

"Alcohol in the Human Body," 14 minutes, color. 
National Safety Council. 

'Theobald Faces the Facts," 14 minutes, color. 
National Safety Council. 



"Becky," \2Vj minutes, b/w or color. Association 
Films, Inc. 

"Drinking and Driving," 7 minutes, b/w. Association 
Films, Inc. 

'The Bottle and the Throttle," 10 minutes, b/w or 
color, Sid Davis Productions. 

"Driving and Drinking," 14 minutes, color, General 
Motors Corporation. 

"Fact or Fancy," 35mm filmstrip, 13 minutes, color. 
National Women's Christian Temperance Union. 

"It's the Brain that Counts," 20 minutes, b/w. 
Progressive Pictures. 



•Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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Alcohol (Continued) 



Classroom Visual Aids 



"The Silent Witness," 28 minutes, b/w. Keystone 
Automobile Department. 

"What Time is it Now?" 20 minutes, color. State 
of Wisconsin, DIv. of Motor Vehicles. 



"The Decision Is Yours; Alcohol and Driving/' Film- 
strip and audio tape (for use in conjunction with the 
ADTSEA curriculum noted under Basic References), 
National Audiovisual Center. 

'Time for Decision" (1969), 29 minutes, color, 
Hollywood Film Enterprises, Inc. 



Drugs 



Classroom Visual Aids 



"Drivin' and Drugs," 14 minutes. Modern Talking 
Pictures Service, Inc. 

"Narcotics- The Inside Story," 12 minutes, color, 
Charles Cahill Associates, Inc. 



"Narcotics-Why Not," 15 minutes, b/w and color, 
Charles Cahill Associates, Inc. 

"Post Mortem," 13 minutes, color. National Safety 
Council. 



Alcohol and Drugs 



Classroom Visual Aids 



"Drinking, Drugs, and Driving," 18 minutes, color. 
National Safety Council. 

"Drtvin', Drinkin', and Drugs," 29 minutes, color. 
Modern Talking Pictures Service, Inc. 

"Drugs, Drinking, and Driving," 13 minutes, color, 
Charles Cahill Associates, Inc. 



"Effects of Alcohol and Drugs,"* 30 minutes. Educa- 
tional television film produced by South Carolina 
Educational Television Center under the auspices of 
the American Automobile Association. Order from 
University of Nebraska. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals and reports that will provide 
materials for the development of lesson plans. 



BASIC REFERENCES 



American Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand- 
book for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 56-76. 

American Driver and Traffic Safety Association. 
Alcohol and Driving: A Curriculum for Educators, 
prepared for the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration, Washington, D.C, November 1971. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 101-105. 

Malfetti, James L. A Description of the Driving Task 
Adaptable for a Manual for Beginning Drivers, 
pp 95-100. 



McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, 
pp. 7J-0 - 73-3. 

McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume III: Instructional 
Dbjectives, pp. 234-236. 

National Highway Safety Bureau. Alcohol Safety 
Countermeasures Program, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 1970. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 



Aaron, James E and Stiasser, Marland K. Driver 
and Traffic Safety Education: Content, Methods 
and Drganization, pp 135 136 



American Automobile Association. Teaching Driver 
and Traffic Safety Education, pp. 75-90. 



'Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES (Continued) 



Automotive Safety Foundation. 4 Resource Curricu- 
lum in Driver and Traffic Safety Education, pp 92- 
95. 96-98. 

Berg, Raynnond K. "Are We Letting the Social Drinker 
Off the Hook?" Traffic Safety, vol 71 no 1, pp. 22-23, 
42, January 1971. * ' 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car, pp. 113-115, 124-125. 

Departnnent of Transportation. Alcohol and Highway 
Safety: A Report to the Congress From the Secretary 
of Transportation, Washington, D.C., August 1968. 

Gasser, Frederick J. Jr. "Who Says the Social Drinker 
Isn't Dangerous?" Traffic Safety, vol 64 no 5 pp. 18- 
19. 38-40, May 1964. 

Glenn. Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, pp. 93-94 
270-273. 

Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 279, 281, 290, 
298-310. 367. 

Hames, Lee N. "How to Teach Students the Facts 
About Drinking and Driving," Traffic Safety, vol 70 
no 11, pp. 8-11, 36-37, Novennber 1970. 

Howard. Williann L. and Davis, H.H. Jr., "The Effects 
of Drugs on Driving Perfornnance," prepared by the 
Virginia Highway Research Council under the sponsor- 
ship of the Virginia Highway Safety Division, March 
1971. 

Lowery. Forst. "The Case for Quickie Breath Tests," 
Traffic Safety, vol 70 no 1, pp. 12-13, 36-37, 
January 1970. c 



National Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws arid 
Ordinances. Uniform Vehicle Code: Rules of the 
Road with Statutory Annotations, p. 512. 

Pawlowski, Joseph G. and Johnson, Duane R. 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, pp. 42-47. 

Richards, William T. 'The Number One Traffic 
Problem: Alcohol," Journal of Traffic Safety 
Education, vol xviii no 2, ppl 17-18, January 1971. 

Stewart, Ernest I. and Malfetti, James L. Rehabilita- 
tion of the Drunken Driver: A Corrective Course in 
Phoenix, Arizona, for Persons Convicted of Driving 
Under the Influence of Alcohol, Teachers College 
Press, New York, 1970. 

Strasser, Marland K., Eales, John R., and Aaron. 
Jarhes E. Driver Education; Learning to Drive 
Defensively, pp. 65-76, 

Voas, Robert B., "Alcohol in Relation to Highway 
Safety," Journal of Traffic Safety Education, vol 
xviii no 2, pp. 13-15, January 1971 . 

Walter, Julian A. "Drugs and Driving - What's the 
Problem?" Concepts/For Traffic Safety, vol 3 no 1 , 
pp. 2-4, AEtns Life and Casualty Publication, 1969. 

Waller, Julian A. "Drugs and Highway Crashes," 
Traffic Digest and Review, Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, pp. 1-6, August 1971. 
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Physical/Emotional Conditions 



The student should know the impact of physical and emotional conditions 
upon driving performance. 



Safe driving demands that the driver be physically and emotionally equipped to perforin 
effectively. Licensing procedures have been generally successful in keeping off the rodd ihose who are 
totally unfit to drive. Because of these efforts, a relatively small number of rjccidenis iriciy he attributed 
to physical deficiencies. However, there is a variety of physical conditions thai make driving potentially 
hazardous. 



The driver's psychologiccJi characteristics, particularly personality factors, emotioncti 'itate, and 
attitudes, are believed by highway safety specialists to play an extremely iniportant lole in highway 
safety, a more tn.ponani role, in fact, than that played by the driver's knowledges and skills. The 
problems tnvolved tn measuring many of these psychological charac.teiistic.s have m.ide ii difficuli (o 
identify (ust what spet:ifi( .jharacteristics are most closely associated wiili safe driving performtnu (\ Whdi 
IS known has been derived primarily ' om general observation rather than scieniifii. inquiry. 

Vision and Hearing 

The di'ver should be aware of visual and auditfvy defects ihji nuiy affect flrivmg pit furnuiiu aiu' 
how to compensate for such defo(.ts. 



He should hcwe fiis eyes cind ears examined penodieaily and weai i.HieitiVf lenses fur 
drrvng. 

Temporary oi perfuanent visual and auditory ailments limit the qiuility and tiujiuily of 
( lies [lie driver rt.M,eives. His actions m^y be inappropi uite for <i parlMular ririvuKi 
siiuaiion, not bei ause he is ignorant of 'he ie(hniques and meiliorls of a s.iff^ effn '(mi 
driver, but because of a failuie to reccMve cues due (o cin impciirrccfii id Ins suiht or 
he.inng. The An)eri(.an Optom(?tri( AssoctaiKjn esunijics liidl fii l^^lst T'l t^PM'rn nf iii 
drivers ftave visual problems which may be dangenMis, cind 1^ peionu o\ ih.M' .Imvcin 
are unawarf^ of the fact. 

People should nol diive if they have one of the following vciuai def».'f is U-.s 'h in 
20/70 vtSKjn (( orrected). t)eiwee'n 20/40 jnd 20/70 vision (( i,)rre(,it.'(ii ji imih: tlHr.iu; 
bfid wfMlher. or whore visibility is restricted, visual field If.^s lhan 140", cy !M>i).H,jn- ■ 
if If p'odu'.es douljle visitnt suddt/nly, total « <^lur Mnuine-;',. 

In general, the total field of vision i^. rii d mHXirTium between ,igrs 10 jnd ..vni 
dpMedS' :hereaf!er for l)()ii-i sexes. By tige 60 iheie is ineasut.iliic sliiinLdgc. 

Gltirc- resis <,n^ o is t)esi between 20 diul 20 yedrs nf .iqc, l)nl one 'u sfv n 'u 'h s .j^-iip 
s below riverrjgn. In the: 30 to '.^9 age rtinye, one* in iliiec is snl)st.iM(j,i'il. Afitr mi. 
i»nty owe in scv'/n \)db nurjeril glcire n.'sisldO* f.'. 

He should move his eyes (■ontmuously to the left a!i(J right to lompensate \nr Ick ^ of good 
perH)heral vision. 



General 
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The ability to perceive cues from the side is critical to accurate estifnation of (ar 
velocity. The Association of Motor Vehicle Administration recommends ihcit a driver 
should be able to see at least 70 degrees sideways (one eye) when looking strciighl 
ahead. A normal eye can cover 90 degrees. However, many licensed drivers lack normal 
peripheral vision. 

Tests on accident repeaters have shown that 58% had restricted peripheral vision, and 
three-fourths of their accidents were sideswipes. Accident repeaters counseled about 
their visual problems reduced their accident rale by two-thirds while the accideni rale 
increased nearly 50 percent among uncounseled accident repeaters. 

The driver should scan the driving environjnient by shifting his eyes over the entire field of 
vision to avoid eye strain. 

At least 90 percent of the cues that the driver must have to guide him in traffic are 
visual. The visual requirements can become demanding on long drives or in instances 
where there is a concentration of driving cues directly to the front, as in freeway 
driving. The eyes typically make short horizontal movements in the process of scanning 
the environment. When the driver scans the area over a prolonged period, a strain on 
the eye muscles generally results. 

When the eyes become tired the normal amount of eye coordination is reduced. Wlien 
eye fatigue occurs, there may be a reduction in depth perception. This reduction is an 
important factor in judging distances. With tired eyes, the field of vision is also 
decreased and peripheral vision is impaired. 

He should listen more closely, turn the head more often, and avoid night driving if visudi 
defects are not (jorrectable. 

He should use mirrors and peripheral vision more frequently if hearing is defective. 

Frequent hearing tests are needed, particularly in later years, because a developing 
hearing loss is frequently not noticed by an individual. . 

Good hearing is needed to detect sounds of emergency situations including horns, 
sirens, and .screeching brakes. The ability to hear these sounds may prevent an accidcnl 
from occurring. 

Illness 

An individual who is ill or on medication should refrain from driving. Oct asionally . h,)wcvLM , hP 
may hrive to diive under those Londilions or he may becoine ill while he is driving. In following yonctal 
guidelines the driver should 

Determine the effei ts of medication from a physician and/or liU'raliire supplu^d wilh ih^ 
medication before attempting to drive. 

Avoid driving during periods of minor discomfort caused, for example, by nausea or - ranjps. 
if his attention to driving will be distracted. 

Pull over. Slop, and obtain assistance during an aliatrk of acute pain or f^ieling of dtsi.omfoit. 

^ Refrain from driving when afflicted wilh an acute illness. 

O- ive only wilh a pfiysicicin's appioval when suf fearing fK)ni ci < luonit, dis^Mse. 

. It is questionable whether people suffering fron) r hronir diseris(»s m i-npHii rn.'iiis 
should drive. The type and severity of the diseases and impairmonis aru liuMJcliTuun 
dnts. AaJdeni dat^i indicate lhal. 
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Diabetic. s i)cid 1.8 nines as inany riccdefits and 1.4 times the violdtiuns as [luiiiial 
driver s. 

EpiU;ptu hjj 2.0 iiines the at e ideiu^i find 1.4 tunes as many violations as normal 
driver s. 

Drivers kn^wn to have cardiovascular disease had 1.6 times as many accidents 
and 1.3 times as many violations as normal drivers. 

People suffering from the following diseases should never drive uncontrolled diabetes, 
severe hyperthyroidism, acute hyper and hypoparathyroidism, acromegaly, Simmonds' 
disease. Cushing's disease, Addison's disease, abnormal heart condition, hypertension, 
carotid sinus sensitivity leading to syncope, epilepsy with seizure history, Meniere's 
syndrome, severe arthritis, cerebral palsy, or later stages of muscular dystrophy. 



Th'.; driver's persona'-iy, that is, his characteristic way of dealing with situations, will influence the 
manner in whif:h he drives just as it does other aspects of his life. The effect of personality upon driving 
performan(e lias been summarized in ^the phrase "a person drives as he lives." 

La( k of good personality measures has made it difficult to associate specific cfiaracieristu s with 
safe and unsafe perfonT^ant e. Huwever, the experienr.es of driver educators and other highway safety 
spet ial'Sts hdve led to a (onrlusion that unsafe driving is associated with the following personality 
( haracteristics 



Negative reaction to authority, ranging from indifference t,o outiiqht rebelliousness, as 
evidenced by suc fi mdir(?s as a record of offenses or lesson difficulties or conflic ts wilfi 
sch(^ol authorities. 

Impatience, a generally low tolerance for tfie frustrations (.reated by traffic or highway 
f (Editions aS evidenced l)V su( h behavior as driving too fast, taking chances when passing or 
merging, ffjMowincj (no ( losely, f)r anticipating traffic signals. 

Aggressiveness, a ttMidoruy to rf^af t to othfr rr: id users as constituting a challenge, evidenced 
by such bohavKjr as spued mg to reat:h an inter set tion ahead of another vehicle, pulling away 
fiorri stc:ip lights tou qui».kly, or accelerating to avoid being passed. 

Impulsiveness a tendeni v 'o react too quickly, to givf; insufficient thcjuyht to an ac tivity 
before undertaking it, as evidenced by sut h befiavior js sudden stops, lane chariges, or turns. 

Anti- or asocial tendencies, a lack of responsiveness to the needs and desires of others, as 
evidenced Ijy ''juch behavior as blocking intersections or maintaining high beams in traffic. 

Introversion, a !f?nrlen( y to be overresponsive tf) intf?rnal stimuli, including daydreaming and 
^■'leo'' cupadon, afid evident ed by frequently missed turns and failure to adapt speed to 
' hangtnrj (.ondittons. 



While thf'ie IS little tha' fan Ije done tcj alter ri driver's basic personality pattern, identification of 
;)ntfmtially unsafe drivers allows the instru( tor to give them special attention and to accjuaint them with 
(jot^^ntial or nljl(.'"is. 

[he driv'^r's perfor-^iafi'.'' 'S influenced by transient f^motional siatf«i as well as basic personal iiy 
pritt^^rns. Thf^ experiences of highway safety speciaiists, supported by some data fioin ad.ident mvestiga 
('()ns, indicate 'hf? following cMnotionaj states to be ass<ic-iated with ineffective driving perfortnance. 



Personality, Emotion, and Attitude 



The student should know the effects of personality, emotional, and attitudinai 
factors upon driving performance. 
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Anger. Drivers who are angry as a result of arguments, grievances, or other frustrations often 
tend to vent their feelings through operation of the c:ar. displaying lack of courtesy and. 
upon occasion, overt hostility to other drivers. 

Anxiety. Fear or intense worry constitutes a distraction that lessens the driver's ability to 
respond to changes in his driving environment. 

The driver's attitudes or beliefs concerning various facets of the highway transportation system 
influence his willingness to undertake those activities that constitute safe driving. Among the attitudes 
considered by highway safety specialists to relate to driving safety are attitudes toward the following: 

Risks. The driver's beliefs concerning the degree of risk associated with various situations and 
behaviors, including high speed, use of safety belts, passing other vehicles, use of alcohol, 
and car maintenance. 

Traffic laws. The driver's beliefs concerning the validity of traffic laws and the leed for 
strict law enforcement. 

Otfier road users. The driver's beliefs as related to other road users, including the predict- 
ability of their behavior, their right to behave in certain ways, their needs, intelligence, 
reasons, and so on. 

Responsibility. The driver's beliefs concerning his social, financial, and inoral responsibilities 
as they relate to the car, other road users, and passengers. 

The driver's attitudes appear to be the product of basic personality characteristics, interests and 
motives, and spec ific information about various facets of the highway transportation system. While the 
instructor can do little to influence personality and motives, he can attempt to provide and give 
emphasis to information that will develop positive driving attitudes, and reflect such positive attitudes 
in his own interaction with students. 

Fatigue 

The driver should know the effects of fatigue on driving safety and perfofmance and the means of 
minirnt/ing or reduc ing fatigue. As fatigue sets in, objects seem farther away to the driver, a distortion 
that creates hazardous {.onditions if the driver is rfKiuired to stop suddenly. Perceptual skills and 
courtesy tend to deteriorate after several hours of continuous driving, red,ucing the driver's ability to 
perceive and react quickly to potential hazards. The driver's ability to control the car's direction and 
speed seems to remain constant despite fatigue. Over prolonged periods of driving, a decrease in driver 
attention is evidenced in a general tendency toward increased steering reversals, accelerator reversals, and 
speed variation. 

Accident statistics show that an extremely high percentage of one car accjdenis is caused by the 
driver falling asleep. 

In combating fatigue the driver should. 

Wear sunglasses on l^nght days and avoid looking directly into the headlights of c^ncorning 
traffic. 

The eyes may become fatigued as a result of glare from the sun, shiny objects, or 
oncoming headlights. Sunglasses should be worn on bright days. When driving at night 
the driver should avoid looking at the headlights of oncorning traffic. 

Maintain a cool, even temperature inside the car. 

Keep at least one window open to allow fresh air to circulate ^nd lo reduce the possif)le 
inhalation of exhaust fumes enteiing the (.ar through the floorboard. Certain other prec:au- 
tionary measures can be taken to minimize the c hances of c arbon monoxide poisoning-for 
example, when traveling in slow moving traffic, or when driving through tunnels the air 
intakes shoiild be temporarily closed, or the engine should be shut off if delays are expected 
to be longer than^a few minutes. 
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Change speedb dbuul every 20 inifiiilos. 

ChdiKpng dfivinq speed dboui every liS ur 20 tniiujles helps prevent ur ovenume 
highway hypnosis. TIii.tl' jn? thiei/ fDirrr. of lugiivvjy hypru>sis 

Veloi ili/dlton - J londaion in vvhiili tfie driver is undl)lo lu leckon his (H.didl 
speed in tuims of stuppiny disiani;e. 

High-speed hypnosis, a result uf d tram^e udused hy stnuolh dnd strdiyiu high 
speed driving: dnd 

Hypnogocjic hdllu{,!ndtions, d condition in which the driver perfortris in dn eirdtic 
nidnner in dtteriipliny to dvoid nonexistent objects. 

Listen 10 the radio, talk, sing, drink d soft drink or (.offee, dnd stop for d lest dt least every 
two hours. 

Talking, singing, chewing qum, eating, or drinking coffee or a soft drink (not while driv- 
ing of course) aid in overcoriiing fatigue. In cars equipped with ladios, the driver should 
tune in on sports and news programs or to some lively music. 

Pulling tc^ the roadside or to a rest ared at least every twci hours helps to offset fdtigue. 
While stopped the driver Ldn stret(h or exercise. He (.an dose his eyes duiing d rest 
stop to relieve eye fatigue. If available, the driver should buy coffee, tea, or soft 
drinks. Splashing water on the face and neck is also hel[)ful. 

The driver should, if possit^le, refrain from driviiuj when fatigued. If it is necessary tcj drive, he 
should leali/e thdi his reanions dre slowed, and should drive dl a reduced speed, fiiaintain gieater 
folluwincj'distd'iK e dnd allow fur a greater stopping distdnte. 



INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 



The stOdent should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 



r 

Type 
Chalkboard 

Devices for checking vision 
Handouts/Pamphlets 



CLASSROOM A/DS 
Source 

Annerican Medical Association 

Highway Users Federation for 
Safety and Mobility 

National Safety Council 



Title 



"Are You Fit to Drive?" 

"Q & A; Alcohol-Medicines- 
Driving" 

"Creeping Killer-CO" fact sheet 
"Good Vision Protects You" 
fact sheet 



FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SLIDES 



Physically Fit to Drive 

Classroom Visual Aids 

"Physical Fitness and Traffic Safety/' 30 nninutes, 
Educational television filnn, South Carolina 
Educational Television Center. Order fronn 
University of Nebraska. 
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Emotionally Fit to Drive/Attitudes 

Classroom Visual Aids 

"Attitude and Behavior or the Driver." 30 minutes, 
Educational television film, South Carolina Educa- 
tional Television Center. Order from University of 
Nebraska 

"Driver Irritations/' 6 minutes, b/w. National Safety 
Council. 

"Memento," 10 minutes, color. National Safety 
Council. 

"The Human Factor in Driving,"* 11 minutes, b/w. 
Progressive Pictures. 

"Jerks That Irk/" 10 minutes, color, MFA Mutual 
Insurance Co. & Missouri State Highway PatroL 

Physical and Emotional Fitness 

Classroom Visual Aids 



"Look Who's Driving/' 1 1 minutes, b/w, AEtna 
Life and Casualty Company. 

"Mr. Finley's Feeling," 10 minutes, b/w or color, 
American Bar Association. 

"To See Ourselves," 14 minutes, color, b/w or color, 
AEina Life and Casualty Company. 

"What Made Sammy Speed," 10 minutes, b/w or 
dtJtor, Sid Davis Productions. 



"Driver Fitness and Attitudes/' 59 frames, b/w. 
General Motors Corp. 



"The Human Factor in Driving," 11 minutes, b/w, 
Progressive Pictures. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans- 



BASiC REFERENCES 



Physicaiiy Fit to Drive 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand- 
book for Sportsman/ike Driving, pp. 23-44, 49-50, 
52-55, 268-270. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 92-108. 

Malfetti, James L. A Description of the Driving 
Task Adaptable for a Manual for Beginning Drivers, 
pp. 92-95. 



McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I.' Task Descriptions, 
pp. 22-0 - 22-3, 74-0 - 74-3. 

McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume III: Instructional 
Ob/ectives, pp. 238-242. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 



Physicaiiy Fit to Drive 

Aaron, James E. and Strasser, Marland K. Driver and 
Traffic Safety Education: Content, Methods and 
Organization, pp. 134-135. 

American Automobile Association. Teaching Driver 
and Traffic Safety Education, pp. 91-110. 

Automotive Safety Foundation. A Resource Curricu- 
lum in Driver and Traffic Safety Education, pp. 106-108. 

Center for Safety Educaticn, New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car, pp. 100-117. 



"If There's Trouble on a Car Trip," Changing Times, 
p. 26. August 1964. 

Kerrick, John C. "Who is Fit to Drive?" Traffic 
Safety, vol 65 no 9, pp. 22-25, September 1965. 

North American Professional Driver Education 
Association. The New Driver's Guide (Strasser/ 
Aaron), p. 80. 

Strasser, Marland K., Eales, John R., and Aaron, 
James E. Driver Education: Learning to Drive 
Defensively, pp. 48-63. 



Glenn, Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, pp. 80-82, 86-93. 

"Vision and Driving," Traffic Safety, vol 69 no 9, 
Haeusler, Roy. "What Everyone Should Know About pp. 8-9, 38-40, September 1969. 

Carbon Monoxide," Traffic Safety, vol 64, no 10, 
pp. 18-20, October 1964. 

•Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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BASIC REFERENCES 



Emotionally Fit to Drive/Attitudes 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand- 
book for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 415-4^6. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University, 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 109-115. 

Malfetti, James L. A Description of the Driving Task 
Adaptable for a Manual for Beginning Drivers, 
pp. 100-101. 



SUPPLEMENTAR 

Emotionally Fit to Drive/Attitudes 

Aaron, James E. and Strasser. Marland K. Driver and 
Traffic Safety Education: Content, Methods and 
Organization, pp. 131-133. 

Automotive Safety Foundation. A Resource Curricu- 
lum in Driver and Traffic Safety Education, pp. 99-101. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car, pp. 123, 128-129. 



McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, 
pp. 74-2 - 74-3. 

McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis, Volume III: Instructional 
Objectives, pp. 239. 241-242. 



REFERENCES 



Glenn. Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, pp. 58-72, 
265-270. 

Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 270-297. 

North American Professional Driver Education 
Association. The New Driver's Guide (Strasser/ 
Aaron), pp. 81-83. 

Pawlowski, Joseph G. and Johnson, Duane R. 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, pp. 29-32, 
35^2. 
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Loading the Car 



The student should know the importance of properly loading the car. 

In preparing for a triD by car, a driver must include a plan (or loading the car which will mininii/e 
ihe hazards to the occupants of the car and to other drive-s using the roadway. 

The student should know the procedures and laws that pertain to loading 
objects in the passenger area. 

General 

In general, when loading objects in the Cc3r, the driver should limit the weight to the carrying 
capacity of the car and distribute the weight as uniformly as possible. In addition, he should overinflate 
the tires 3-5 pounds. While overinflated tires will not absorb roadway shock very well, they will permit 
the driver to cv^rcise more precise steering control. 

Loading Objects in the Trunk 

When loading objects in the trunk the driver should: 

Position and secure objects so that excessive shifting will be avoided and the trunk lid can be 
closed or tied down. 

Position larger or protruding objects so that visibility is not obstructed, the objects clear the 
pavement, and do not protrude to the side or excessively behind the car. 

Limit the load's extension to 6 inches to the right side of the car or to-4he line of the 
fender on the left. 

Place a red cloth or red light at night on the back of an overhanging load. 
Loading Objects on the Car Roof 

When loading objects on the car roof the driver should: 

Avoid carrying excessively heavy loads or objects which protrude over the side(s) or an 
excessive amount to the front or rear of the roof. Loads should not extend over 5 feet 
behind or in front of the roof of the car. 

Check the loading rack and restraining device to be certain they are adequate for securing 
objects and preventing them from shifting. 

Make certain vision is not obscured, 

Place a red cloth or red light on overhanging loads. 
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Loading Objects in the Passenger Area 

When loading objects m the pdssonger area thp driver should secure thern so they do not interfere 
with visibility or restrict the driver m any way. Loads that are not secured properly may shift if the car 
stops suddenly, endangering the driver and passengers or breaking the windshield. 



INSTRUCTIONAL AiDS 



The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 



CLASSROOM AIDS 



Type 



Source 



Title 



Chalkboard 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans. 



BASIC REFERENCES 



Halsey/Maxwelt, Kayivood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Rjchard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 45 43 



McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Sducation Task Analysis Volume III: Instructional 
Objectives, pp. 228-230. 



McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, 
pp. 72-0 - 72-5. 



r 
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Loading and Attaching Trailers 



The student should be aware of the importance of properly loading a trailer and 
of correctly securing it to the car. 

As the number of trailers on the roadway has iiu.reased so has the number of accidents involving 
trailers. Many drivers fail to load their trailers for maximum ease and safety for towing, or to attach 
them properly so that traffic will be able to niove smoothly and safely. 

DRIVING TASK REQUIREMENTS 

The student should know the procedures and laws that pertain to loading a trailer 
and securing it to the car. 

Equipping and Attaching Trailer 

In properly equipping the car and trailer and securing the trailer to the car, the driver should 

Makf; sure the car suspension system is adequate^ for hauling the extr^i load. 

Make su''e that the anticipated load diiTionsions and weight characteristics are within spc'ci- 
fied ItrTntations. 

Install extended rearview minors on both sides of the (;ar if the trailer is wider than the car. 

Install lailltcjhts, stop lights, or turn lights on the rear of the trailer if the rear car lights 
cannot he sef»n by other drivers bet ause (^f the trailer width oi heigh I 

Position and secure all trailer hitches making certain that the required safety chaifis are 
[)ro[)erly mstalled and securely fastened. 

Securely fasten all brake and electrical connections and *l!heck to see that the brake system 
and lights are working properly. 

Inflate all trailtn tires to the same pressure to aid m minimizing sway. 
Loading the Trailer 

When loadiru) thf} trailer th(? driver should 

Distribute the weight evenly and restrain objects as ne(:essary t() t)revenl them from shifting 
and bouncing out of the trailer. 

Plai.e objrjcts tn the trailer so that they do not han(| over the sid(?s of th(-^ trailer or obscure 
his and other drivers' vision of thf k (W or trailer roai lights and sifjnals 

Attach a red flag, or red light at mght. on the rf,'ar of the objertls) if thr^y protrude from the 
rear. 

Close or l.)t(.h trailf^r doors (k gate, 
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INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 



The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 

CLASSROOM AIDS 

Type Source Title 

Chalkboard 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 

The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
materials for the development of lesson plans. 

BASIC REFERENCES 

Halsey. Maxwell. Kaywood. Richard, and Meyerhoff McKnjght. A. James and Hundt. Alan G. Driver 

Richard A Let's Drive Right, p, 208. Education Task Analysis Volume III: Instructional 

Objectives, pp. 232-233. 

McKnight, A, James and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, 
pp. 72-4. 72-6 - 72-7. 

SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 

Stcass^r, Marland K.. Eales. John R., and Aaron.' 4 "What to Know Before You Tow," Air Force Driver, 

James Driver Education: Learning to Drive '\ vol 2. no 1 , June 1969, 

Defensively, pp. 314-316. 
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Sym|>toms of Car Malfunctions 



The student should be able to recognize and respond to symptoms of car mal- 
functions, breakdowns, and deficiencies. 

The driver should fiave soitig Ikisic knowledge ol how the various systems of ihc car funulion and 
underslcifid the iniporlarux' of rurnaining aleri lo sympiorns which may indicate a deficiency or 
?iuflfijfi( tion. 

General 

In noting any tar deficiencies or nialfunctions the driver should be able to riiiatc spociific; 
syrn()i()fns jssoc ia led with tfie following. 
Steering system. 
Braking system. 
Suspension system and wiieels. 
Transmission system. 
Exhaust system. 
Lubrication systetTi. 
Cooling syster^i. 
Elet trK,al systeiri. 
Engine. 

Steering System 

Tfie driver should hdve the steering system inspected and repaired if any of the following 
symptoms 0(.( ur 

Tile ' ar wanders from side to side or drifts or pulls to the right or left. When the car 
wanders frum side to side, the cause may be unequal tire inflation, faulty wheel alignment, 
faulty shot k absorbers, or a brok^'n spring. 

Tlie ease of handling a (.ar with power steering is lost on sharp turns. 

Steering bef.omes more difficult. 

If ihe tar steers hard it may be due to unequal or underinf lated tires, inadequate 
lutjfMation, irriproper wheel alignment, or worn or improperly adjirsted steering system 
par ts. 

The car vibrates at certain speeds, the steering wheel vibrates rapidly or shakes from side to 
side, t)r there is excessive play in the steering wheel. 

Braking System 

The driver should have the braking system inspected and repaired il he observes tiny of the 
folUwing syrn[)tofns when the fjrakes are applied during normal driving 
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The car pulls to one side. If the car pulls to one side when the brakes are applied, the brakes 
should be checked for damaged wheel cylinder, bent wheel, or grease on the brake lining. If 
all four wheels are not braking equally, the braking distance will increase and steering may 
be unpredictable. 

The brake pedal begins to go down to the floor during sustained application. 

A scraping or any other unusual sound is heard. Worn wheel bearings may cause a scraping 
noise as the drum rubs on the backing plate or the brake shoes drag. 

Less than two inches of clearance remains between the brake pedal and the floor board. 

Suspension System and Wheels 

The driver should have the suspension system and the wheels of the car inspected and repaired if 
any of the following symptoms occur: 

A clanking sound is heard as the wheels rotate. 

A thumping sound is heard in the chassis as the wheels rotate. This indicates that the tires 
should be checked for blisters, or the wheel bearings and pinion bearings should be checked 
for wear and tightness. The sound may also be due to improper lubrication of the drive 
shaft. 

The rear end of the car sways inordinately when turning corners. 
The rear end bounces excessively when passing over bumps. 
There is the smell of burning rubber. 

Transmission System 

The driver should initiate inspection and repair of the transmission system when: 
The clutch pedal has too much or too little play. 

A growl or rumble is heard in the higher ranges of each gear, which may be indicative of 
excessive wear in the transmission parts. 

A car with automatic transmission hesitates or bucks during acceleration. 
Exhaust System 

The driver should initiate inspection and repair of the exhaust system if he notices either of the 
following: 

The exhaust is excessively noisy or gives off a hissing sound. 

Puffs of blue smoke are emitted from the system during acceleration. 

Lubrication System 



The driver should initiate inspection and repair of the engine lubrication system if [he oil pressure 
gauge falls to. or remains at. the minimum position or the warning light goes on when the engine is 
running atwve idle speed. 
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Cooling System 

The diiver should rniliaie inspet lion tiiKi repaii of tfie cooling sysiein wfien the laiiiperciiurc? qdugo 
reacJies llm fcii right (hot) pobitioo, or ilu/ teinpeuiuie wjtfiing ligiit goes on. 

Electrical System 

The driver should initiate inspection and repair of the electrical systein when the aiiinieier gauge 
Of light shows discharge, even though all the electrical switches are turned off or the engine is tunning 
rcipidly. This may indicate that the generator/al terfiator rriay be r^ialfunctioning. 

Engine 

The drivei should initiate inspei tion and repaii of the engine if any of the following occur 

& 

The engine oc(.as'onally misses at idling or low speed or duiing acceleration or liiyfi s|)e(KJ 
drivincj. Ociasional "missing" at idling or low speed tnay l^e dot? to an improper fucH 
mixture, dii 'y or defective spark plugs, or iiiipropei operation of liie disin[)utof and icjnilion 
llintfUj. 

Any meUillii tapf»ng, whistling or other unusual noist?. 

INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 

The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 

CLASSROOM AIDS 

Type Source Title 

Chalkboard 

Models or actual car parts 
Vehicle Owner's Manual 

FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SLIDES 

Classroom Visual Aids 

"Troubleshooting Your Car," 12 minutes, b/w. 
National Audiovisual Center, 

RESOURCE MATERIALS 

The student should know the basic texts, periodicals and reports that will provide 
materials for the development of lesson plans. 
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BASIC REFERENCES 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand- McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 

book for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 279, 305-308. education Task Analysis Volume III: Instructional 

Objectives, pp. 254-257. 

McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Educati'^n Task Analysis Volume I: Task 
Descriptions, pp. 83-0 - 83-3. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 

Automotive Safety Foundation. A Resource Curn'cw Glenn, Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, pp. 335-348. 

lum in Driver and Traffic Safety Education, p. 113. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car, PP. 159-165, 172-175. 
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Car Maintenance 



The student should know the importance of maintaihing the car In sound 
operating condition. 



A ( jr rnusi bfe given routine care and servicing lo nninimi^:e wear to its parts, to help prevent 
Dr^^rikdovvns on the roadway, to prevent failures which might cause accidents, and to improve handling 
qualities in (.ase of emergencies. 



The student should know the procedures for maintaining the car in sound 
operating condition through routine care and servicing. 



Introduction 

The driver shou'd maintain the car in sound operating condition through routine (.are and 
servK ing. whr h stiou!d ifv lude attention to 



Car liuhts. 

1 ires and wheels. 

WindrJiieid, wind(Avs, and fDururs, 

Cooling syst^'n. 

Battery and olectrical system. 

Steering and suspension systefiis. 

Bidking system. 

Oil level 

Driv/e train. 

Car's inferior and exterior. 
Exhaust system. 



As a part of routine rare and servicing the driver shoula. 

Check ali liqfus .jt least once a month for t:)roken, cracked, or duty Ic.nstiS aiid inoperative 
bulbs, ad defective parts should be replaced and dirty lenses cleaned. 

Have a qualitied mechanic inspect the alignment and brightness of the headlights, as 
recomimended in tlie owner's manual and make the necessary adjustments. 



Headlight defects are prevalent, and misalignments of even a degree or two greatly 
affect visibility. 

Of 3, QUO, 000 t,ars checked on the highways in one year, more than two thirds 
had headlight defects. 



DRIVER REQUIREMENTS 



Car Lights 



v 
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Headlights aifned one to two degrees upward will reduce the normal visibility of 
an oncoming driver by 25 percent. Lights misaligned downward have little effect 
on oncoming drivers. However, headlights misaligned downward by one degree 
reduce the driver's visibility by 50 percent. 

Tires and Wheels 

Tires should be inspected at least monthly, and the driver should know how to use a gauge to 
check inflation pressure. The automobile manufacturer's recorr mended inflation pressure should be 
followed, to include sp^ectfir adjustments for oversized tires, estimated load weights, anticipated driving 
speed, and the differential for front and rear wheel tire.s. Tires should be inflated or deflated to the 
proper pressure, but the pressure must not be reduced if the tire is hot. 

Underinflation shortens the life of a tire. In addition to causing excessive wear on the 
outside of the tread, underinflation causes flexing of the tire cords, which in turn results in 
excessive heat buildup and weakening of the side fabric. Steering is more difficult with 
underinflated tires, 

Overinfldtion may cause excessive wear in the middle of the tread and degradation of the 
tire's capacity for absorbing road shock. 

Proper tire pressure plays an important role in car performance on a curve. Cornering ability 
tends to improve with an increase in pressure at a constant load, due to the increase in 
sidewall stiffness. 

Worn tires are a significant factor in the degradation of car stopping capability. A bald tire 
skids fnore easily ha,s increased probability for blowout or punctures, A groove depth of 
1/16-inch tread remaining is a minimum acceptable requirement and tires should be replaced 
if tread is less than that. The disablement rate rises sharply for tires with less than 1/16-inch 
tread remaining, Sofne tires possess a tread bar marking which becomes visible when the 
tread remaining is at the minimum acceptable limit. 

Excessively worn, damaged, or underinflated tires were noted in a significant number of 
accident reports surveyed; tire failures have been identified as the cause of a significant 
number of the accidents that occur under normal driving conditions. 

When inspecting tires and wheels the driver should: 

Look for cuts, abrasions, and blisters on the sidewalls and tread. 

Have the car inspected for possible wheel damage if there are cracks at the edge of the wheel 
rim near the hubcap. 

Remove foreign material from the tread. 

Look for uneven wear and observe the nature of uneven wear as an indication of the need 
for balancing and/or wheel alignment. 

Tires should be rotated every 5,000 miles to ensure even wear. The recommended method of 
rotation is: left front to left rear, left rear to right front, right front to right rear, right rear to spare, 
and spare to left front. The tires will get up to 25 percent more wear when the spare is included in the 
rotation scheme. Some experts denounce tire rotation entirely. They feel that good tread is so important 
that tires should be replaced when wear is noticeable rather than rotated for even wear. 
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Windshield, Windows, and Mirrors 

At least ohlc a tnoruh the driver should. 

Iiisj3ei t the windshield, windows, and inirrois and liave dainayt.'d u\ defocli^/e gki^/. im mm of. 
replaced. 

Clean all glass surfaces and tighten and adjust mirrors. ^ 

Inspect wipers and washers, replace worn blades, remove yrcase iioiw bUidus. .iiui kucp 
washer fluid in the container. 

Cooling System 

Ai least uncf? a month the driver should check the cooling systctn or hdve it dif?cked. with 
attention to the following. 

The coolant level in the radiator, preferably when the engine is < i)ld. The r.jdidtui (.a|) should 
be removed slowly and cautiously with a rag until the pressure has been releasecl, and ihp « ai 
manufacturer's recommended type of coolant for the season added as nerir.Sciry. 

The condition of radiatoi hoses, hose connections, and the fanl)«lt. Deli'rioratcjd hosen cind 
fanbelts should be replaced; fanbelt tension sfiould be adjusted if ntnessary. 

The t;ondition of the radiator. The radiator should be c:he* ked tur le^iks and ins(H is. l^t'aviM, 
and other .debris should be removed from the from of ihe radiator. 

Battery and Electrical System 

With ci fully charged battery and propeily functioning ignition system tfiP engine should slaii 
quickly. Several million drivers experience roadway malfunctions each year ')ecausc of baiieiy failuf's. 
The^ battery power and exterior should be checked at least once a month by the drivei ur .i service 
station attendant, with attention lo the following items. 

Electrolyte level. 

Battery c:ase and cables. Look for cracks and corrosion. Coirosion may be lemoved wtlh 
baking soda and water solution and further coirosion prevented by c( satiny the baltciy 
terrTimal posts and c;ables with petroleum jelly. 

Clamps and cable connections. Clamps may requiie tightenincj an.d (rihles may Ixto-nc 
daiTiaged or worn. 

Battery. If it is warped, cracked, oi otherwise damaged, it should be r(jplac;ed. 

Electric;3l circuits visible under the hood. Lc:>ose connections should be uc)hiened and worn 
or frayed wiring should be replaced. 

Steering and Suspension Systerns 

Proper maintenance of the steering and suspension systems is important to the aii iiupy of sUh.miik) 
control and the stability of the car. For example, properly functionincj shock absorbers inct(MSf^ 
cornering ability as they work with friction and gravity to combat centrifugal force. As a part of toutiiie 
inainienance and servicing, the driver should. 

Test the steering wheel for excessive plav at least on(.e a month and have it adjusted, if il '.an 
be turned two or more inches before the front wheels begin to turn. 
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Too much play in the steering wheel diminishes steering control and indicates either 
wear in the steering column, which can be adjusted, or worn tie rod ends. If the 
situation is not corrected, too much play in the steering wheel could result in failure 
of the steering system and complete loss of steering control. 

Look monthly to see if the car lists or sags. If it does, he should have the car checked for 
worn or broken springs and defective or badly adjusted torsion bars. 

Defects in the suspension system can degrade the steering and stability of the car. 
Lowering of the front end just an inch or an inch and one-half may reduce the 
maximum safe speed of the car 10 or more miles per hour (e.g,, 65 to 55 miles per 
hour) by affecting the car's stability. A reduction in the maximum safe speed and a 
limited steering capability would greatly affect the ability of the driver to perform 
evasive maneuvers. 

Push down the bumper and observe the car's vertical motion at least once a month. If the 
car continues in a downward motion after the force has been removed, he should have the 
shock absorbers checked. 

Have a qualified mechanic inspect the steering and suspension systems, including the steering 
column assembly, steering linkage, power steering unit and reservoir (if the car is so 
equipped), front end alignment, wheel balance, wheel bearings, springs, shock absorbers, and 
tires on a schedule recommended in the car owner's manual. 

Wheels frequently are found to be 6 to 12 ounces out of balance. Wheel imbalance 
causes a vibration which is a considerable fatigue factor, especially at higher speeds. 
Excessive or uneven tire wear is another result of wheel imbalance. 

Braking System 

A poorly maintained braking system was noted in a significant number of accident reports 
reviewed. As a precautionary measurp the driver should have the braking system checked monthly. In 
doing so, he should or have a mechanic check for brake fluid leakage and add fluid to the master 
cylinder, if necessary. 

Oil Level 

Oil serves to lubricate the engine and to reduce the friction between its moving parts. Regular 
checks (at least once a month) when the engine is hot will minimize the possibility of the oil level 
dropping to a low level. If the oil level is so low the oil pump cannot circulate the oil properly, the 
engine can be damaged. Without adequate oil to keep the moving parts of the engine well lubricated, the 
parts will rub together and generate a great deal of heat. Both the friction and excess heat will cause 
damage to the engine very quickly. When checking the oil level the ignition should be turned off, and 
the dipstick removed and wiped off with a cloth, then re-inserted and removed again to observe oil level 
as indicated by the dipstick's markings. 

When oil is to be added, a quart should be poured into the oil filler tube and the oil level should 
be rechecked with the dipstick. More oil should be added as required, with care taken not to overfill. 

Regular oil changes every few thousand miles are necessary to remove dirty oil. Oil picks up dirt, 
water, acid, and other substances that lessen its lubricating effectiveness and cpuld cause additional 
friction between the parts if cycled through the system. 

Drive Train 

The driver should check the drive train or have it checked. M doing so he should; 

Have the car inspected for defective seals if he finds grease leaking from the transmission or 
rear end assembly. 
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Clu" k \\)t' .luin-' jiM ii<iiisniissit)ti fluid Itivol Willi tiie eiRjine running jnd udd fluid if 
iiH(Ps;>jiy cind ds r»M iMM!Mendt:i(J by tlie cdr tnjniif<i(.turei . 

CluMk ifu' .ifMO.iiit ui pl.iy in Hie dutih p^jdcjl (indnuul itcinsnitssiun). if the (xidal (an be 
[Hislied down n oiv llhin onr in* h hefi)iK' the springs resist the oressure, ho should have the 
ilutth f)eddl i hoiked cKuI ;)diusled. 

Too mukJi pi •. in the f lut(.h pedal (i.e., sinking to the floor quickly) may indirate tliat 
the ilutrh is not disengaging completely, and difficulty in shifting gears riiay occur. 
Too little play may signal a slippage and could result in excessive wear of the clutch 
mechanism if not corrected. 

Have; a qualified meehanic i heck the drive train, including the clutch asscnibly and pedal 
linkage in a nianual transmission car. transmission, drive shaft, universal joints, differenhal. 
and rear axle as recommended in the owner's manual. 



Car Interior and Exterior/Exhaust System 

The driver should inspect or have someone else inspect, if necessary, the following, and should 
have any deficient ies corrected - - .i^ 

Muffler and tailpipe. 

Mufflers and tailpipes are subject to rust on both the interior and exterior walls. A 
worn muffler is less effective in reducing noise, and a worn tailpipe will not control 
(he exhaust ertiissions as intended. Moisture frorn exhaust gases collects on the inside 
of the muffler and tailpipe and causes interior rust. This situation occurs mostly as a 
result of short-trip driving where the exhaust system does not get completely warmed 
up. Dual exhaust .systems rust more quickly than single exhaust systems because they 
warm up more slowly. Water, snow, and salt from winter streets cause exterior rustmg 
of tlie muffler and tailpipe. 

Exterior trim and attathments. 

All loose attach/nents should be tightened, damaged equipment or accessories should 
\h) replaced or repaired, and rust spots should be touched with sealant and [)aint. 



INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 



- The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 



Type 

Chalkboard 

Charts, and/or tables 
on frequency of repair 

Classroom poster 
Handout/pamphlet 
Vehicle Owner's Manual 



CLASSROOM AIDS 
Source 



Rubber Manufacturers Assoc. 
Rubber Manufacturers Assoc. 



Title 



"Consumer Guide to Tire Care 
and Safety" 

"Consumer Guide to Tire Care 
and Safety" 
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FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SL IDES 



Classroom Visual Aids 



"Care of the Car," 10 minutes, b/w, Ford Motor 
Company. 

"Inspection for Vehicle Safety," 25 minutes, color, 
American Manufacturers Association, Inc. 

"Keeping Your Car Fit," 12 minutes, b/w. National 
Audiovisual Center. 

"Love That Car," 10 minutes, color, Charl;s Cahill 
Associates, Inc, 



"The Periodic Check -Up," 18 minutes, b/w. 
National Audiovisual Center. 

"Preventive Maintenance," filmstrip, 89 frames, b/w, 
General Motors Corp. 

"Taking Care of Your Car," 30 minutes. Educational 
television film. South Carolina Educational Television 
Center. Order from University of Nebraska. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans. 



BASIC REFERENCES 



American Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand- 
book for Sportsmanlike Driving pp 256-271 
273-291. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 70-81. 

Malfetti, James L. A Description of the Driving Task 
Adaptable for a Manual for Beginning Drivers, pp. 79-86. 



McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert 3. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, 
pp. 81-0 • 81-12, 82-0 - 82-6. 

McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume III: Instructional 
Objectives, pp. 244-253. 



SUPPLEMENTA 

Aaron, James E. and Strasser, Marland K. Driver 
and Traffic Safety Education: Content, Methods 
and Organization, pp. 145-146. 

American Automobile Association. Sportsmanlike 
Driving: Teacher's Guide, pp. 5-6. 

American Automobile Association. Teaching Driver 
and Traffic Safety Education, pp. 382-390. 

Brody, Leon and Stack, Herbert J Highway Safety 
and Driver Education, pp. 104-105. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car, pp. 158-169. 

Glenn, Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, pp. 335-348. 

Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 218, 294, 322-335. 



y REFERENCES 

Harvey, Roberta (Editor). "Operating Your Car - 
Save as the Experts Do," Changing Times, pp. 1-13, 
The Kiplinger Washington Editors, Inc., Washington, 
D.C., 1966. 

North American Professional Driver Education Asso- 
ciation. The New Driver's Guide (Strasser/Aaron), 
pp. 86-87. 

Pawlowski, JosRph G. and Johnson, Duane R. 
Tomorrow's D rive rs: Teacher 's Edition, pp. 195-206. 



"These Little Mistakes Cost Car Owners Plenty," 
Changing Times, The Kiplinger Washington Editors, 
Inc., Washington, D.C, February 1966. 

"Tire Inspection Procedures," Traffic Safety, vol 69, 
no 6, pp. 26-27. June 1969. 
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Highway Transportation System 

Traffic Laws 

Car and Driver Certification 
Auto Insurance 
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Traffic Umts 



The student should be knowledgeable about traffic laws so that he is able to 
operate a car legally and safely. 

TftjIfiL ijws pruiect pedesir icHIs and tnoiorists and help reduce traffic accidents and fatalities. It is 
irni.-urtcjni \hM individuals ieaL.hiny driver educatiofi know the law as it relates to the operalioii of a car 
and to pass on su( h !nforfr"»(ilioP lo his siudents. 



MAKING, ENFORCING, ANO OBSERVING TRAFFIC LAWS 



The student should know the laws that pertain to the ownership and operation 
of a motor vehicle and to the regulation of traffic. 



Laws and Regulations for Driver to Know 

Thf^ following ts a list of topics 'elated to motor vehicle operation and use about which every 
(JfivtM sh<jnld be knowledgeatjie. 



Vt^hi. le registraiuni 

A'Cjiiirfncj .-in operatof's pt*r'-.it Hid liv^ense 
Riile^ of Ihu road 

SiCjfis, signals, and roadway majkingi; 

Vviif.t'-nafM dfiO .kifviLe of ll"ie vehicle 
tnstir.-inie ond fmanr tal resptjnsibilily 
Atf.idefH rijp(,ritfKj pi tx r^dur^/s and f egulaiions 
1 u]\U> law I iMi f or 'HI ty 



Responsibility for Making Traffic Laws 

Th^ri driver should be aware of the roles that all levels of gcverninent--federal, state, and ltMcil-f)lay 
\n 'naming, repf.'ali''cj, and ainending traffic laws. He sliould know that 



Fa'' tors influencing law-making bodies to enact new Uiws or (o amend or nullify old laws 
ificlude changes in environmental or driving conditions, determination of atiideni ctUisation. 

Tht; hetiera' Gr>vurnmeni is responsible for enacting laws to reQLilate all interstate tiaftn . 
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Sidte leyislcjlureb eDdct the bdbit ifi-ffic Idws, buth ds nidxtfiiuin speed limits and rigfilof wdv^ 
ordinances, for their respective states, 

Loc.fil governrnefits eridc t titiffu. Kiws dpphcdble (o their { ufniTUini ties, siu h dS parking find 
dtret tional control of vehicles. Sut h laws cannot ( onflict with state traffic, regulations. 

Responsibility for Enforcing Traffic Laws 

The responsibility for enforcing traffic laws is given to three dgeiuies. police department, traffic 
court, and tfie stai«}'s motor vehicles administration. The specific traffic, law enforceinefii duties and 
responsibilities of eac h of these agencies follow. 

Police 

Tfdffu law eritcji ( eineni is noriiially divided among three different polue forces 

Muni<;ipal Police Force. 

Jurisdiction is limited to the community or mumc ip.ilny to whic h it belcjncjs. 
Authority and rt?sponsibilities dcj not extend beyond the Ijounfiartes of the community 
or rnunu ipaltty, except in incidents of hot pursuit. 

Coijnty (or Sheriff's) Police Force. 

Authority is limitc^d to c:ounty hiyhv\/ays and to rotidways in iiniiu ijf poratcd towns ancJ 
communities. It does not have responsibility for traffic conitnl or tr^iffic: law enfort e 
merit in cities or on state or federal roadways. 

State Police Forc:e (HighM^y Patrc:)l). 

Jurisdiction ( overs slate and federal roadways. 

The police officer's duties specif ic:ally related to traffic law enforcement include the followinc] 

Issuing sumiT^onses to drivers who have violated traffu regulations. 

Arresting the drivers who have ( ommitted major violtiiions sue h as driving while undcM the 
influcMi' e of al( c)tiol or drugs. 

Investigating, analyzing, and filing reports on traffic (incidents. 
Ap[)earing in traffic court to serve as a witnc^ss against traffic vioLiiois. 

in addition, a traffic officer supervises and directs traffic in areas congestc^d by ci malfunctioning 
traffic light or heavy traffic. 

The (inver ecJu(<itor can assist thc^ poIic:e in im[)rc:)ving ifi(> Sfileiy (3f the hicjhway transportation 
system by encouraging his students to (1) observe traffic laws, and (2) support the police m thcii 
performance of traffic, servu.es. Specific: activities thfit rruiy be perfc3rmed in tins recjaid include; the 
following 

Ernphast/ing the "service" function of the police. 

The tern) "Police Traffic Services" imf^lies a bioadcM riuicjc; of fii tiviiies !h(in "l.iw 
enforcement" and is a truer reflection on the role [)lfiyed Ijy police in the hicjhWfiy 
transfior tation system. The police fcjnc:tions identified in ihc; preceding partigiaph 
should be described in terms of their benefit to the prospcuiive driver. 
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Attempting to overcome misconceptions concerning police operations. 

While every profession in every group has its undesirable^ the overwhelming majority 
of police officers are honest. 

Police do not "fix" summonses. Where the practice exists, it takes place primarily 
outside of the police organization. 

So called "speed traps" are almost nonexistent. While police nnay be found at points 
where laws are most frequently violated, they do not entice or "bait" drivers. 

Police rarely benefit directly from the Issuance of a traffic summons. The existence of 
"quotas," or provision for "kickbacks" is largely a myth. 

While traffic services do divert police from the apprehension of "true criminals," the 
responsibility for this situation lies with traffic violators, not the police. 

Encouraging students to support legislation that removes police departments from political 
influence or dependence upon fines for revenues. 

Encouraging students to give assistance to police where possible, e.g., care of the injured at 
an accident site. 

Bringing a police representative into the classroom or a school-wide assembly in order to 
provide an opportunity to introduce students to the police traffic services under the most 
favorable possible conditions. 



Traffic Court 

The system for processing cases involving traffic violations varies with the size of the jurisdictional 
area in which the drivers are arrested. Most small communities still use justice of the peace courts, which 
usually hear traffic cases soon after the citations are issued and render a verdict immediately. 

In metropolitan areas, however, crowded courtrooms have necessitated the establishment of 
"violations bureaus" as well as traffic courts to deal with the great number of cases involving driving 
violations. Violations bureaus handle minor charges, such as parking violations, for which standard fines 
can be assessed. Traffic courts handle more serious violations such as reckless driving or driving while 
intoxicated. Their responsibilities include: 

Determining the guilt or innocence of a driver accused of a traffic violation. 

Determining the penalty for the convicted driver. 

Penalties may include a fine, a suspended sentence entered on the driver's record, 
suspension or revocation of the license to drive, imprisonment, or soma combination of 
these. 

Attempting to retrain and reeducate the driver convicted of a traffic offense. 

As part of their penalty, convicted drivers often are required to attend a violator's 
school and/or complete a driver improvement course. 

When a driver is thought to be "at fault" in a traffic accident, he ii cited by the investigating 
officer on a specific charge-(for example), failure to yield the right of way. The driver's copy of the 
citation is a summons to appear in court at a preliminary hearing. His signature on the form is his 
agreement to appear on the date indicated. 

At the hearing, the magistrate asks for one of two pleas: guilty or not guilty. The driver may enter 
either plea or state that he will accept the decision of the court without contest (nolo contendere). 
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A pk'd of guilty or nolo cuiiteiidi^re . if ciccepted by the (nagistrate. is usually followed by 
pronouo; » ij ^ni sefitcn^ t» - genoMliy j fifie Mnd court costs. On a plea of not guilty, the magistrate sets 
a I' M' J.ti" j'u'l H-.jy rei.juiie l)nnd, either cds}i or properly, to assure the driver's appearance iti court. 
Ifu' Jfr.-'f 'jitiy rtjgoebl a trial Ijy [ury. 

At his tr-al, the drivi^r is pcriniued witnessf;'i and niay plead his own case or be represented by 
roons.rtl. If ht» ts found guilty of the chaige. either by the jury or by the magistrate, he is liable for all 
.THirt (..st^; II) -Klrlition in thf. firu» ,'ind^or s'*ntefve 'rnposed l)y the court. 

Motor Vehicle Administration ^ 

The \\\iyy. f osoonsibilily ol a stjio inotoi vehicle administration is the testing and licensing of 
dnver^^. In addition, ii has -two important law enforcement functions 



To act as final authority in tfie suspension or revocation of a driver's license to operate a 
iiKJtor vehicle. 

To maintain t'-affiL rei.ords so that habitual vioiatQrs can be detected and appropriate action 
taken. 

Many states utilize the point system for recording the frequency and seriousness of 
driver violations. Systems may vary among states, although most operate on the 
principle in wliich a specified number of points is assigned for each type of violation. 
Minor violations generally carry less point values than do serious violations. Drivers 
who accumulate a given number of points over a specified time period may have 
their licenses susoended or revoked. 



Observing Traffic Laws 

Ho law IS self-enforcing, but an individual becomes a better driver when he voluntarily complies 
with rhe laov-. He reduces his rhant^es of being involved in an accident which can cause death, injury, and 
proour ty d.if^age. 

OrivtMs without traffic viola nans or accidents on their driving records sometimes have lower 
insuran. c- ratt;s. 

Traffic Signs, Signals, and Pavement Markings 

Every driver must know the "rules of the road" that regulate such driving tasks as passing, 
turning, parking, and speed control. Rules of the road are spelled out for the driver in traffic signs. 
Signals, and pavement markings, and it is the responsibility of every driver to be able to recogni/e and 
interpret their). 

In ]970. the Federal Government approved a uniform system of traffic control devices which has 
been published by the Federal Highway Administration of the U.S. Department of Transportation in the 
"Manna! of Uniform Traffic Control Devices." The new system, which should be completely set up in 
all 50 states by 1976, has simplified the "language" which guides drivers along the roadway. It is a 
language of shape and color. For example" 



A'- .ill /VII m'u) '^lgr1^ fo'U.tir'. a blac'-: synibol within a yellow dian'iond. Exception school 
• .'ijM', ^vl:'' h .ji.,» ] v.jfj tjf tvvo ^ hildren in black against a yellow background of a 

.vith o tjculit fed M)!or now inf.lu(je not only "stop" but also "yield" and "do not 



Gf' -'C. vvi'h whiiti sy'T^L)t)is and letters indicates guidance. 



HI 'M-ji- so».» Sf'rvr es. sni h as hos()i!als, picnic areas, and public telephones. 
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Brown signifies recreational areas, such as national parks. 
Orange warns of road maintenance or construction work. 

The new "warning" sign is a pennant placed on the left side of the roadway instead of on 
the right where, in the past, the sign has been blocked from view by large vehicles ahead, 

A red light means "stop/' A green light means "proceed," but with caution. An amber light 
means "caution." 

The driver should stop, if he can, before entering the intersection; he should remain 
stopped until the light changes to green if he is already stopped when the amber light 
is activated, 

A flashing yellow light means' to exercise caution before proceeding, or stopping if necessary. 

A white, rectangular sign provides information on laws and regulations-for example, "no left 
turn." 

The inverted triangle means to yield the right of way. 

A red circle with a diagonal slash indicates prohibited movement. 

Arrows on the pavement indicate the direction(s) that traffic in the lane may trtwet. 

A solid line on the driver's side of the road indicates he may not pass. 

A broken line on the roadway indicates passing is permitted in either direction if it is safe to 
do so, 

A broken line on the driver's side of the roadway indicates he may pass if all conditions 
indicate it is safe to do so. 

White symbols or writing on a blue background indicates motorist services. 

White symbols or writing on a green background gives the driver direction or guidance. 



INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 

The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed 
to supplement classroom instruction. 

CLASSROOM A ZDS 

TyP^ Source Title 

Chalkboard 

Handouts/Pamphlets National Safety Council "The Point System" fact sheet 

"Traffic Control Devices" data sheet 
"Traffic Courts on Trial" fact sheet 
"Signs of Life: Know-Obey" fact 
sheet 

State Driver's Manual Department of Motor Vehicles 
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FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SL IDES 

Classroom Visual Aids 

Traffic Laws and Regulations 



"And Then There Were Four." 25 minutes, b/w. 
National Safety Council. 

"Uniform Traffic Laws," 5Va minutes, color, 
National Safety Council. 

"The Traffic Problem." -20 minutes, b/w. National 
Safety Council. 

"Traffic Laws Made by Man." 30 minutes, 
Educational Television film produced by South 
Carolina Educational Television Center under the 
auspices of the American Automobile Association. 
Order from the University of Nebraska. 

"Motor Vehicle Laws." 30 minutes. Educational 
Television film produced by South Carolina Educa- 
tional Television Center under the auspices of the 
American Automobrte Association. Order from 
University of Nebraska. 



"Traffic Law Observance and Enforcement." 30 
minutes. Educational Television film produced by 
South Carolina Educational Television Center under 
the auspices of the American Automotive Association. 
Order from University of Nebraska. " 

"Ticket to Safety." 10 minutes, b/w. General Motors 
Corporation. 

"A Shade of Difference." 30 minutes. International 
Film Bureau. Inc. 



Law Enforcement 



"Corrective Penalization." 20 minutes, b/w. American 
Bar Association. 

"Procedure in the Traffic Courtroom." 20 minutes, 
b/w. American Bar Association. 

"A Day in the Life of a California Highway Patrolman." 
15 minutes, color, Charles Cahill Associates. Inc. 

Traffic Signs, Signals, and Roadway Markings 



"EVOC-Emergency Vehicle Operations Course." 
17 minutes, color, Charles Cahill Associates, Inc. 

"Flagged for Action." 30 minutes, b/w or color. 
National Film Board of Canada. 

"The Right Point of View." 22'/? minutes, color. 
Ontario Department of Transport. 



"Driving Signs." 39 frames, color. Long Filmslide 
Service. 

"Information Signs." 41 frames, color. Long Ftlm- 
shde Service. 

"Warning Signs." 34 frames, color. Long Filmslide 
Service. 

"Signs of Life." 11 minutes, b/w. Progressive Pictures. 



"Signs, Signals, and Safety." 12 minutes, color. 
Louisiana Department of Highways. 

"Signs. Take a Holiday." 10 minutes, b/w. 
Associated Films inc. 

"The Silent Guide.'* 26V2 minutes, color. N.UiOnal 
Safety Council. 



Simulator Film 



"Safe Highway Driving."' 16 minutes, color. AEtna 
Life & Casualty Co. 



•Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of tt pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS 

The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
material for the development of lesson plans, 

BASIC REFERENCES 



Traffic Laws and Regulations 



Aaron, James E. and Strasser, Marland K. Driver 
and Traffic Safety Education: Content, Methods 
and Organization, pp. 136-140. 

Annerican Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand- 
book for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 105-125. 

Anderson, William G. In-Car Instruction: Methods 
and Content, p. 57. 



Anderson, William G. Learning to Drive: Skills, 
Concepts and Strategies, pp. 88-91. 

National Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws and 
Ordinances. Uniform Vehicle Code and Model Traffic 
Ordinance. 

Strasser, Marland K., Eales, John R., and Aaron, 
James E. Driver Education: Learning to Drive 
Defensively, pp. 161-168, 177-178. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 

Traffic Laws and Regulations 



American Automobile Association. Teaching Driver 
and Traffic Safety ^.Education, p. 198. 

Automotive Safety Foundation. A Resource Curriculum 
in Driver and Traffic Safety Education, pp. 131-134. 

Brody Leon and Stack, Herbert J. Highway Safety 
and Driver Education, pp. 101-103, 138-141, 226-227. 

Glenn. Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, pp. 162-167. 



Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 60*76. 171-173. 
196, 362-363. 

North American Professional Drjvei Education Asso- 
ciation. The New Driver's Guide, p. 85. 

Pawlowski, Joseph G. and Johnson, Duane R. 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, pp. 5-9, 
31, 116-118, 144-148, 214-215, 217. 



BASIC REFERENCES 



Law Enforcement 



American Automobile Association. Teacher's Handbook 
fc Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 125-134. 

American Automobile Assocuition. Teaching Driver and 
Traffic Safety Education, pp. 321-346, 356-35S. 

Brody. Leon and Stack. Herbert J. Highway Safety and 
Driver Education, pp 106-108. 111-122. 



Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 32-33, 
280-283, 287-300. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car, pp. 238-245. 

Strasser, Marland K., Eales, John R., and Aaron, 
James E. Driver Education: Learning to Drive 
Defensively, pp. 191-196. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 



Law Enforcement 



Aaion. James E and StraSser, Marland K. Driver 
and Traffic Safety Education: Content, Methods 
and Organization, pp. 11, 138-140. 340-341. 

Automotive Safety Foundation. Resource 
Curriculum in Driver and Traffic Safety Education, 
pp. 131-132. 134 137. 

Glenn, Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, pp. 45-48. 
275 278. 



Sullivan, Harold W. "Should We Abolish Traffic 
Courts?" /^/7a/og/, pp. 27-31, Autumn, 1969. 

Traffic Courts, (a section of the action program for 
highway safety), Report of the President's Committee 
for Traffic Safety, 1961. 

Truax, Lyie H,, "Revolutionary Changes Needed in 
Traffic Law Enforcement," Traffic Safety, vol. 70, 
no. 7. pp. 16-17, July 1970. 
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BASIC REFERENCES 



Traffic Signs, Signals and Roadway Markings 

American Autonnobile Association. Teacher's Handbook 
for Sportsmanlike D riving, pp . 143-145, 158-165. 

The American Association of State Highway Officials 
and the National Joint Committee on Uniform Traffic 
Control Devices. Manual on Uniform Traffic Control 
Devices for Streets and Highways, Federal Highway 
Administration, U.S. Department of Transportation, 
1971. Order from Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, 
Stock Number 4001-0021. 



Anderson, William G. Learning to Drive: Skills, 
Concepts, and Strategies, pp. 184-186. 

Biody, Leon and Stack, Herbert J. Highway Safety 
and D iver Education, pp. 134-138. 

Strasser, Marland K., Eales, John R., and Aaron. 
James E. Driver Education: Learning to Drive 
Defensively, pp. 170-176. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 



Traffic Signs, Signals and Roadway Markings 



Glenn, Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, pp. 168-171. 

"The New Look in Traffic Control Devices," Traffic 
Digest and Review, vol. 19, no. 12, pp. 14-15, 
December 1971. 



North American Professional Driver Education Associa- 
tion. The New Driver's Guide (Strasser/Aaron), pp. 22-23, 

Shoaf, Ross T. "Traffic Control Devices Move Toward 
World Uniformity," Traffic Safety, vol. 71, no. 8, 
pp. 24-26, 40, 42, August 1971. 
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Car and Privor Certifieation 



The student should know the importance of driver and car certification. 

The law requires that cars be licensed and registered by their owners and that license plates be 
displayed and registration documents carried in the car at all times. In addition, the driver must obtain 
and carry with him a valid operator's license which certifies his right to operate a car. 

Driver Certification 

Before an individual can legally drive a car he must obtain a learner's permit or driver's license. A 
learner's permit enables him to drive only under the supervision and guidance of a licensed driver who is 
seated next to him. 

The driver should be aware of the regulations that pertain to obtaining, maintaining, and renewing 
a driver's license. Specifically, he should know that: 

He can obtain a valid driver's license from the state motor vehicle department. 
He must carry his license with him at all times when driving. 
He must adhere to any restrictions on the license when driving. 
It is illegal to lend his driver's license to anyone. 

He must notify the proper state agency when there is a change of name or address. 

If his license is lost or stolen he must obtain a duplicate from the state licensing agency. 

He must apply for license renewal prior to the expiration date. 

Car Certification 

All states and the District of Columbia require the driver to register his car(s) with the motor 
vehicle department. Most of the states and the District of Columbia require that the car be in sound 
operating condition before it is registered. 

In addition to inspection requirements the owner of a car must comply with several car 
certification requirements. The driver should know the following regarding car certification: 

When buying a car or moving to another state the driver must obtain a registration 
certificate and license plates from the state motor vehicle department. All cars driven must 
be registered and have license plates displayed to indicate that someone has legal custody of 
the car. 

The owner of the car must have a certificate of ownership. 

The car registration must be carried in the car at all times. 

The registration certificate must be renewed prior to expiration date. 

The car ownership certificate should be placed in a safe place, but not in the car. 
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Specific vehicle and lilie registration requ .irnents exist for non-residents and servicemen. 
These requirements vary from stale to statt^. 



INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 

The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed to 
supplement classroom instruction. 

CLASSROOM AIDS 



Type 



Source 



Title 



Chalkboard 

Sample driver's license and 
certificate of ownership. 



Classroom Visual Aids 



FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SLIDES 



"Driver's Pernnit Or Operator's License," 30 minutes, 
Educational television film. South Carolina Educa- 
tional Television Center. Order from University of 
Nebraska. 



"Motor Vehicle Administration," Motor Vehicle 
Department Traffic Safety Division of each state. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic tests, periodicals and reports that will provide 
materials for the development of lesson plans. 

BASIC REFERENCES 



American Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand- 
book for Sportsmanlike Driving, pp. 48-49, 52-53, 
121-124, 405-407. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 29-30, 
278-280, 284-286. 

McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, 
pp. 91-0 - 91-1. 



McKnight, A, James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume III: Instructional 
Objectives, pp. 258-259. 

State Driver's Manual,' Division of Motor Vehicles. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 



Aaron, James E. and Strasser, Marland K. Driver and 
Traffic Safety Education: Content, Methods and 
Organization, pp. 110-111, 131-132, 374-375. 

American Automobile Association. Teaching Driver 
and Traffic Safety Education, pp. 346-356. 

Brody, Leon and Stack, Herbert J. Highway Safety 
and Driver Education, pp. 98-101, 106-108. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car, pp. 228-229. 

Glenn, Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, pp. 158-160. 



Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 364-365. 

Leslie, John D. "A Close Look at Driver Licensing," 
Traffic Safety, vol 7 ' no 5, pp. 16-18, 38-39, May 
1971. 

Pawlowski, Joseph G. and Johnson, Duane R. 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, pp. 1-5, 215. 

Strasser, Marland K., Eales, John R., and Aaron, 
James E. Driver Education: Learning to Drive 
Defensively, pp. 22-26, 100, 181, 182. 
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Auto Insurance 



The student should be informed about auto insurance and the requirements and 
laws related to it. 

The basic principle of insurance is to spread the risk of possible loss. An insurance policy is 
protection against specified losses, and a fee, or premium, is paid to the insurance company for thib 
protection. 

State laws vary as to the amount and type of insurance coverage required and the student should 
understand that he is responsible for obtaining such coverage as required by the state in wfuch he 
resides. 

Types of Coverages 

Automobile insurance provides financial protection to the insured in the event of injury to fiiinself 
and other involved individuals, damage to or loss of his car, or claims placed against the insured os a 
result of the use of his car. 

Two policy forms generally are available the Special Policy and the Fainih Policy. 

The Special Policy is a package liability policy which automatically includes no-fault medical 
payment coverage, death benefits, and uninsured motorist coverage. Other coverages, such as {;ollisioti or 
comprehensive, may be added. However, this policy usually excludes the payment of injuries covered by 
other insurance. 

The policy which private passenger car owners usually carry is the Family Policy. This coverage 
gives protection against negligence claims to (1) the insured when driving his own car, someone else's 
car, or a rented car, (2) to members of his household when they arive the insured's car and, in soirie 
policies, when they drive someone else's car; and (3) to other persons who drive the insured's car with 
his permission. 

The family policy offers the following kinds of coverages: 

Liability Insurance. The various liability coverages protect the insured against financial loss 
by paying legal claims others may have against him. It pays judgments that a court may 
assess against the insured as a result of bodily injury or death and of property dcHTiayc . 
Liability limits are usually described by a series of three numbers, for example, 100/300/25. 
This describes liability insurance that pays a maximum of $100,000 for bodily injury to one 
person; a maximum of $300,000 for all injuries in one accident; and $25,000 for property 
damage. Any !oss above the stated limits of the policy must be borne by the insured. 

Collision Insurance, required by lending agencies until the car is paid for, covers dar^dges to 
the insured's car in a collision or a single-car accident. It protects the insured against a large 
loss, such as total destruction of the car. This coverage usually has a deductible provision, 
such as $50 or $100 deductible, which means that the insured is responsible for the first $50 
or $100 of the damages to the car, and the insurance company for the amount over the 
deductible provision. Full collision coverage is no longer available. 

Medical Payments Insurance pays the medical and hospital bills and funeral expenses of 
victims of car accidents, regardless of who is at fault. Coverage usually extends to the 
insured and anyone riding in his car as well as the insured and members of his family while 
riding in another car. 
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Uninsured Motorist Coverage provides financial protection to the insured and passengers in 
his car if they are injured in a car accident and the blame is attributable to an uninsured or 
hit jn(j run driver. 

Comprehensive Coverage, which is required by lending agencies, pays the insured for loss or 
daru^ge to his car by theft, fire, lightning, vandalism, falling objects, and many other causes, 
ept collision and upset. 

Financial Responsibility/Coverage Limits/Premium Rates 

Other factors pertaining to insurance which should concern the driver include: 

Financial responsibility laws in the state in which the car is registered and in which the 
driver resides. 

Limits of coverage. Some states require minimum amounts of liability insurance. 

Insurance premium rates. The cost of insurance varies with geographical location and 
depends basically upon dollar losses paid where the driver resides, value of the car. sex of 
the driver, age of the car, and age of the driver. 

Driver Education and Insurance Rate Reduction 

Some insurance. companies may subsidize, to a certain percent, individuals who apply for auto- 
mobile insurance if they have successfully completed an accredited driver education course. The subsidy 
is usually a ten percent rate reduction on the bodily injury and property damage liability premium. 

No-Fault Insurance 

The current system for automobile insurance is based on the law of torts (wrongs) under which 
sotneone must be proved "at fault" before a court can award damages. With the accident rate increasing, 
establishing such proof has created huge backlogs in the courts. It often takes two years or longer before 
thfi (.ourt is able to hear a case. In the meantime, the victim of the accident may have accumulated large 
pu'dual bills and have been unable to work. When the case is finally tried and at fault is proven, the 
injuff^d pnrson often must pay his attorney a third of the award. 

In jn effort to eliminate some of the problems resulting from^this system, several stales, including 
V1a;:sa. htisetts and Florida, have adopted a "no-fault" system, and many others are considering its 
adopiiofi. With no-fault insurance, everyone involved in an auto accident is automatically reimbursed by 
ht-; own insuranre company for medical expenses, lost work time, and damages to his car. Victims with 
ptjffrujnnni injuries are allowed to plead their cases in court in the manner of the at-fault system. 

rhociretically, the cost to the Insurance companies under no-fault coverage is the same as that for 
at fcn'li. while administrative costs are drastically reduced. The significance of this should be lower car 
invirrjuM.^ premiums or. at least, a limit on yearly increases. 



INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 



The student should know the instructional aids that can be secured or constructed to 
supplement classroom instruction. 
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Type Source Title 

Chalkboard 

Charts and/or tables 
describing coverage m 
terms of cost, age etc. 

Pamphlets from insurance 
companies describing 
automobile insurance 
coverages 



FILMS/FILMSTRIPS/SLIDES 



Classroom Visual Aids 



"Auto Insurance and You/' filmstrip, 30 frames, 
b/w, Western Insurance Information Service. 

"Buying and Insuring Your Car," 30 minutes. 
Educational television film. South Carolina Educa- 
tional Television Center. Order from University of 
Nebraska. 



"Liability and Insurance," No. 28, Driver Education 
Series, 30 minutes, b/w, Indiana University. 

"Not Around the Block,"* 16 minutes, b/w or color, 
MFA Mutual Insurance Co. & Missouri State Highway 
Patrol. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The student should know the basic texts, periodicals, and reports that will provide 
materials for the development of lesson plans. 



BASIC REFERENCES 



Aaron, James E. and Strasser, Marland K. Driver and 
Traffic Safety Education: Content, Methods and 
Organization, pp. 147-148. 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand- 
book for Sportsman/ike Driving, pp. 124-125 
309-321. 

American Automobile Association. Teaching Driver 
and Traffic Safety Education, pp. 358-359, 391-398. 

Automotive Safety Foundation. A Resource Curricu- 
lum in Driver and Traffic Safety Education, pp. 85-89. 



Brody, Leon and Stack, Herbert J. Highway Safety:, 
and Driver Education, pp. 328-335. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, pp. 282-283. 
313-325. 

Consumer Reports Buying Guide 1973, pp. 435-437, 
Consumers Union of United States, Inc., 256 
Washington St., Mount Vernon, N.Y., December 1972. 

Strasser, Marland K., Ealcs, John R., Zaun, Cecil G, 
and Mushlitz, M. Eugene. When You Take the Whoe/, 
pp. 90-91. 



SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 



"Auto Insurance," Air Force Driver, pp. 18-19, 
December 1970. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car, pp. 172, 232-234. 

Glenn, Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, pp. 37, 308-309. 



North American Professional Driver Education 
Association. The New Driver's Guide (Strasser/ 
Aaron), pp. 88-90. 

Pawlowski, Joseph G. and Johnson, Duane R. 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, pp. 11, 191-193. 



Halsey. Maxwell, Kaywopd,' Richard, and' IWeyerhof f , 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right, pp. 344-350. 

Roalman, A.R. and Buldak, Gerald E., "What's Ahead 
in Auto Insiirance," Traffic Safety, Vol. 69, No. 10, 
pp. 8-10. 33-34. October 1969. 



Strasser, Marland K., Eales, John R., and Aaron, 
James E. Driver Education: Learning to Drive 
Defensively, pp. 101-106. 



•Although total length of the visual aid is listed, only segments of it pertain specifically to the instructional objective. 
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Suppliers of Instructional Aids 



AEtna Life and Casualty Co. 
Driver Education Services 
Hartford, Conn. 061 15 



Aims Instructional Media Services, Inc. 
PC Box 1010 
Hollywood, Calif. 90028 



Allstate Enterprises 
Driver Education Services 
Allstate Plai!a, F3 
Northbrook, III. 60062 

American Automobile Association 
1712 G St. NW 
Washington, D.C. 

American Bar Association 
Traffic Court Program 
1155 E. 60th St. 
Chicago, III. 60637 

American Manufacturers Association, Inc. 
320 New Center BIdg. 
Detroit, Mich. 48202 

American Medical Association 

Committee on Medical Asperti of Automotive Safety 
535 North Dearborn St. 
Chicago. III. 60610 

American Mutual Insurance Alliance 
20 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, III. 60600 

American Oil Company 
910 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago. III. 60605 

American Red Cross 

18th between D & E Sts. NW 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

Association Films. Inc. 
600 Madison Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10022 

Bailey Film Associates 
271 1 Michigan Ave. 
Sanfa Monica. Calif. 90404 

Bureau of Safety 
33rd Floor Brunswick BIdg. 
69 W. Washington St. 
Chicago. 111. 60602 

Charles Cahill Associates. Inc. 
PO Box 3220 
Hollywood. Calif . 90028 

Canada Safety Council 

...^ Highway Safety Section 

30 The Driveway 
Ottawa. Canada. L2P-1C9 

Country Life Insurance Co. 
Bloomington. III. 61701 

Walt Disney Productions 
237 N. Northwest Highway 
Park Ridge. III. 60068 



Ford Motor Company 
Film Library 
The American Road 
Dearborn, Mich. 48100 

General Motors Corp. 
Film Library 
General Motors BIdg. 
Detroit, Mich. 48200 

General Services Administration 
National Audiovisual Center 
Washington, D.C. 20409 

The Jam Handy Organization 
2821 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit, Mich. 415200 

Highway Users Federation for Safety and Mobility 
- (HUFSAM) 

Auto Dealers Traffic Safety Council 
Auto Industries Division 
1776 Massachusetts Ave. NW 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Hollywood Film Enterprises, Inc. 

66 Sunset Blvd. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90028 

Illinois Central Railroad Co. 
135 E. 11th Place 
Chicago. III. 60605 

' ^ ) nciiaha O ni versfty 
Audio-Visual Center 
Bloomington, Ind. 47401 

International Film Bureau. Inc. 
332 S. Michigan Ave, 
Chicago. 111. 60604 

Keystone Automobile Department 
Traffic Safety Department 
220 South Broad St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19100 

Long Filmslide Service 
7507 Fairmont Ave. 
El Cerrito, Calif. 94530 

Louisiana Department of Highways 
Public Relations and Education 
PO 44245 

Baton Rouge. La. 70804 

McGraw Hill Book Co. 
Film Division 
330 West 42nd St. 
New York, N.Y. 10036 

MFA Mutual Insurance Co. and 
Missouri State Highway Patrol 
Columbia, Mo. 65201 

Michigan Department of State Highways 
Public Information Office 
Mason BIdg. 
Lansing, Mich. 48926 
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Modern Talking Pictures Service, Inc. 
1212 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10039 

Motion Picture Services 

PO Box 701, Townley Branch 

Union, N.J. 07083 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
Code FAD-S 
Washington, D.C. 20546 

National Film Board of Canada 

680 5th Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10019 

National Safety Council 
425 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago. III. 60600 

National Women's Christian Temperance Union 
1730 Chicago Ave. 
Evanston, III. 60201 

Ontario Dept. of Transport 
Highway Safety Branch 
Parliament Bidgs. 
Queens Park, Toronto 2, Ontario 

Progressive Pictures 
6351 Thornhill Drive 
Oakland, Calif. 94600 

Rubber Manufacturers Assoc. 
444 Madison Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10022 

Safe Winter Driving League 
635 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, HI. 60611 

Shell Oil Company 
450 North Meridian St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46200 

Sid Davis Productions 
2429 Ocean Park Blvd. 
Santa Monica, Calif. 90405 



Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
1245 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago, III, 60614 

Southern Pacific Co. 
Superintendent of Safety 
65 Market St, 
San Francisco, Cal. 94105 

Tire Industry Safety Council 
Distributor: 'Tire Safety" 
Box 726 
..New York, N.Y. 10010 

Uriited World Films 

7356 Milrose Ave, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90000 

University of California Extension Media Center 
Educational Film Sales 
Berkeley, Calif. 94720 

University of Michigan 

Michigan Highway Safety Research Institute 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 48100 

University of Nebraska 

Great Plains Instructional Television Library 
Lincoln, Nebr. 68500 

Western Insurance Information Service 

4050 Wilshire Blvd. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90005 

State of Wisconsin 
Division of Motor Vehicles 
Hill Farms State Office BIdg. 
4802 Sheboygan Ave. 
Madison, Wise. 53706 

University of Wisconsin 

Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction 

1313 W. Johnson St. 

Madison, Wise. 53706 
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APPENDIX E 2 



Suppliers of Resource Materials 



Aaron, James E, and Strasser, Marland K. Driver and 
Traffic Safety Education: Content, Methods, and 
Organization, The MacMillan Connpany, New York, 
1969. 

AEtna Life and Casualty Company in consultation 
with Pepyne, Edward W. Teacher's Manual: AEtna 
Drivotrainer System, film sections, AEtna Life and 
Casualty Company, Driver Education Services, 
Hartford, Connecticut, 1971. 

Allstate Insurance Company. /^//sfafe Good Driver 
Trainer System, film booklets, Allstate Enterprises, 
Inc., Northbrook, Illinois, 1971. 

American Automobile Association. Practice Driving 
Guide for Use With Sportsmanlike Driving, 6th 
Edition, Webster Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1970. 

American Automobile Association. Sportsmanlike 
Driving: Teacher's Guide, The South Carolina 
Educational Televlsfon Center, AAA, Washington, 
D.C.. 1967. 

American Automobile Association. Teacher's Hand- 
book for Sportsmanlike Driving, 6th Edition, 
Webster Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1970. 

American Automobile Association. Teaching Driver 
and Traffic Safety Education, Webster Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1965. 

Anderson, William G. In-Car Instruction: Methods 
and Content--A Manual for Teachers of Driver 
and Traffic Safety Education, Addison-Wesley 
Publishing Company, Reading, Massachusetts, 
1968. 

Anderson, William G. Laboratory Manual for Learn- 
ing to Drive, Add i son-Wesley Publishing Company, 
Reading, Massachusetts, 1971. 

Anderson, William G. Learning to Drive: Skills, 
Concepts, and Strategies, Addison-Wesley Publishing 
Company, Reading, Massachusetts, 1971. 

Anderson. WiUfam G. Teacher's Manual for Learning 
to Drive, Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, 
Reading, Massachusetts, 1971. 

Automotive Safety Foundation. A Resource Curricu- 
lum in Driver and Traffic Safety Education, Automo- 
tive Safety Foundation, Washington, D.C., January 
1970. 

Brody, Leon and Stack, Herbert J. Highway Safety 
and Driver Education, Prentice Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey, 1954. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety, Prentice Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1967. 

Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
Man and the Motor Car, Prentice Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1962. 



Glenn, Harold T. Youth at the Wheel, Chas. A. 
Bennett Company, Inc., Peoria, Illinois, 1958. 

Halsey, Maxwell, Kaywood, Richard, and Meyerhoff, 
Richard A. Let's Drive Right (Fifth Edition), Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Glenview, Illinois, 1972. 

Kearney, Paul W. How to Drive Better and Avoid 
Accidents, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York, 
1963. 

Malfetti, James L. A Description of the Driving 
Task Adaptable for a Manual for Beginning Drivers, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Prepared for 
'American Association of Motor Vehicles Administra- 
tors by the Institute for Highway Safety, 1970. 

McKnight, A. James and Adams, Bert B. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume I: Task Descriptions, 
Human Resources Research Organization (HumRRO) 
Alexandria, Virginia, November 1970. 

McKnight, A. James and Hundt, Alan G. Driver 
Education Task Analysis Volume III: Instructional 
Objectives, Human Resources Research Organization 
(HumRRO) Alexandria, Virginia, March 1971. 

National Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws 
and Ordinances. Uniform Vehicle Code and Model 
Traffic Ordinance, The Michie Company, 
Charlottesville, Virginia, 1968. 

National Education Association. How Experienced 
Teachers Develop Good Traffic Citizens: Tips and 
Cues, Washington, D.C. 1958. 

North American Professional Driver Education 
Association. The New Driver's Gt/Zc/e, (Strasser/Aaron), 
the San Dale Press, Bloomlngton, Illinois, 1965. 

Pawlowski, Joseph G. and Johnson, Duane R. 
Tomorrow's Drivers: Teacher's Edition, Lyons and 
Carnahan, Chicago, 1971. 

Quane, W. Laurance. Utilizing the Multiple Car 
Driving Range, Industrial Technology/Traffic and 
Safety Education, Illinois State University, Normal, 
I llinois, June 1971 . 

Strasser, Marland K.. Eales, John R.. and Aaron, 
James E. Driver Education: Learning to Drive 
Defensively, Laidlaw Brothers, River Forest, 
Illinois, 1969. 

U.S. Air Force. The Safe Driving Handbook, 
Grosset and Dunlap, New York, 1970. 

U.S. Department of Transportation, Federal High- 
way Administration. The New Look in Traffic 
Signs and Markings, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. 1972. 

Wiemer, M. Wayne, The Eye-Check Driver Evaluation 
and Instruction Method: Teacher's Manual, 1100 
Prairies Lawn Rd., Glenview. Illinois, 1970. 
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